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Ready at once! 


A few short hours ago, the TEXACO Asphalt 
surface was in a speeding truck. Now we have 
a pavement covered with traffic. 


That is one of the prime advantages more 
than 1250 cities and towns have found in a pave- 
ment of TEXACO Asphalt. Traffic § suffers 
little delay and business proceeds with the brief- 
est possible interruption. 


When you add to this factor of minimum 
traffic delay, the great durability and the insigni- 
ficant maintenance cost of TEXACO Asphalt 
pavements, you have the explanation for their 
nation-wide construction. 


TEXAC 


Piilladeiphia /gexueo THE TEXAS COMPANY,U.S.A. Cleveland 
oe Asphalt Sales Department Dallas. = 
Jacksonville uston 


17 Battery Place. New York City 
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A New Principle Suggested in 
Municipal Taxation 
By Albert S. Bard 


HY should we not have taxation of real 
WV estate according to municipal burdens, 

that is, burdens imposed upon the mu- 
nicipality by the property in question? This 
would be taxation in proportion to benefits 
received or in proportion to municipal service 
to the particular real 


ments which are greatly desired. A city hesi- 
tates to put improvements into effect because 
the proposal seems unfair to individual prop- 
erty owners; that is, because it will benefit A 

while hurting B. 
Take the case of height restrictions—and 
this is an obvious case 





estate in question, 
whichever way you 
wish to state it. 

This idea is not 
really so novel in 
principle as it may 
sound. We are fa- 
miliar with progres- 
sive taxation in ac- 
cordance with ability 
to pay, progressive 
rates for graduated 
incomes, assessments 
of real property ac- 
cording to benefits re- 
ceived, protective tar- 
iffs, subsidies, and the 
like. Tax exemption 

really an extreme 





Horizontal Building Zones as a 
Basis of Classification 


Heretofore, taxation of real estate has 
for the most part been predicated upon 
property values. Equality has been ob- P 
tained by taxing in proportion to dollar ing intolerable; fire 
values. Tax exemptions have indeed been 
granted to classes of real property that 
seem to require special consideration and 
that are regarded as contributing to the 
community special values, not monetary, 
like churches, colleges, museums and the 
like; and even to certain private housing 
plans of special character; but as a gen- 
eral rule land taxes have been, and are, af 
based upon dollar values. to 150 feet, or per- 

The writer suggests consideration and 
study of a new classification—taxation 
according to horizontal building zones. 


where such a rule is 
called for. Suppose 
the present height re- 
striction to be 200 
feet. Congestion is 
increasing and becom- 


and earthquake haz- 
ards are becoming 
greater; sunlight, 
beauty, and comfort 
are disappearing. The 
city wishes to reduce 
the permitted heights 


haps to the width of 
the street. But there 
are fifty buildings 
which now tower 200 








case of taxation ac- 
cording to one or more of these principles. 
The special purpose of the principle proposed 
vould be to bring about equality of taxation in 
spite of the rapid changes in municipal condi- 
ions by which we are nearly overwhelmed. 
Rapid and drastic changes in building restric- 
tions and zoning create conditions today where 
a straight taxation of capital valuations of real 
property amounts to unfair taxation as between 
neighbors or classes of property. This injus- 
tice now causes a lag in the tide of municipal 
improvement and is an obstacle to improve- 


feet into the air, ap- 
propriating to themselves the light and air of 
their neighbors, who, indeed, at the moment 
have a potential right to build to the same 
height, but have never exercised it. The 
owners of these older and lower buildings 
oppose the new limitation, objecting that 
it is unfair to them, because they will be 
left with their lower buildings; or, if they 
build again, they will be restricted more than 
their neighbors; that there is no requirement 
that the taller buildings shall be made to con- 
form to the new rule (which concededly is 
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never done) ; and that when the new rule is in 
operation the owners of the tall buildings will 
be in a protected preferred class, to their great 
advantage, just as certainly and unfairly as if 
an arbitrary preference were given to a cer- 
tain percentage of landowners to violate the 
height restrictions. And it does look very like 
offering a second piece of pie to the boy who 
can gobble down his first piece fastest. 

The suggestion is therefore made that the 
surviving tall buildings, with their protected 
preferential positions, should be taxed at two 
(or more) rates—the normal rate for a build- 
ing of similar situation and cubage up to the 
new height restriction, and at a higher rate be- 
yond that point. In order not to conceal the 
basis of assessment, and to enable correction 
by an aggrieved landowner, the normal and 
excess assessments should be separately stated 
by the tax assessors, precisely as land values 
and building values are usually separated. 

It is well known that tall buildings make an 
increased demand upon all kinds of city ser- 
vice—water, fire, streets, traffic police, build- 
ing inspection, transit, etc. 

The suggestion, as already stated, amounts 
to modification of taxation so as to apportion 
it in part according to the burden upon the 
municipality of these services. In other words, 
it is classification of the subjects of taxation 
according to municipal burden, instead of ac- 
cording to money values alone. 

Whether taxation according to the principle 
above suggested would require constitutional 
amendment in any state, would depend upon 
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the language of the present constitution. A 
mere requirement that taxation must be “equal” 
would not seem to be any obstacle to a tax 
statute adopting this principle. “Equal taxa 
tion” admits of appropriate classification of 
the subjects of taxation. The only question 
whether the class of property subjected to par 
ticular requirements is a legitimate class. |{ 
under a constitutional provision that taxation 
must be “equal,” some property may be taxed 
while other property is wholly exempt, it would 
seem to be perfectly constitutional to tax one 
class of real property at one rate and another 
class of real property at another. The only 
question would be whether the two properties 
are really in different classes, that is, as to the 
soundness of the reasons for discriminating be- 
tween them. And it is submitted that the exis 
tence of differences (a) as to the advantages 
permitted to different properties, and (b) as 
to municipal burdens created by different prop- 
erties, is a sound reason for a difference in 
classification for tax purposes. 

If such a principle is to be adopted, one im 
portant qualification demands mention. Mere 
height does not necessarily cause serious con 
gestion. A tall building with a large open area 
provided by the private owner (please note the 
words “private owner”) may be little or no 
more burdensome than the same cubage spread 
thinner over the whole lot or a large percentage 
of it. This situation should be justly met. The 
idea is only that buildings receiving preferen 
tial treatment at the expense of their neighbors 
and community should be taxed accordingly. 





Bard in the foregoing article. 
for January, 1926: 


is main 


previous regulation or lack of it. 
problem? 





Can Zoning and Taxation Solve the Skyscraper Problem? 


The editors of this magazine will welcome, for future publication, com- 
ments on the new principle in municipal taxation advocated by Albert S. 
Our readers may recall the following para- 
gtaphs in the article on “Skyscrapers,” 


“What Is the Answer? On the face of it, it would seem: 

**Pirst, that every city must plan for some fixed basis of maximum of population 
per acre that will be cared for in each of its several zones. 

**Second, it must determine what average height of buildings will be necessary to 
maintain such a population without interference with the interests of the community at 
large. Having made this determination, it should then let property owners be free to 
build substantially as they wish on their own property, provided only that this average 


**Por example, if five stories were the normal limit, the property owner who 
wished to put up a ten-story building would be privileged to occupy only -~ ge 5 _ 
area of his lot, or make corresponding setbacks giving the same net results. 
wished to erect a twenty-story building, he could occupy only one-fourth of his et on 


“erg, instead of this sort of limitation, a city prefers to allow high buildings to be 
built regardless of such an average requirement, it must, by means of zoning for use, 
coupled with taxation, place a tax burden on the high buildings which shall be in some 
way commensurate with the burden that is thrown upon the entire community.’’ 


Mr. Delano’s suggestion deals primarily with future zoning; while Mr. 
Bard’s proposal has to do especially with the situation left over from 
Is it the answer to the skyscraper 


by Frederic A. Delano in the issue 




















GROWN FOLKS, TOO, PLAY AT SUNNYSIDE 


Experience with Open Spaces and Community 
Recreation in a New Subdivision 


By Herbert Emmerich 


City Housing Corporation, New York 


AKING permanent provision for play- 
ground and recreation space from the 
outset in new home communities is be- 

nning to receive wider and wider acceptance. 
Several experiments along these lines are now 
n progress, and at least one of them has gone 
ufficiently far to demonstrate that gardens, 
laygrounds, and open spaces are entirely 
racticable when new residential communities 
planned and built. This is, perhaps, the 

st important demonstration made by the 
ty Housing Corporation, the New York lim- 

ted dividend company, in its first model garden 

mmunity at Sunnyside, Long Island City. 

ntil this work was begun, however, there had 

t been developed a technique or method, and 

is in this connection that the company’s 

<perience at Sunnyside may be of interest. 

i lhe Directors of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion accepted the need for providing recrea- 

ial facilities as one of the cardinal tenets of 
heir program when work was begun on the 
-acre Sunnyside tract in March, 1924. In 
A e groups of houses built at Sunnyside, only 
. ) per cent of the land area has been utilized 
for building construction, the remaining 70 per 


sz 





cent being left open for gardens and play- 
grounds. The City Housing Corporation 
experimented first with the possibility of set- 
ting aside a playground tract within the square 
block which constituted the first unit of houses. 
In this area, a piece of land approximately 100 
feet square was reserved as play space and, 
upon completion of the houses, this tract was 
furnished and equipped with playground ap- 
paratus suitable for children of all ages. Ad- 
joining it, a regulation tennis court was laid 
out also. 

Frankly experimental as this plan was, its 
results were very carefully noted and checked. 
Meanwhile, construction had been begun on 
additional square blocks of houses, but the 
playground plan for the new Sunnyside blocks 
was held in abeyance until a definite policy 
could be mapped out, based on the experience 
of the company in the first group. 

This experience was not long in shaping it- 
self rather clearly. The children, of course, 
were delighted with the playground at their 
back door. Tennis enthusiasts among the adults 
were equally well pleased by the opportunity 
for play within a stone’s throw of their homes. 
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Strangely enough, the enthusiasm of the resi- 
dents varied, generally in inverse proportion 
to the distance which separated their homes 
from the tennis courts and the playground. 
hose families that occupied the homes imme- 
diately adjoining these spaces were not so 
keenly enthusiastic. There was some murmur- 
ing almost from the beginning about the noise. 
Also, there were among the home owners in 
the immediate vicinity, men who were employed 
at night and who had to get their sleep during 
the day. There were just one or two such, but 
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pleted during 1925 and 1926. 
it is this: 


In substance 


Interior Play Spaces for Very Young Children - 
a Separate Park for the Older Ones 


The interior gardens and courts, to whic! 
the centers of all the blocks of Sunnyside are 
given over, are ideal places for the very young 
children to play. Here, the youngsters of less 
than school age are entirely safe from traffic 
accidents and are much less apt to roam o1 
wander away. Mothers can keep a watchful 




















NEW TYPE OF INTERIOR COURT WITH PLAY PROVISION FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN ONLY 


to them the proximity of the playground and 
tennis courts was a real problem. 

Confronted by this dilemma, but still un- 
shaken in their belief that play spaces were 
essential, the directors of the company called 
a conference of playground and recreation ex- 
perts, including members of the staffs of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and others, which 
met at Sunnyside and spent the better part of 
a day in discussing the problem from all angles. 
On the advice of this expert group, the com- 
pany embarked on a new playground policy, 
which was carried out in the construction com- 


eye over them from their kitchen windows, 
where presumably most of these mothers spend 
the better part of the day. Since children of 
these ages are less apt to be noisy in their play, 
provision could safely be made for them in 
the interior gardens. For the older children 
and adults, the opinion of the experts was that 
their play would necessarily be too boisterous 
for the comfort of the householders surround 
ing the courts, and that some other method of 
caring for their recreational needs must be 
developed. It was decided, therefore, to set 
aside a tract of land at one end of the prop 
erty, where the play needs of this group and 
of the adults could be given full rein, with 
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causing annoyance. 
[he net result was the setting aside of Sun- 
vside Park, a three-acre tract at the north- 
isterly edge of the development whose area 
cht be said to represent the aggregate of the 
all individual block playgrounds which would 
ive been provided under the first plan. The 
irk was equipped with three tennis courts, a 
unior baseball field, volley-ball, basketball and 
indball courts, and two playgrounds, one for 
lider children and another for the smaller 
umngsters. A park house was also built, to 
provide quarters for the Park Su- 
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No small part of this is attributable to the 
work of the Park Director, a trained recreation 
expert who devotes his full time to the work. 
Grouping of all play activities in one spot 
made possible the employment of a director, 
thus giving the advantage of supervised recrea- 
tion which would have been impossible in a 
number of smaller play space units scattered 
among the centers of six or blocks of 
houses. This is a major advantage of a cen- 
tral playground. Without good supervision 
play spaces may not be an unmitigated blessing. 


seven 





pervisor and comfort stations for 
iovs and girls. Expert supervision 
was provided from the beginning, 
so that the space should achieve its 
best use. 

Sunnyside Park was dedicated 
in May, 1926, and since that time 
has become increasingly the focus 































ABOVE— 
Sand pit in 
the interior court 
playground of 
first unit at 
Sunnyside 
AT LEFT— 
Children’s 

Gardens 








for the community life of Sunnyside resi- 
dents. More and more, the playtime activi- 
ties of young and old alike have centered in 
ind about the park. It has served to take the 
noisy games away from the center of the house 
groups, and in thus concentrating play in one 
locality has brought the residents together for 
social intercourse. In this way, the growth 
of community spirit, which would have been a 
much more slow and tedious process, has been 
fostered. It has prevented also the splitting- 
up of the community into individual block 
groups, with conflicting, sometimes petty, in- 
terests, and has consolidated these interests 
into a single community spirit, finding ample 
expression in the park and its activities. 


Safeguarding and Financing the Recreation 
Spaces 

The first Sunnyside recreation space, which 
was located in the center of the first block of 
houses, was set aside in perpetuity by the City 
Housing Corporation, access and use being 
granted to the residents of the block in the 
deeds which they took to their properties. The 
underlying idea, of course, was to give this 
playground over to the permanent use of the 


residents. A similar plan was followed with 


the larger Sunnyside Park. Title to the three 
acres of park property was vested in a trustee 
acting for the New York Community Trust, 
which is in control of the park. 


the work of a Park Committee named from 


It supervises 
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among the residents and executives of the City 
Housing Corporation in whose hands is the di- 
rect administration of the park. 

Altogether, the park has cost slightly less 
than $100,000. The land cost $45,000, although 
it is now worth far in excess of this amount, 
and from $45,000 to $50,000 has been spent in 
building tennis courts, installing equipment, 
constructing the park house and other improve- 
ments. This total cost, however, does not bulk 
very large when spread over the 1,350 families 
who will live in Sunnyside when the community 
is entirely built. The actual capital cost, there- 
fore, will be about $80 per family, which is a 
modest sum for a benefit so great. 

Maintenance of the park has been provided 
thus far by contributions from the residents 
and from the City Housing Corporation. Bas- 
ing its action on a referendum taken among 
the residents, the company deeded the park as 
a private playground for the community resi- 
dents, so long as they are willing to under- 
take the burden of maintaining it. In the 
event that the residents at some future date 
should decide against continuing the park as 
a private playground, the deed to the Commu- 
nity Trust provides that it shall be tendered to 
the city of New York for public park pur- 
poses. 
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Until the completion of the Sunnyside com- 
munity, the City Housing Corporation has un- 
dertaken to subscribe a substantial part of the 
sum needed for the upkeep, the balance coming 
from the residents in the form of park mem 
bership dues. For the present, the dues have 
been set at $5 per year per family, which ex 
tends all privileges to all members of the 
families paying this fee. Whether this sum 
will prove adequate is doubtful. Present in 
dications are that it will not. The budget for 
the park, providing as it does for a full-time 
director and a gardener, and other necessary 
maintenance charges, totals approximately $8. - 
000 a year. If the residents of Sunnyside 
decide to continue this set-up, it will probably 
prove necessary to increase the annual family 
dues. Some steps are now being taken by the 
residents to meet this financial obligation when 
the entire burden of maintenance falls upon 
them in 1928. A committee of the Sunnyside 
Community Association has been at work for 
several months, making a study and laying 
plans for complete financing after the City 
Housing Corporation’s contributions cease. So 
far, there has been evidenced a very great in- 
terest among Sunnysiders and a whole-hearted 
willingness to accept the question of park main- 
tenance as their problem. 


City Building Means Man Building 
By Charles H. Wacker 


ITY building means man building. Environ- 

ment molds character for either good or bad. 

Beautiful parks, fine monuments, well-laid- 
out streets, relief from noise, dirt, and confusion 
—all these things and many others contemplated 
in the Plan of Chicago make not only for the 
future greatness of the city, but for the happiness 
and prosperity of its people. 

I have always laid stress upon the humanitarian 
side of our work, placing more emphasis upon this 
feature probably than I would otherwise have done 
because of the knowledge which I gained during 
my fourteen years’ service with the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society and the United Charities. 

For the past seventeen years the Chicago Plan 
Commission has asserted that city planning is the 
greatest issue confronting the American people, 
because haphazard city growth results inevitably 
in congestion, and congestion creates conditions 
that undermine health, foster vice and crime, and 
decrease the efficiency of workers. There is a 
direct relation between crowding and disease and 
crime. It is cheaper to help people to live decently 
in freedom than idly in jail or suffering in hos- 
pitals. Parks are better investments than ceme- 
teries. Slums must be wiped out, and in their stead 
there must be created districts made healthful by 
sunshine, invigorating by fresh air, and pleasant 
by places of recreation. 

Life in Chicago would have greater charm, and 
health and efficiency would be promoted, if we 
could abolish superfluous noises, There are enough 


necessary noises in a great city without subjecting 
ourselves to the slow tortures of those which are 
unnecessary. Nothing but a compelling public de- 
mand for surcease from noise will cure the condi- 
tion, which is really an uncivilized one. 


It is absurd to talk about a “city beautiful,” and 
at the same time submit to the smoke nuisance. 
What shall it profit us to have fine architecture 
if it is obscured by soot? Or fine parks if the 
vegetation is stunted by smoke? We may be an 
efficient and a convenient city, but we can never 
be a beautiful city until we abate the smoke nui- 
sance, and if we are not a beautiful city we shal! 
not in the long run readily be a world leader. 


The native Chicagoan is used to the condition 
and good-naturedly accepts it. But it is within his 
power, if he will but exert it, to have clean air, 
to save his health and his personal property from 
the ravages of smoke and dirt, and to remove the 
stigma that now attaches to Chicago’s reputation. 


In this connection we should not overlook the 
ever-growing menace to health from the fumes 
emitted by the thousands upon thousands of auto- 
mobiles that traverse our streets each day. Sooner 
or later, investigation and constructive measures 
may become necessary to overcome the evil from 
this source. 


—Excerpts from a recent address by Mr. Wacker in 
resigning the position of Chairman of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, a post which he has held with marked effi- 


ciency since the Commission was organized in 1909. 
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Light and Power for the 


Small City 


By P. F. Hopkins 
City Manager, Ames, Iowa 


IFTEEN or twenty years ago an interrup- 
f tion of electric service in our smaller cities 

meant little to the average housewife. If 
it occurred during the day, she probably knew 
nothing about it; if at night, she dusted off the 
kerosene lamp and got along fairly well until 
service was restored. That same housewife now 
would complain that the percolator and toaster 
could not be used for breakfast; that she could 
not finish her washing, or ironing, or could not 
use the vacuum clean- 


essential that it, too, will be considered from 
the standpoint of the community’s interest 
rather than from the standpoint of an income- 
producer for the power company’s stockholders. 
It is not the intention to recommend a whole- 
sale divorcing of privately owned utilities and 
a stampede to municipal ownership. Many 
cities and towns are being efficiently served at 
reasonable rates by private utilities, and such 
communities can safely leave such services in 

hands that have the 





er: that dinner was 
ate because the elec- 


right attitude toward 
the public they serve. 





tric range was off; 
that the ice machine, 
the radio. battery 
charger, the electric 
fan, the soft - water 
pump, the curling 
iron, were all on a 
strike because the cur- 
rent was off; — the 
whole day ruined. 
Fifteen or twenty 
years ago it did not 
matter so much what 
the charge per kw. 
was, because the few 
drop-lights used only 
io or 15 kw. per 
month. But now the 
range and water heat- 
er and all the con- 
venient appliances 
about the house are 
busy using current, 
and it does matter 
whether the bill is fig- 
ured at 15 cents, or 10 
cents, or 5 cents per 





Comments on Iowa Conditions 
Applicable Elsewhere 


There is at present in lowa a move- 
ment on the _ of several large interests 
to absorb all municipal plants possible, 
and in many cases the prices paid are 
really out of all proportion to the actual 
value of the plant, the object being to 
eliminate such plants and gradually obtain 
a complete monopoly of the industry. 
Some of the companies are fair and seem 
to have no difficulty with the towns they 
serve. Others pursue the policy of putting 
the rate up to the highest point the traffic 
will bear, and consequently have continu- 
ous controversies with these towns. The 
methods of misrepresentation used to dis- 
credit municipal plants are aggravating, to 
say the least, to those who know that 
municipal ownership is not in itself a 
crime, as the power companies would 
have one believe. Mr. Hopkins states that 
personally he has no quarrel with the 
companies, but he cannot resist present- 
ing the truth of the matter when the op- 
portunity arises. Conditions in Iowa are 
very similar to those existing in many 
other states, so that this article will be 
well worth the study of officials where 
there is any difficulty with a privately 
owned power-plant. 








Rates of Private Com- 
panies Are Very 
Variable 

A careful study of 
existing rates over the 
state of lowa will 
show some surprising 
differences. Towns of 
similar size, served by 
the same power in- 
terests, are paying en- 
tirely different prices 
for current. One is 
forced to the conclu- 
sion that the rates are 
based on what the 
traffic will bear rather 
than on a fair return. 
Rate schedules are 
juggled and distorted 
with service charges, 
demand charges, cus- 
tomer charges, and, 
finally, a current 
charge, until the aver- 
age man cannot say 


kw. Electricity in the home is now a necessity 
and not a luxury; and those things which are 
of vital interest to the dwellers in our towns 
and cities are worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of our councils. 

Long ago, American cities and towns recog- 
nized that their water-supplies were too vital 
to the well-being of the communities to leave 
them to private initiative, whose only possible 
interest could be a financial one. Perhaps the 
electrical industry will eventually become so 


what he really does pay for the current he 
uses. While all these various charges may be 
theoretically correct, they tend to confuse the 
customer and to create in his mind a distrust 
of the intent back of the rate schedule. He is 
suspicious of the thing he does not understand. 
He finds his neighbors in the same mood; and 
if the policy of the power company is simply 
to milk dry the territory it serves, an antag- 
onistic group gradually forms and the fight is 
on—and usually it is a disagreeable fight. The 
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town divides into factions, the issue becomes 
personal, and the enmities aroused are carried 
into other civic questions and policies, to the 
general detriment of the community. It is not 
a pleasant prospect that any town faces when it 
attempts to establish a municipal electric plant 
in direct competition with an established power 
company. The electrical field is a highly profit- 
able one and the power companies have no in- 
tention of giving it up without a fight. 

As the representative of a city which has 
been committed to the municipal ownership 
of its electric and water plants since 1896, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that there is no 
reason why any town or city of 3,000 people 
cannot own and operate at a profit a municipal 
light plant at rates as low as, or lower than, 
they can expect to obtain from any power com- 
pany serving them from a local plant or a high 
line. It is purely a question of management. 
Cities can borrow money at less interest rates 
than utility companies can; they do not have 
to pay dividends to stockholders nor contribute 
to the campaign funds of such politicians as 
may hold positions controlling utility rates, as 
the Senate’s Investigating Committee found in 
the Illinois primary; there is always the oppor- 
tunity of utilizing existing city departments 
for clerical and accounting work; the operat- 
ing force can often be used to operate the 
water plant. All these factors tend to lessen 
overhead and operating charges. 


Good Management of Prime Importance 

The success or failure of the utility is pri- 
marily a question of efficient management, 
assuming, of course, that there is a sufficient 
volume of business. It takes practically the same 
plant and operating force to turn out a million 
kw. hrs. per year as for four or five million; 
the fuel cost is the variable. The output of the 
Ames plant has nearly doubled since 1920, and 
yet no additional operating force has been re- 
quired nor would be required if it doubled 
again in the next five years. As a matter of 
fact, no more coal is needed now than in 1920, 
but that is due to economies effected in the 
plant equipment, and to the fact that the load 
curve has straightened out so that there is a 
satisfactory load over the full 24 hours in- 
stead of just a high peak at night with insuffi- 
cient loads the greater portion of the day. 

I do not mean to say that the small plant can 
generate current as cheaply as the big plant. 
The big turbine operating at full load under 
ideal steam conditions, the big boilers always 
at the most efficient rating point, coal bought 
cheaply in large quantities and handled by ma- 
chinery, all tend to lower costs than the small 
plant can hope to duplicate. This advantage 
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can only be offset by the factors just enumer- 
ated. Most people are not primarily interested 
in what it costs to manufacture current. The 
thing that interests them is the price they pay 
for the kw. hrs. registered on their meters. And 
a careful study of the rates charged by munici- 
pal plants in Iowa will show that they are con- 
sistently lower than those prevailing in other 
lowa towns of like population served by pri- 
vate companies. Yet these municipal plants are 
prosperous, giving good service, and, in most 
cases, rendering many free services to the 
other departments of the towns which other- 
wise would have to be paid from funds raised 
by taxation. 


Municipal vs. Private Financing 

The statement is often made that municipal 
plants not only do not pay taxes, but are some- 
times subsidized by tax levies which permit 
them to operate on low rates at apparent profits. 
It is true that there may be a levy for bond 
retirement or for street lighting or both; but 
did you ever hear of a levy to pay interest on 
the capital investment of a municipal plant once 
the bonds were retired? I never did. But it is 
only business to expect that the rates charged 
by a private utility should be adequate to pay 
interest, not only on outstanding bonds, but 
on capital investment, to cover depreciation, 
and to pay dividends. 

Now, the accumulated surplus of a municipal 
plant goes either to pay existing indebtedness 
or for needed extensions or betterments. The 
interest charges grow less, and depreciation is 
usually charged off of capital investment rather 
than set aside as actual cash reserve. In other 
words, the tendency with municipal plants is 
to reduce the indebtedness as fast as possible 
to stop interest charges, while with privately 
owned utilities there is no advantage in so do- 
ing as they are conceded interest on total capi- 
tal investment. Their outstanding bonds and 
preferred stock are simply perpetual mortgages 
which they have no intention of ever paying. 
Their customers will pay the interest when 
they pay their light bills. 


Valuation for Rate Adjustments and for Taxes 
Vary Widely 

The contrast between utility valuations when 
they are asking for rate adjustments and when 
paying taxes is amusing. An attempt was made 
to collect data on actual values, assessed valu- 
ations, and taxes paid by the private utilities 
in Iowa in hope that some conclusion could be 
drawn therefrom. But the discrepancies are 
so great that it is evident that each town uses 
a different measuring-stick. In general, the 


taxable valuations were low. Our own case in 
Ames is a fair example: 
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In 1919, when the Iowa Public Service Com- 
pany, the local gas company, now owned by 
the lowa Railway and Light Company, was 
asking for a rate increase, the value of this 
property was given as $165,265.34. As Ames 
has increased more than 50 per cent in popula- 
tion since that time, which would necessitate 
considerable additions to the plant and system, 
it is reasonable to assume that the valuation is 
at least as great now as then. This property 
paid a total tax for 1924 of $1,016.60; for 1925, 
$978.86, or an average of about $1,000 on an 
actual valuation of around $165,000. If this 
property paid taxes on the same basis as the 
homes of the private citizens of Ames, it would 
pay about $5,000 per year, instead of $1,000. 
Out of this $1,000 the general levy of the city 
receives $300, the balance going to schools, 
state and county. If our light plant were pri- 
vately owned and received the same considera- 
tion, it would pay about $2,400 in taxes, the 
general budget receiving $720 as its share. 
Now, as a matter of fact, while we cannot 
actually pay taxes to the general budget under 
lowa law, we do credit the budget with $10,000, 
against which we charge street lighting, etc. 
Compare that with the $720 which would be re- 
ceived if the plant were privately owned. The 
tax argument of many of our lowa utilities is 
pretty much for the benefit of the voter who 
doesn’t know the real facts. 


Each City a Distinct Problem in Municipal 
Ownership 


As stated previously, it is not the intention 
to advocate municipal ownership of light plants 
for all towns. Not all towns are financially able 
to take over such a plant, or have sufficient vol- 
ume of business to justify the investment re- 
quired. Each town or city is a separate and dis- 
tinct problem in itself and a study of its con- 
ditions and limitations alone should determine 
its course, Webster, Spencer, Cedar Falls, 
Muscatine, Algona, Atlantic, Estherville, Ames, 
and many more Iowa towns have demonstrated 
beyond question that municipal ownership can 
be just as successful as private ownership. 

But there is one phase of the question which 
| believe deserves serious consideration, and 
that is the acquisition of the distribution sys- 
tems by towns served by high lines. The in- 
vestment and operating costs are small com- 
pared to those required for the generating plant. 
You have control of the pole lines in your 
streets and can establish such rates as are fair 
and equitable for the various types of con- 
sumers. It seems to me that this is a logical 
and sensible solution of many of the controver- 
sies between power companies and the towns 
they serve. Let them generate the current and 
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wholesale it at a fair price to the towns, for 
them to distribute. I am convinced that this 
arrangement would be of mutual benefit to town 
and power company. If the town wants addi- 
tional street lights or needed extensions, it has 
full control without asking anyone; if the rates 
should be adjusted up or down, the city council 
can make the change at any meeting. If the 
time should come that a satisfactory contract 
cannot be made with the power company 
wholesaling the current, the town has the start 
toward its own plant, with possibly a neat sur- 
plus to help toward its cost. If a group of 
towns owned their own distribution systems 
and found that satisfactory contracts could not 
be made with the power companies, perhaps 
some one of the towns could build a plant suth- 
cient to supply the group and the surrounding 
rural communities, thus providing the desirable 
volume of business to insure economical oper- 
ation. This is already being done by some mu- 
nicipal plants. 

If a city is considering a municipal plant, I 
cannot refrain from making one suggestion: 
Do not hesitate to spend money for competent 
advice ; and do not allow some machinery sales- 
man to design the plant—he has only one inter- 
est and that is to sell machinery. 

I firmly believe that the one factor which 
has been responsible for most of our munici- 
pal plant troubles is the lack of competent en- 
gineering advice on the proper equipment to 
buy, and intelligent analysis of operating con- 
ditions. A thousand dollars spent for the right 
kind of assistance may return ten times that 
amount in the first year’s business. You do 
not go to a doctor for legal advice, nor call in 
a landscape architect when you are sick. The 
design and efficient operation of an electric 
light plant requires expert supervision just as 
much as your ordinances require the services 
of the trained lawyer. 

Perhaps the operators are doing the very 
best they can, but have gained their entire ex- 
perience in one plant and may not realize that 
certain operating conditions which have existed 
for years are fundamentally wrong and waste- 
ful. The trained man will pick up these points 
and show how to correct them. He may not be 
needed full time; but a periodic checking up 
will be well worth the cost. It might be prac- 
tical for a group of towns owning municipal 
plants to retain the full-time services of a com- 
petent man to analyze their problems and keep 
their plants at a high stage of efficiency. The 
cost to each would be nominal. 

Quite frequently we receive inquiries at 
Ames as to the amount of bonds issued to start 
our plant, existing indebtedness, rates, etc. 
Perhaps a short resumé of how one municipal 
plant became established might be of interest. 
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History of Ames, lowa, Municipal Plant 

The first electric plant in Ames was started 
in 1896: $12,000 in bonds were issued and 
$8,000 additional borrowed locally. The $8,000 
was paid off gradually and the $12,000 bond 
issue was paid in 1916. No other bonds were 
ever issued. All extensions and improvements 
have been financed from plant earnings. As 
the city grew, it was necessary to add or re- 
place equipment and to enlarge the building. 
The present building was built in 1915. The 
first turbine was installed in 1914, the second 
in 1918, and the third in 1925. In 1922, the 
steam plant was overhauled, two additional 
boilers installed, and a 206-foot stack built. 
Last year the entire switchboard and racks were 
rebuilt, and today they are as complete and up 
to date as money can buy. This year we expect 
to install coal- and ash-handling equipment; 
next year another boiler, and so on. Each year 
something is done to better the operating con- 
ditions. The distribution system has been un- 
dergoing a steady rebuilding since 1921 to take 
care of the rapidly increasing load—bigger 
poles, heavier copper, larger street lights— 
there seems to be no stopping-place. From 
1920 to 1925, Ames increased 50 per cent in 
population; electric meters increased from 
1,800 to 3,100, or 72 per cent; output increased 
from 1,750,000 kw. hrs. to 3,150,000, or 80 per 
cent. The output for 1926 will exceed 3,600,- 
000 kw. hrs., yet we shall not burn any more 
coal than during 1920. Increased efficiency in 
the plant, and a better distributed load, is the 
answer. 

The financial statement of the plant for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1926, is as fol- 
lows: 


Cash received from customers... $151,489.78 
Credit for street lighting...... 6,151.00 
Credit for pumping water..... 6,674.70 
Credit for pumping sewage... 1,282.53 
Credit for lighting City Hall 


and hospital 


Total earnings $167,550.21 


New Type of Surfacing Lessens 


HE use of coated stone screening as a finish 

for asphaltic concrete surfacing is a feature 

of the Modesto-Stanislaus River construc- 
tion project, 7.8 miles of which have recently been 
finished by the Valley Paving and Construction 
Company, of Visalia. This is one of the first proj- 
ects of any magnitude on which the new method of 
finishing designed to prevent skidding has been 
tried out. 

The original pavement was widened to 20 feet 
by cement-concrete shoulders, 2% feet wide and 
7 to 8 inches thick, placed on either side of the ex- 
isting 15-foot base, which was surfaced with as- 
phaltic concrete averaging 243 to 4 inches in thick- 
ness. Two-foot rock borders 4 inches in thick- 
ness when compressed also were placed adjacent to 
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Operating expense $ 70,605.61 
Maintenance (of which $7,589.29 
is for renewals of distribu- 


tion system) ..-e-eeeeeeees 


Total 


14,274.42 
84,780.03 
$ 82,770.18 


Gross profit 


We have no interest nor bonds to pay be- 
cause there is no indebtedness of any kind; 
but to place the statement on a fair basis, we 
will make the following deductions from the 
utility’s valuation of $283,244.82, as of April 
I, 1925: 

5% depreciation 
5% interest on 


Credit to budget 
taxes 


14,162.24 
14,162.24 


10,000.00 


investment... . 
in lieu of 
$ 38,324.48 


$ 44,445.70 


The actual valuation as of April 1, 1926, was 
as follows: 


Valuation, April 1, 1925, after deducting de- 


SOUR cb nessnncesassncsegiese eeeee $269,082.58 
New additions during 1925...........+e+:. 82,514.20 
Cash om BORE. sececcicoscacs 2666060300806 25,003.48 
Inventory of material on hand........... es 21,376.99 
Consumers’ accounts receivable...........-. 6,116.21 

Tatal BES ccccnccccsccseveccvcese «+» $404,093.46 


I leave you to judge whether or not the $20,- 
000 investment in 1896 was a good one. 

The rates under which the plant operates 
are as follows: 


Lighting 
8 Be Serr rere eee ee lle 
Se re. ee eee eae 9c 
ee Be Orr eee s Ve 
ret BED Be Weds: vnchodsaccenceweseeunmace 5c 
Power 
s..48. 35. =.) Eee ee ee 6c 
en OOP GE Dans. «cu cudas tied wees os teehee 5c 
ee TO: BO TAR 5 ic dco occu ce 6 d6vdhe sates aks 4c 
Se ee L,I. ic ona & eaonadedenk Geetme 8c 
CO See Gs MOR sé cn wens ewepeGib epned dkeenes 2c 
Cooking 
. fo peer ere ocescsees onsede s € 


All of the above rates are subject to a 10 per cent dis- 
count for payment by 10th of month. 


—From a report of the 1926 Committee on Light and 
Power of the League of Iowa Municipalities, 


Skidding on California Highway 


the concrete shoulders throughout the project. 
Specifications for the finish read as follows: 

“Screenings for the surface finish shall be thor- 
oughly coated with asphalt cement in the mixer 
and shall be applied to the surface immediately 
after the first rolling.” 

The screenings used were such as would pass 
through a %-inch square screen with not less than 
90 per cent of the total being retained on a stand- 
ard No. 10 screen. The amount applied varied 
from 10 to 15 pounds per square yard. 

The cement-concrete shoulders were divided into 
30-foot sections. Expansion joints were filled with 
a bituminous composition and jained by steel 
dowels to prevent settling at the joints by action 
of traffic. 
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The Eeonomies of Graveled Road Con- 
struction in Alberta 


By C. A. Davidson 


Highway Commissioner, Department of Public Works, Alberta 


FE have naturally examined first of all 
\¢ our sources of material for gravel 
roads and find that while nature 
rovided Alberta with a delightful climate, 
lorious forests, wonderful waterways, vast 
ountain playgrounds and most productive 
oil, she was not so prodigal with her gravel. 
\Ve have divided our gravel research into three 
ireas, known as the Prairie, Foothill, and 
\fountain, and we find that, generally speaking, 
we locate our material least where we require 
it most. 
Prairie material, with very few exceptions, 
difficult to locate, being generally high in 
verburden. The class of material also varies, 
being of a sandstone type with very little 
binder. A few pits contain a low percentage 
; calcium carbonate, but this material is gen- 
‘rally interspersed with a fine sand of doubt- 
surfacing quality. We 


tivity, which on occasion simplifies the problem 
of obtaining possession. 


Preparing the Subgrade 

Prior to the placement of material, the initial 
work of preparing subgrade for the reception 
of material is undertaken. The major portion 
of our work being on the plains, this prelimi- 
nary work demands close attention to the choice 
of route, consideration of drainage, gradient, 
and alignment. Soil conditions, especially in 
relation to the surfacing material available, are 
also important factors, and thereby occupy an 
important place in our preliminary engineering 
work. In the agricultural sections of the prov- 
ince, we are limited to our road allowances for 
our locations, the only changes being of a 
minor character at intersections where curva- 
ture has to be modified to meet the require- 
ments of modern transpor- 





have very little to enthuse 
over on our prairie pits, and 
the perfect one is still to be 


Research Studies 
The Department of Public 


tation. Our standard road- 
way is 20 feet in width, and 
22 feet in embankment over 


located. A few of the prin- Works of Alberta has of 5 feet in height or where 
cipal disadvantages of this necessity made extensive protection work has to be 
material are: too much clay studies of tthe available 


ind silt; layers and pockets 

fine sand; not enough 
binder; non-durable stones 
and weathered material; 
eams of coal and other im- 


construction. 


need of 
particularly. 





gravels for road surfacing and 
These studies 
will interest all who face the 
importing gravel 


installed. Our average 
quantity in earth construc- 
tion is approximately 4,500 
cubic yards per mile, and 
the average cost of one mile 








purities; too much oversize 
material; heavy and expensive overburden. 

Prospecting for this material is so far con- 
fined to areas within reasonable haul limit from 
our road locations, and the work comprises 
mostly a survey of likely places, based on 
physical conditions prevailing. In this we do 
not even neglect the humble gopher, to whose 
loubtful sphere of usefulness we must add his 
urrowing habits, which have on occasion re- 
sulted in a gravel find. 

Coming into the foothills, we find our ma- 
terial changing for the better, with our pits of 
ore frequent occurrence. Limestone replaces 
indstone, the pits are more accessible, being 
iid on something approaching a workable face, 
ind is coarser, and disintegrated limestone 
particles of value are encountered. Through 
ioothill country, pits are more readily obtain- 
ible because of there being less agricultural ac- 





of completed earth road, in- 
cluding culverts, riprap and 
other incidentals, is $2,280. This represents the 
initial investment in graveled roads and is by 
far the most important part of our work, inas- 
much as a surfaced highway can be only as 
good as its foundation will permit. This work 
is exclusively performed by contract. 


Maintenance Prior to Surfacing 

Following the completion of our earth con- 
struction, the road is turned over to our district 
engineers for maintenance, as we allow a period 
of time to elapse between the completion of 
grading and the commencement of surfacing 
No stated time is given, owing to the varying 
considerations of type of soil, intensity of traf- 
fic, and weather conditions prevailing. It is 
the exception rather than the rule to find our 
surfacing proceeding in the same working sea- 
son in which earth construction has been done, 
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as we certainly obtain better results by allow- 
ing the natural process of shrinkage to develop 
and to permit traffic to wear down and compact 
our grades. This is particularly desirable in 
the case of soil of the heavier type, such as is 
encountered in the central and northern sec- 
tions of the Province. 


Surfacing 

Next follows the calling for tenders on grav- 
eling which has as its basis material and ac- 
cess thereto furnished by the Department. The 
material may be screened gravel or oversize 
crushed, dependent upon the mechanical analy- 
sis of the pit, which is compiled as follows: 
Estimate of average composition of pebbles 
Relative proportion of same 
Relative proportion of various sizes 


Quantity of clay, silt or other binder 
Notes on impurities 


om Ore 


We do not in every instance, crush our over- 
size material. While all material shall not ex- 
ceed 1) inches in a circular screen, we do not 
proceed to crush material over that diameter 
unless the pit develops more than 25 per cent 
oversize. Should a large quantity of material 
be required, such as a contract recently com- 
pleted at Blackfalds calling for 80,000 cubic 
yards, we naturally make use of all material 
handled by putting everything rejected by the 
screen through a crushing and mixing plant. 
Our experience in this connection has been that 
to encourage a contractor to put in a proper 
plant for highway graveling, you must offer 
him the inducement of larger contracts, if 
reasonable bids are to be assured. Material 
may be hauled direct from the pit to the road- 
bed or taken from stock piles placed at railway 
sidings. The varying units of bid are as fol- 
lows: 

Preparation of subgrade per 100-foot Sta- 
tion—This work includes the grading and 
filling of the earth roadway true to a cross- 
section, which allows 0.1 foot of crown over 
20 feet of roadbed. The roadbed is therefore 
practically flat at the time the gravel is placed. 
Excavation, screening, loading and, if speci- 
fied, crushing oversize material is included as 
one operative bid at a unit price per cubic 
yard, loaded either to wagons, trucks, or rail- 
way cars. Stripping is paid for on the basis 
of excavation per cubic yard, and rejected ma- 
terial is paid for on the same basis as strip- 
ping. The next bid price asked is for hauling, 
spreading and finishing gravel surface in two 
courses, the unit of bid being per cubic-yard- 
mile. Haulage commences at the pit, and is 
computed on the average haul over a given 
mileage to be surfaced. Our first course is 
laid to a depth of 4 inches at the center line, 
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to zero 10 feet right and left, and the second 
course, which is not applied until consolidation 
of the first course has been completed, is laid 
to a depth of 2 inches at the center line to 
zero 8 feet right and left. Our total quantities 
per mile of road amount to 1,240 cubic yards 
in place, although in certain instances, second- 
course placement has been reduced to provide 
stock piles for maintenance purposes in quan- 
tities not exceeding 100 cubic yards per milc, 
which is roughly 2 cubic yards per station. 

We do not call for sprinkling or rolling in 
our gravel, as we rely entirely on our gravel 
being compacted by traffic. This is a subject 
of considerable local contention, especially 
during the first season’s traffic, when it can- 
not be denied that the roadbed offers addi- 
tional hazards to motor traffic exceeding a 
speed of 25 miles per hour. Our experience 
has been that consolidation has been rapidly 
obtained, one instance of which is on our 
graveled road between Calgary and High 
River, which, completed in the summer of 
1925, has already been scarified by our main- 
tenance crew, as the roadbed was so firmly 
compacted that additional material would not 
set in worn sections of the roadbed. 

The average cost per mile of gravel place- 
ment is at present $3,100 with an expectation 
of costs to rise as the length of haul increases, 
as we have naturally concentrated on placement 
of material where readily obtainable and have 
already practically exhausted our short-haul 
movements. 


Conservation of Material for Maintenance 

An important feature of our work is the con- 
servation of material for maintenance. We 
consider it a sound practice to pass up pits of 
limited yardage in preference to a location 
where, although the haul may be longer, a 
sufficient yardage is assured. By this means, 
gravel deposits of limited quantity are pre- 
served for maintenance purposes. The ques- 
tion of reserve supplies also enters into our 
action in preferring purchase of a pit on an 
acreage basis against allowing an owner a 
certain sum per cubic yard for material used. 
In this we are not always successful, as several 
gravel deposits, especially near towns, have 
commercial value for purposes other than roads 
and we naturally are not enthusiastic about ex- 
propriation proceedings, although that meas- 
ure has been necessary on one or two occasions. 

At present we have seventy known deposits 
of gravel suitable for main highways work, of 
which fourteen are operated on a yardage basis, 
payable to the owner. Nineteen pits have been 


acquired and are held in reserve for mainte- 
nance purposes, and thirty-seven pits are 














»wned and operated by the Department. 


Unit Prices 
An analysis of unit prices since the com- 
mencement of our work by contract, reveals 
some interesting figures, the following sum- 
mary being compiled from the working seasons 
of 1925 and 1926: 
Preparation subgrade .......+-.+++-- 87c per 100 ft. 


Excavation, screening and loading...4lc per cu. yd. 
Excavation, screening, crushing over- 


size, mixing and loading......... 80c per cu. yd, 
Loading gravel from stock piles...... 28c per cu. yd. 
Hauling, spreading and finishing: 
From pit ..ccccccceces susnueeeedo 45c per cu. yd. ml. 
From stock piles.....-cccceccceess 40c per cu. yd. ml. 


Our average haul from pits or railway sid- 
ings is 2.5 miles, and motor truck transporta- 
tion is almost exclusively used. At the incep- 
tion of our work, teams with dump and con- 
verted wagons were used, but as length of haul 
increased, our contractors became more partial 
to motor truck transportation. Practically 
every contractor has his own ideas as to the 
type of vehicle employed, but the 214- to 3-ton 
dump-truck, equipped with pneumatic tires, is 
at present the most popular. In our standard 
specifications we limit the load carried on the 
basis of width of tire, both for horse and mo- 
tor haulage, although the clause is not consid- 
ered to be very drastic. The clause is as fol- 
lows: “Motor trucks used in hauling shall not 
have a loading in excess of 600 pounds per 
inch width of tire, including the weight of 
truck as well as of the materials being trans- 
ported, and no wagon hauling one cubic yard 
of surfacing or more shall be permitted on the 
work with a tire width of less than 3 inches.” 

The maximum load for a truck equipped 
with 6-inch front and 8-inch rear pneumatic 
tires would be approximately 3% cubic yards 
of gravel. We encounter some difficulty in en- 
forcing a clause in our specifications, direct- 
ing that wagons and other vehicles engaged in 
haulage of material shall break wheel track 
over the surfaced section of the roadbed. The 
observance of this clause, especially when the 
roadbed is wet from rainfall, aids us consider- 
ably in obtaining rapid consolidation of our 
lirst course placement. Excavation and loading 
methods are of a varied character throughout 
\lberta, this condition being due to there being 
hardly two pit locations of a similar type. 
\arying quantities of material to be excavated 
so govern the selection of equipment. One 
n table feature is apparent—the inclination on 
the part of our contractors to provide them- 
selves with reliable plant. Some of our ini- 
tial work brought forward a weird assortment 
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of excavating machinery which suffers in com- 
parison with the types now being used by one 
or two of our more reliable bidders. Effective 
plant arrangements, especially when we are 
faced with a short working season, should be a 
determining factor of considerable importance 
when tenders are being reviewed. 

All work performed is under the supervi- 
sion of qualified engineers, who are responsible 
for the computation of month-end estimates, 
the acceptance or rejection of material, its mix- 
ing if necessary, and its proper application on 
the roadbed. 

Another point which has a considerable bear- 
ing on a contractor’s attitude to our work is in 
the accuracy of preliminary information. It is 
for this reason that we attempt to provide the 
fullest possible information on the class of ma- 
terial to be excavated and indicate on an ac- 
companying haul diagram the nature of the 
service road between the pit and the highway 
and also in providing an accurate statement 
of cubic-yard-mile haul. This is quite impor- 
tant and I have no doubt influences the bidding 
to a considerable extent. One cannot stress too 
strongly the economy of a thorough examina- 
tion into the sources of supply and the trans- 
ference of the findings into the fullest possible 
information on the form of tender. 

Some features of our construction in gravel 
roads differ considerably with accepted prac- 
tice in other states and provinces, and in com- 
parison our specifications are designed on a 
comparatively modest scale, more especially 
with regard to the size of material, most of 
which is not crushed. We recognize the virtue 
of the inclusion of angular fragments as con- 
ducing to the improvement in the binding and 
wearing qualities of the roadbed, and feel also 
that better results might be obtained by the re- 
duction in size of our material. At present, 
however, in common with many other features 
of western development, we have to achieve 
mileage in our race to cope with the abnormal 
increase in motor traffic. The same situation 
developed a few years ago in connection with 
our earth roads and today marks another mile- 
stone of progress in our graveling opera- 
tions. Demands for the extension of our 
Highways System far exceed our present abil- 
ity to finance the many additional projects ap- 
plied for, and prove once more that any im- 
proved type of road creates a further demand 
for extensions which will ultimately have to be 
met. 
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Osaka’s Street Improvement Work 


Widest Arterial Road Started Work 


By Nakagawa Tatsuwo 
Department of City Planning of Osaka, Osaka Society of Municipal Research 


Eprrorrat Note.—Because of the excellent ana 
picturesque English in which they are written, the 
accompanying article and letter are published ver- 

ms . = batim as submitted by the author. The editors of 
CITY OF OSAKA THe AMERICAN City are reminded, in this connec- 
: of City Planaing- tion, of an apology offered at the International 


City Planning Conference in New York in 1025. 
In starting to read his paper, a leading town plan- 


Osaka, December 1, 122 ner from Germany said: “You must excuse me if 
you do not understand me very well, but I speak 
En so good English as you speak German.” If we 
ee could write so good Japanese as our Osaka cor- 
e American City, : . . : 
New York, U. S. A. respondent writes English, we doubt if we would 
eee apologize to anybody for the achievement. 
SAKA, the largest industrial city of 
Permit me to ecddress you that I have been sub- Japan with the population of 2,170,000 
scribing th f rears in j American City, and ; ; ; itv 
much interested ia ite aatieie. eT ‘ 1S making a hasty progress in her city 
: planning. Among those on the list of street 
Often you maj rences to municipal ivitiec . ° 
abroad, and which coseded a Sgherest aa heteares improvement scheme of Osaka, one will find 
pp id tage egies! dagger gel the new widest arterial road, Hiroji or Wide 
s Il enclose herewith. f you could see your way to 


Spare some space in your issue, I should deen it an esteemed Avenue, with the whole length of 2463 Ken 





ae. or 4.478 meters and 24 Ken or 43.6 meters in 
Of course you will find many errors made in com- width. The cost of this work is estimated 
ca oh peat Man OO eee coe at in aaa 38,170,000 Yen, or approximately 19,000,000 
@anuscript, please correct at your will. Dollars. 
_ Anticipating that you will give this your unusuaT The first third of this avenue started its 
PO work this summer (1926) and is about to com- 
idee Seal paca plete by the end of this 1926. 
ns/T3 As this avenue transverses Nakanoshima 


Island, with the Municipal Office and the Bank 
of Japan on either side of the avenue, Oye and 
Yodo bridges of artistic design are needed to 
cross over the Dojima and Tosabori rivers 
These plans for their reconstruction were ac 
cepted by prize contest in 1923. 
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\s a whole, this arterial road will become 
{ter completion, by the end of 1931, the back 
ne of the Greater Osaka furnishing a direct 
raffic route from Osaka Station of the I. J. G. 

Railway Tokaido Line to Namba Station of 
Nankai Interurban Railway, through the Civic 
enter, the Business District, and the Fash- 

nable Osaka. For this purpose of providing 

for the enormous traffic of the date, and meet- 
ng the esthetic point of view, the municipal 
orities strived to layout their best knowl- 





edge got among western large Cities. 

Two lines of street railroad, motor vehicu 
lar road, cart way, and pedestrian’s sidewalk, 
respectively, compose. the surface treatment. 
Under the ground, shallow system subway 
rapid transit work will be commenced as soon 
as the government issues the order of permis- 
sion. Street ‘lighting standards are to be de- 
signed by aid of the Japanese Society of In- 
vestigating Lighting Apparatus. 
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Some Unusual Operating Features of 


Centralia’s Filtration Plant 
By R. S. Rankin 


Formerly with Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Il. 


tion of about 15,000 has for some time had 

one of the largest impounding reservoirs 
in Illinois, and a year ago the city completed a 
modern filter plant. Owing to the peculiarities 
of the water, however, it was impossible to 
forecast accurately all the difficulties that might 
be encountered in treating such a supply. Con- 
sequently, problems came up during the first 
year’s operation which required special study 
to solve correctly and economically. 

The water-supply for Centralia is taken from 
an impounding reservoir having a capacity at 
spillway level of approximately 950,000,000 gal- 
lons, and tributary drainage area of about 8 
square miles. A 20-inch diameter wood stave 
pipe about 8 miles long conveys the water to 
the filter plant under sufficient head to operate 
the plant by gravity for drafts up to 2 million 
gallons per 24 hours. Two steam-turbine- 
driven low-lift pumps with a capacity of 3 
million gallons per 24 hours are provided, how- 
ever, to raise the water through the filters 
when the quantity needed is greater than can 
be supplied by gravity. 

The high-lift pumps are two Prescott triple- 
expansion duplex condensing pumps, each hav- 
ing a nominal capacity of 2 million gallons per 
24 hours. They take their supply from the 
filtered water basin and deliver it to the city 
mains. No shortage is provided on the distri- 
bution system. 


¢ YHE city of Centralia, Ill., with a popula- 


Quality of Water 

The drainage area of the impounding reser- 
voir is relatively unpolluted, and the immediate 
surroundings of the lake are under the super- 
vision of a paid attendant. Owing to the large 
capacity of the reservoir in comparison with 
the tributary area, the water remains in the 
lake for a long time, and as a consequence 
there is ample opportunity for the growth of 
taste-producing organisms. Turbidities as a 
rule are quite low, which is due undoubtedly 
to the large capacity of the reservoir in com- 
parison to the inflow. Color in the water is a 
relatively negligible feature, as there are no 
swamps or other color-producing agencies on 
the tributary area. 

The water is quite soft in comparison with 
water in other parts of Illinois, having a total 


alkalinity ranging from 20 to 80 parts per 
million. Such low alkalinities complicate the 
chemical treatment and necessitate close super- 
vision over the alum dose. 


Quantity of Water 

One of the peculiarities in the water con- 
sumption at Centralia is comparative uniform- 
ity in the seasonal requirements. Furthermore, 
the peak occurs during the winter months in- 
stead of in the summer, as is usual. In some 
cases in the North, a peak sometimes occurs 
during a cold month in the winter due to the 
tendency toward freezing of fixtures unless 
water is left running, but it is a rather unusual 
occurrence in cities that do not have severe 
climatic conditions. In Centralia this effect is 
produced by the consumption of water by the 
railroads, which have a much greater demand 
during the winter months due to the heavy coal 
traffic and the consequent increased supply of 
water required for the locomotives. For ex- 
ample, during the year ending September, 1923, 
the average annual consumption was 1.76 mil- 
lion gallons per 24 hours, and in the maximum 
summer month August, it amounted to 1.81 mil- 
lion gallons per 24 hours, while during Febru- 
ary it amounted to 1.91 millions gallons per 
24 hours. The variation from the average did 
not exceed 8% per cent except in one month, 
September, when it was 14 per cent below the 
annual average. On a per capita basis this 
average annual consumption amounts to 130 
gallons per day. 

Hourly fluctuations during the day and night 
are also comparatively small. Again, this is 
due to the railroads, which require a consider- 
able portion of the water they use during the 
night hours. As a result of the high load {ac- 
tor, the plant can be operated at a fairfy uni- 
form rate, which tends toward great economy 


Filtration Plant 

The filter plant is composed of an aerator, 
mixing basins, two coagulating basins, four 
filters, a clear-water reservoir, and a head house 
which contains the office, laboratory, and chem- 
ical-handling equipment. The plant is rated at 
a nominal capacity of 3 million gallons per 
24 hours. 

The aerator is directly over a portion of the 
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coagulating basin and consists of a floor slab 
pitched to an outlet enclosed with cypress 
lows ers to confine the spray. There are eighteen 
3-inch nozzles in use at present, and taps for 
-ix additional nozzles are provided for future 
use. 

The mixing basin is of the under and over 
type with a nominal detention period of 9.5 
minutes. The two coagulating basins have a 
total nominal detention period of two hours 
and may be operated in series or parallel. Each 
of the four filters has a rated capacity of 750,- 
ooo gallons per 24 hours with a sand area of 
260 square feet. The strainer system comprises 
a central cast iron manifold with cast iron 
laterals 2% inches in diameter on 6%-inch 
centers. The filtered-water basin has a capacity 
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which operate the pump at 700 r.p.m. Even 
with the relatively infrequent operation, there 
are economies in the operation of the more 
expensive geared unit as compared with the 
slower-speed direct-connected units. No diffi- 
culties in starting or stopping the pump at 
washing periods have been experienced. 


Operation 

The difficulties in operation during the first 
year were of the kind that are hard to antici- 
pate prior to construction. They have been 
largely overcome, however, but in so doing 
enough interesting facts and observations have 
been made to warrant a description of them. 

One of these was the failure of the low-lift 
pumps to deliver more than a fraction of their 
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of 474,000 gallons, equivalent to 3.8 hours on 
the normal plant rating. The filters are equipped 
with hydraulically operated valves, controlled 
from a central operating stand. A feature of 
merit is the ample space and light provided in 
the pipe gallery. 

A rather unusual feature is the steam-tur- 
bine-driven wash-water pump. Steam is sup- 
plied from the boiler-room some 240 feet dis- 
tant through a 4-inch underground pipe en- 
cased in a special insulating conduit with suit- 
able provision for expansion and removal of 
condensate. The turbine operates at 3,450 
‘p.m. and is connected through reducing gears 


rated capacity. The pumps were made by a 
reputable manufacturer, passed a satisfactory 
shop test, were installed in accordance with 
plans and specifications, and functioned satis- 
factorily for a few days. Then the delivery 
gradually began to decrease and in a very short 
time both the pumps together could not supply 
the filter plant. Urgent calls for a pump man 
were sent out, but in the meantime the pump 
and piping were disconnected. The immediate 
suction connections to both pumps were found 
packed with mud turtles which had come 
through the pipe line from the reservoir. An 
inspection of the outlet screen at the latter 
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CENTRALIA, ILL. 


showed several large holes through which the 
turtles had passed. Removal of the turtles and 
repairing the screen have remedied the situa- 
tion, and the pumps have since operated at 
required capacities. 


Alum Dosage 
On account of low alkalinity in the raw 
water, care has to be exercised in adding the 
alum in order not to put more in the water 
than can be neutralized by the natural alkali- 
nity of the water. Daily determinations of the 
alkalinity are made in the raw and filtered 
water, which enables the operator to adjust 
his dosage to meet the varying requirements. 
As noted previously, the turbidity in the raw 
water is unusually low for a surface supply, 
so that the principal requirement of alum is 

to aid in bacterial reduction. 


Red Water Troubles 

Red water troubles are almost unheard of 
in Illinois. In fact they are seldom encountered 
outside the eastern states, where soft colored 
waters prevail. The citizens of Centralia know 
what they are now, but did not until after the 
filter plant went into operation. 

Red water is a term attributed to water 
which is normally clear and colorless as it 
leaves the water-works but when drawn from 
the house faucets, shows a reddish brown pre- 
cipitate. This is more likely to happen in the 


hot water system than in the cold. Naturally, 
housewives raise strenuous objections because, 
aside from the appearance, the water leaves 
a stain on clothes washed in it that it is prac- 
tically impossible to remove. 

In Centralia the complaints were not numer- 
ous until about the middle of July, when the 
weather was warm and there was little inflow 
into the reservoir. 


A careful survey of conditions was made, 
which disclosed the following facts: During 
the preceding summer of 1925 the draft on the 
reservoir had been unusually heavy, with the 
result that large areas formerly submerged 
were uncovered long enough to acquire a heavy 
growth of vegetation. In the autumn while the 
reservoir was still low a great deal of this was 
removed by burning, but much of the stalks 
and other materials which had not burned stil! 
remained. When the spring rains came, these 
were submerged and naturally began to rot and 
decay. Warm summer weather accelerated the 
process. As a result, large quantities of car- 
bon dioxide were produced. Since the water is 
low in dissolved salt of lime and magnesium, 
much of the carbon dioxide remained in the 
water as free COs. Tests of the raw water at 
the plant showed that this ran around 7 to 8 
parts per million. 

It is recognized that free CO; in the presence 
of dissolved oxygen in waters of low alkalinity 
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4s a corrosive action upon pipes and plumbing, 
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lime to produce a slight normal carbonate alka- 














-sking up some of the iron in solution and de- _linity in the filtered water. In this way all of 
. .ositing it as scales on the pipe interior. Heat- the free CO: is removed. At present, satisfac- 
‘oe the water tends to increase the corrosive- tory results are obtained with the addition of 
ess. When the faucet is opened and the water about 0.5 grains of alum per gallon and about 
: jrawn out of the pipe under high velocity, the 0.66 grains of lime in the form of calcium hy- 
= ron scale is flushed out. Aside from installing droxide or ordinary commercial hydrated lime. 
non-corrosive house plumbing, the obvious Seasonal variations will probably necessitate 
a remedy is to remove the disturbing gas, free alterations in the dosage of lime either up or 
4 (Os, Aeration at the plant actually reduces down, depending upon the amount of free CO: 
-his to about two parts per million, but unfortu- in the aerated water. However, in order to 
nately, in the alum reaction with the water, prevent serious incrustation of the sand grains 
| free COs is liberated at the rate of about 6.8 in the filters, the addition of lime will be dis- 
a parts per million for every grain of alum added. continued from time to time, thus permitting 
Some of this is removed in the process of the CO: in the water to react and remove the 
~ filtration, but some remains in the filtered deposits already formed. It may be possible 
water, to discontinue the lime treatment entirely 
The most feasible method of removing the When the pipes have acquired an adequate pro- 
‘ree CO: at Centralia seemed to be to add lime “om ei are 
enough to neutralize it and leave a slight ex- ally determinations of hydrogen-ion con- 
cess which in time would produce a protective C@Mtrations are also made, but so far no prac- 
coating on the inside of the pipes. Unfortu- tical use has been made of the results. Longer 
nately, lime adds to the hardness of the water, Tecords will likely assist in obtaining optimum 
but this does not now seem to be a serious fac- V@lues for the quantities of alum required. 
tor. Later, it may be desired to change to soda All of the chemical routine work is done by 
ash, which will not increase the hardness, but ©P¢tators, not technically trained, who never- 
& will add somewlent So Sie loeat theless show an aptitude for the work and are 
a Accordingly, a dry feed machine was pur- anxious to cooperate to the best of their ability. 
T é ’ . 
chased and piping connections were made at f Tastes and sage gag? Meg tow wale 
ly first to add the line at the same point as the bined parr pohupos : 4 " nol a sips Saget 
use, alum. The result was somewhat erratic, prob- "°° ™! th 7 aie wa mt re ng — 
aoe ably because the alum and lime had a tendency - pac = fe - ne adele rye _ ct 
a to react with themselves instead of with the rs oe oe eae used to t " = 
proper constituent in the water. The applica- ee te S08 8 ROBES OF years wou d = 
ner tion of the lime was changed to a point about be likely to find fault with a slight repetition 
the half-way through the mixing basin, and the ©! Some ‘a flavors to which they were 
sa results have been all that were expected. The ree TOF Se Many years. Undoubtedly, 
complaints have ceased and the water is satis- —_ they Ma oe critical 28 Uae 
a factory to tia aan goes by and the high quality is maintained. 
ies Chemical control of the various steps is : anasrmsemaare—- Tenia fron P. poner erscented 
; ateheas : : : efor } t i 
a maintained and the aim is to add just enough American Water Works Association in St. Lewis 
the 
ged . ° 
The President on the Federal City 
the “We are embarking on an ambitious building program for the city of Washington. 
. The Memorial Bridge is under way with all that it holds for use and beauty. New build- 
was ings are soon contemplated. This program should represent the best that exists in the 
alks art and science of architecture. Into these structures, which must be considered as of a 
still permanent nature, ought to go the aspirations of the nation, its ideals expressed in forms 
hese of beauty. 
' d “If our country wishes to compete with others, let it not be in the support of arma- 
on ments but in the making of a beautiful capital city. Let it express the soul of America. 
the Whenever an American is at the seat of his Government, however traveled and cultured 
car- he may be, he ought to find a city of stately proportion, symmetrically laid out and 
r is adorned with the best that there is in architecture, which would arouse his imagination 
oe and stir his patriotic pride. 
wee “In the coming years Washington should be not only the art center of our own 
the country but the art center of the world. Around it should center all that is best in 
r at science, in learning, in letters and in art. These are the results that justify the creation 
0 8 of these national resources with which we have been favored.” 
—From President Coolidge’s annual message to Congress, presented December 7, 1926. 
nce aan east 
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An Epitome of Sewage Treatment 


7, 


By George A. Johnson 
Consulting Engineer, New York City 


the subject of sewage treatment, but the 

prime essentials can be set down in a 
few words. Brief statements of these essen- 
tials may serve to instruct the public in an im- 
portant branch of sanitation at present veiled 
in terms of more or less indefiniteness. 

The author of this article is endeavoring to 
arouse interest in the treatment of municipal 
and institutional wastes by mechanical means, 
as distinguished from the biological processes 
which are now employed so generally for this 
purpose. He does not claim to have the ulti- 
mate answer secreted about his person, to be 
produced at the psychological moment. He 
rejects at the outset any suggestion that he 
is endeavoring to resuscitate interest in the 
direct oxidation process, except as one of the 
mechanical methods deserving of more study 
than it has received in the past. 

It is a fact well known to all sanitarians that 
bacterial mass action in sewage treatment is 
uncontrollable. Also, that the encouragement 
of biological activities in such work is usually 
accompanied at some stage of the process by 
the breeding of offensive odors and winged in- 
sects. Heavy first costs are entailed for long 
pipe lines to secure isolation of treatment 
works beyond thickly populated sections, and 
the broad areas of land required for the biolog- 
ical treatment works. 

A suitable mechanical process would cut such 
first costs tremendously. Bacterial activities 
being entirely dispensed with, odor production 
and insect breeding would be reduced to a mini- 
mum, in consequence whereof the treatment 
works could be located at any convenient point. 
Anything purely mechanical is controllable in 
the sense that a pumping-engine is reliably 
manageable by a competent operator of such a 
device. 


[) ise sub of books have been written on 


Why Sewage Must Be Treated 

There is no mystery involved in the reasons 
for sewage treatment. The wastes of human 
development perforce are, and will continue to 
be, deposited in the most convenient body of 
public water. Considerations of convenience 
and health dictate such a primary decision; but 
just as it is necessary in guarding against 
water-borne disease to purify all drinking- 
water supplies derived from the surface run- 
off of areas inhabited or frequented by human 
beings, so is it likewise necessary to treat the 


discharges from public sewers, lest the waters 
receiving them become unserviceable as raw- 
water supplies because of their grossly un- 
sanitary and offensive state, the well-nigh im- 
possible burden placed upon water purification 


‘works required to render them safely drinkable 


by human beings, and their inutility even for 
many industrial uses. 


How Sewage Must Be Treated 

At the outset, in order to encompass the 
problem of sewage treatment, a fair knowledge 
of the local conditions must be possessed. 
Rarely will strictly parallel cases be encoun- 
tered. The uniform practice of skimming off 
floating oil and grease is desirable. In addi- 
tion, the mere removal from the sewage of 
the grosser suspended solids, supplemented by 
the continuous use of a germicide to destroy 
bacterial life, will prove sufficient in some 
cases, particularly where disposal is into the 
sea. In others, the degree of treatment re- 
quired will be far more exacting, and propor- 
tionately expensive. 


Removal of Floating Oil and Grease.—These 
substances are best removed in skimming-tanks. 
Emulsionized oils and grease, of low specific 
gravity but too heavy to float on the surface, 
can be removed in part by screening, sedimen- 
tation, or filtration. An indefinite proportion 
of fats cannot be removed from sewage by any 
practicable means. 


Clarification of Sewage.—By clarification is 
meant the removal from sewage of the rela- 
tively small particles of suspended solids. The 
most practicable way to do this is by passing 
the sewage through fine screens, or by sedimen- 
tation. As the slot spaces in screens are re- 
duced in width, either by design or through the 
accumulation within or about them of grease 
and other solids, the percentage removal of 
such matters, and of quasi-suspended particles, 
will increase in proportion. Fine screens, when 
placed ahead of settling-tanks, will diminish 
the work to be done by the latter, as well as the 
amount of chemical required to produce satis- 
factory coagulation if chemicals are employed 
to accelerate and make clarification more thor- 
ough. The removal by screening and sedimen- 
tation of suspended solids from sewage, aided 
or not by the use of coagulating chemicals, are 
the only two practicable methods, 
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Sewage and Sewage Sludge 

The liquid and solid constituents of sewage 
have now been separated, for all practical pur- 
poses. Some of the finer suspended solids still 
remain in the liquid sewage, and the sludge 
from the fine screens and settling-tanks con- 
tains much water. From now on they will be 
treated separately. 


Composition of Clarified Sewage 


Clarified sewage is sewage from which sus- 
pended matter has been removed. Its content 
of organic matter and bacteria has been mate- 
rially reduced. Dissolved and colloidal mat- 
ters, both organic and mineral, remain substan- 
tially unchanged unless coagulating chemical 
has been used in the clarifying process. 
Under this circumstance very considerable 
amounts of such matters are drawn out of the 
liquid sewage. 

The mineral matters in the clarified sewage 
are not of particular concern, but the organic 
matters are, especially those that are highly un- 
stable. These, acted upon by the bacteria, 
break down and form compounds which have 
an active affinity for oxygen. If the oxygen 
dissolved in the water into which such clari- 
fied sewage is discharged is insufficient to meet 
the demands of these compounds, a body of 
water otherwise agreeable to the senses of sight 
and smell will promptly become blackened and 
foul-smelling through the establishment of 
putrid conditions. 


Treatment of Clarified Sewage 

There is but one way to preclude the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of putrefactive con- 
ditions in a public water receiving sewage in 
volume too large for it to digest, and that is 
by artificial oxidation of the putrescible organic 
matter in the clarified sewage prior to its dis- 
charge. 

A common method whereby this is effected 
is that of passing the sewage through filters 
composed of broken stone, or similar material, 
or sand. When the beds are maintained unin- 
terruptedly in an aerobic state, and the volume 
of sewage passed through them is not too 
great, bacterial action within them will convert 
the bulk of the unstable organic matter to in- 
ert mineral substances. Bacteria are reduced 
numerically, but not selectively, and the oxygen 
demand of the sewage effluent is far lower than 
that of the clarified sewage. 

Another method of more recent exploitation 
is that of intensive aeration, whereby com- 
pressed air is diffused through a body of slowly 
‘lowing sewage, the period of aeration being 
some two hours or more. The aerating proc- 
ess is designed to maintain a decided aerobic 
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condition in the sewage during the time-period 
required for a superculture of nitrifying bac- 
teria to act on the unstable organic matters 
therein. The finer solids are collected into 
larger units, and a subsequent period of sedi- 
mentation of the “activation” tank effluent re- 
sults in a final product of high clarity and 
stability. A dose of disinfectant added to this 
effluent still further reduces its bacterial con- 
tent, particularly of those germs that are non- 
spore-bearing. This method of sewage treat- 
ment is known as the activated sludge process. 

Another method substitutes an oxidation proc- 
ess without the aid of biological action. This 
is accomplished by passing fine screened and 
sometimes settled sewage, which has first been 
limed to a point of slight causticity, through 
an electrolizer wherein atomic oxygen is gen- 
erated. The absorption of this nascent oxygen 
by the unstable organic matters in the clarified 
sewage is almost immediate, and through their 
oxidation in this manner the electrolizer effluent 
is rendered highly stable, and substantially free 
from bacterial life. A subsequent period of 
sedimentation of the electrolizer effluent will 
result in a very clear final product of high 
stability and low bacterial content. 


Still another method is being investigated 
at this writing. This process involves fine 
screening, clarification with or without the aid 
of chemicals, and oxidation by unstable 
oxygenated compounds, like hypochlorite of 
lime. In this process the aim is to obtain the 
desired degree of oxidation of unstable organic 
matters in the sewage—the destruction of 
bacterial life is a coincident accomplishment— 
without the use of an electrolizer. This would 
result in a material lowering of the operating 
cost, of course. 


Summary of Liquid Sewage Treatment Methods 

There appears to be no question about our 
entire ability efficiently to treat liquid sewage 
so that it can be discharged into any body of 
water, in any dilution afforded, and offensive, 
even bacterially dangerous, eventualities be sub- 
stantially eliminated. The sole desideratum is 
undeniable proof respecting which of the proc- 
esses in use or now under investigation, will 
accomplish the desired result most reliably, 
simply, and economically. 


Sludge Treatment 

The sewage sludge problem has been and 
remains the one bar to success in sewage treat- 
ment practice. From what has been set down 
above, it is clear that the satisfactory treat- 
ment of liquid sewage merely involves ques- 
tions of reliability and simplicity in operation, 
and cost. Not so the sludge problem. 
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At present, sewage sludge is disposed of in 
a great variety of ways, mostly bad. It com- 
monly teems with bacterial life, since disinfect- 
ants are powerless to destroy bacteria embedded 
within particles of solid matter, and is there- 
fore dangerous. The greatest difficulty in 
sludge treatment is in dewatering. 

In septic and Imhoff tanks the sludge is en- 
couraged to rot out by bacterial action within 
such tanks, or in separate digestion tanks. If 
carried out thoroughly, the resultant sludge is 
of the general character of humus, inert and 
practically odorless. Its fertilizer value, how- 
ever, is substantially dissipated by the diges- 
tion process. In newer systems, where the 
treatment process involves strict aerobiosis, the 
sludge constituents lose little of their fertilizer 
value ; indeed, they may be somewhat increased. 

In removing the water from sewage sludge 
the operator encounters his greatest problem. 
It is now the more common practice to drain 
out the water on beds of porous material. In 
this operation trouble is encountered from odor 
production and insect breeding. Sometimes the 
sludge drying beds are covered with green- 
house construction, whereby such difficulties 
are segregated, and untoward weather condi- 
tions overcome in large degree as well. In 
the treatment of septic and Imhoff tank sludge 
less trouble is encountered from odors and in- 


sects than in the case of the sludges resulting 
from any of the strictly aerobic processes. 
These latter sludges may be practically “green,” 
readily putrescible, and high in fertilizer value, 
of course. They usually are of a flocculent na- 
ture, highly watered, and sometimes filter with 
difficulty without expensive and complicated 
pre-conditioning. 

Mechanical processes for quick dewatering, 
and drying by artificial heat at high controlled 
temperatures, are meeting with an encouraging 
degree of success. Centrifuges and similar 
contrivances for driving out the water in sew- 
age sludge have accomplished little, if any- 
thing, of practical value. 

It would seem that the most promising field 
of sludge treatment study lies in the develop- 
ment of mechanical devices to the utmost. The 
same advantages inherent in the purely 
mechanical treatment of liquid sewage are like- 
wise potentialities in the treatment of sludge 
by mechanical means. In fine, it is the author's 
conviction that far more time should be spent 
by investigators of sewage treatment processes 
in ferreting out every conceivable possibility 
of mechanical sewage and sewage sludge treat- 
ment. Success in this direction means an 
abrupt change from present costly, offensive, 
and difficult processes to far cheaper, inoffen- 
sive, and controllable methods. 


The City Which Shall Free Human Energy for Human Welfare 


HE city of the future will be a fit home for 
i the spirit of man. The problems of conges- 

tion, sanitation, and health will have been 
solved. The city will no longer be a place for the 
manufacture of delinquents, derelicts, and crim- 
inals. The social organization of the city will be 
not negative and remedial, but positive and con- 
structive. There will be a recovery of civic im- 
pulse and civic vision. Beauty will be added, and 
utility. The provocative and evocative influences 
in the city will all tend to the building up of the 
moral and spiritual nature of man. City planning 
and regional planning and zoning will have reached 
stages of development not dreamed of today. 

With the urbanization of people has come not 
an urbanity, a civilization, but the whole gamut 
of modern problems. We have crowded 
together faster than we have learned to live to- 
gether. We have lost our sense of values. We 
do not stop long enough to ask, “Why the hurry? 
Whither are we going?” 

The city must be not merely a boarding and 
lodging house for the congested hordes who live 
in it; it must be made a spiritual home for man, 
a place for evoking the best in mind, and for pro- 
voking him to his highest effort. When we build 
the city, we build man’s environment. We limit 
his possibilities, or we create many and diverse 
new ones. We open up vistas of achievement, or 
we leave him cabined, cribbed, confined. We leave 
man the weak-eyed bat whom no sun can tempt 
out of the range whose four walls make his world, 
or we start on a career of spiritual growth “whose 
range is deep beyond all sounding and wider than 


all seas.” 


The city should be viewed not merely as a 
house for man, but a home; it must be viewed 
not merely as a shelter for man’s body, but as 
a happy hunting ground for man’s spirit; veritably 
it must be a trumpet call to the New Heaven and 
the New Earth. 


This means in its elementary level all the achieve- 
ments of what is called city planning, but city 
planning must reach out and be regional plan- 
ing. It means zoning ordinances not merely for 
sanitation and health, but ultimately for beauty 
and human welfare in its widest sense and in its 
highest reaches. It means new subdivisions that 
will be competitive not in cheapness or in ex- 
clusiveness, but in their capacity to make men bet- 
ter and happier as well as comfortable. There 
will be restrictions on property in the interest of 
the fullest development of human beings. But 
no merely restrictive view on cupidity or exploita- 
tion will enable us to achieve this city we have 
in mind set upon a hill. It must be not a negative 
but a positive energy for the good life. It must 
free human energy for human welfare. It must 
have an educational, social and spiritual emphasis, 
as well as a physical and sanitary. It must have 
that vision without which le perish. The city 
expresses the climax of ) mg a folding drama oi 
man to become master of his fate. 


—From an address on “City Planning,” D 
Edward A. Fi Drew el ae Graduate 
School University, before the Wiscon- 
sin Chapter the American Institute of Archi- 























THE PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, BOY SCOUT SAFETY GUARD TOOK AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE 
A. B. C. (ALWAYS BE CAREFUL) CAMPAIGN LAST YEAR 


Educating the Public in Safety 


Three-Quarters of a Million Boy Scouts Show How 
By E. S. Martin 


Secretary, Editorial Board, Boy Scouts of America 


HOSE who have watched the develop- 

ment of public safety work in this coun- 

try have been more and more impressed 

th the importance of education as the main 

factor in accident prevention; and, since the 

ild of today is the man of tomorrow, child- 

od offers the most fertile field for safety edu- 
ition. 


Safety Scouts 
[here are today over 800,000 Boy Scouts in 
the United States. Naturally, the national or- 
ganization, the Boy Scouts of America, has an 
mportant part in educating the children of this 
untry in home and community safety. Re- 
rts come that in the development of Junior 
ifety Councils and Safety Patrols in the 
ools the Boy Scouts have been of special 
sistance. 
(he Safety Council Pledges have been 
lopted by School Safety Scouts in many cities. 
example, the Safety Pledge used in the 
oma, Kansas City, St. Louis, and a number 
other city schools, is as follows: 
| will work for the safety of others as I would 
t them to work for my safety. 


I will try to be careful all the time, everywhere. 

I will not take unnecessary chances of getting 
hurt and will warn others against doing so. 

I will do MY PART to help reduce the num- 
ber of accidents this year. 

All this I will do for the sake of humanity and 
the honor of the school 


Some of the things that the Scouts do are to 


Act as traffic officers in emergencies. 

Act as ushers at Safety meetings. 

Act as guards at public demonstrations 

Distribute warning cards to “jay-walkers” in 
jay-walking campaigns. 

Distribute announcements of Public Safety meet- 
ings. 

Give Safety talks to school children. 

Give exhibition drills at Safety meetings. 

Demonstrate First Aid. 

Demonstrate the Prone Pressure 
Resuscitation at public meetings. 


Method of 


The city of Paducah, Ky., has fifty recruits 
in its school traffic squad. The members were 
sworn in at the City Hall as safety officers, to 
impress upon the public the importance of their 
responsibility. Their duties are to direct traffic 
at the school buildings during the hours that 
pupils are going to and from school. The well- 
known Boy Scout smile has made their task 
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unheeding offenders have 
been reported to the police department. 

40,000 Cards for “Jays.”—Jaywalking citi- 
zens claimed the attention of Milwaukee Scouts 
on a recent Saturday. In an effort to do a good 
turn, the boys gave up their recreation to dis- 
tribute 40,000 cards among pedestrians in the 
downtown section, warning them of the dangers 
of haphazard crossing of streets: 


light, and but few 


“Cross streets only at intersections.” 

“Don’t step into street between parked cars.” 

“Never cross street diagonally.” 

“Follow traffic signs, no matter how great 
your hurry.” 

“Look to the left and right before crossing 
streets.” 

These were the admonitions which the cards 
contained. 

Safety Champs Decorated.—Seven Scouts of 
Detroit, Mich., have received medals for meri- 
torious conduct from the Bureau of Public 
Safety of that city. The boys belong to the 
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Safety Patrol of St. Catherine’s School. TT, 
each is accredited the saving of some person 
from injury or death, in connection with their 
school traffic duty. Two of these junior traffic 
men have been decorated twice. Each of De- 
troit’s parochial and public schools has a safety 
patrol, composed of boys selected from the up- 
per grades. Their duties are to aid in the di- 
rection of traffic before and after school and, 
during the noon period, to assist the smaller 
children in crossing the streets safely, and to 
prevent traffic accidents of all kinds. 

Aid in Traffic Survey—When Pittsburgh, 
Pa., decided to make a traffic survey, that city 
called on its Scouts for assistance. Fou 
hundred boys, each with the written consent of 
his parents to aid in the work, volunteered for 
the job. The Scouts’ services rendered free to 
that city cut down the cost problem. The or 
ganization was asked to help, it was furthe: 
stated, because the Scouts combined the neces 
sary qualities of civic spirit and conscientious 

obedience to instructions. 








CHICAGO BOY SCOUTS DO THEIR BIT IN A SAFETY CAMPAIGN 
BY CLEANING STREET SIGNS SO THAT AUTOISTS CAN READ 
THEM READILY 





After preliminary instruc 
tions, the boys reported or 
the appointed date. Th 
workers were supplied wit 
charts on which to check the 
traffic flow. Each form coy 
ered two fifteen-minute peri 
ods. Two boys as a rule, per 
intersection, were placed at 
the curb at the busiest cor 
ners; the work was divided 
among three and four Scouts 
Relief boys were assigned to 
aid the sentinels in turn. Th: 
Scouts’ reports were filed on 
the day on which the survey 
was made. 





Boy Scout Firemen 

Boy Scout Firemen are 
another important factor in 
the national campaign for 
safety. Their job is to stop 
the fire before it happens 
promote safety by preventing 
fire hazards. Hundreds of 
cities have organized Scouts 
as auxiliaries to the regular 
fire department to make in 
spections and report danger 
ous conditions. Such cities 
as Alhambra, San Marino, 
and Pasadena, Calif., have ei! 
ficient Boy Scout Firemen 
In Pasadena, the Boy Scout 
Auxiliary Fire Department 
at present has an active mem- 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SCOUTS TAKE PART IN A SAFETY DEMONSTRATION IN THE HEART OF THE 
TOWN 


ership of twenty-five, consisting of a chief, an 
ssistant chief, two captains, and twenty-one 
semen. The boys have made an excellent 
‘ord during the past fiscal year in maintain- 
a high standard of efficiency. An average 
fourteen Scouts attended a total of 42 drills 
nd special meetings, devoting 145 hours and 
» minutes to this work. 
Many other examples could be cited, if space 
ere available, of Boy Scout activities in be- 


half of safety on the streets, in the school and 
in the home. The Boy Scout prevents acci- 
dents because he is taught to think, then act. 
Training in swimming, seamanship, safety, life- 
saving, first aid, firemanship, personal health, 
and public health is given him as part of his 
regular daily program. 

The number of Scouts receiving specialized 
training in subjects allied to public safety is 
steadily increasing from year to year. 


Both Safety Education and Grade-Crossing Elimination Are Needed to 
Prevent Accidents Like This 

















A RECENT GRADE-CROSSING DISASTER AT LINDEN, NW. J. 
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Garbage Disposal by Incineration in 
Stamford, Conn. 


By C. P. 


TAMFORD, CONN., disposes of its gar- 

bage and light materials, such as wooden 

boxes, etc., by incineration. The plant in 
operation was established in 1924. It is the 
usual brick structure and is located on the out- 
skirts of the city near the water. The struc- 
ture is 45 feet by 35 feet approximately and 
three stories high. The ground story is largely 
given over to the dump from the grates, and 
the material for the fill is dumped into indus- 
trial cars and rolled to the fill on tracks. The 
incinerator proper is on the second floor, with 
the charging floor above. 

A long inclined ramp leads from the ground 
level to the charging floor, the width of the 
ramp being increased at the entrance. Both 
horse-drawn vehicles and motor trucks enter 
the left-hand entrance door and are driven 
over one of the two charging doors and 
dumped. All collection vehicles are equipped 
with dump bodies. Three men are employed 
on the charging floor for pushing the material 
to be burned toward the incinerator and for 
general work. An electric hoist on an over- 
head track handles the covers to the charging 
door, as but one is used at a time, and the 
charge is made as required by the furnaces. 

This Decarie incinerator has a capacity of 
70 tons per 24 hours. The water feed and 
ejector are Penberthy equipment, and the boiler 
feed is a Fairbanks-Morse unit. A Sirocco 
blower, made by the American Blower Com- 
pany, is used for draft. The entire force of 
the plant comprises five men, including the 
engineer. The plant is operated but eight 
hours a day. 

The incinerator serves but one of the two 
tax districts in Stamford, although residents 
have the privilege of bringing material to the 
plant and many concerns and individuals do 
so. Business houses bring boxes and packing- 
crates, and individuals contribute dead dogs and 
cats. Garbage and ashes are collected only by 
the city in the first of the two tax districts, 
which also has a sewer service and a modern 
sanitary code. The tax rate is higher, of 
course, than in the other district where resi- 
dents contract with private concerns for gar- 
bage and ash removal. The Health Depart- 
ment supervises the service, and the sanitary 
code is strictly enforced. 

A year ago the Sanitation Committee of the 


Shattuck 


city, headed by Frederick C. Oefinger, Chair- 
man, passed an ordinance regulating the col- 
lection and disposal of garbage and ashes. The 
city will not collect sand, stone, mortar, plaster, 
brick, tile, ete., or any refuse from building or 
excavating operations. The owner or con- 
tractor must have this done at his own ex- 
pense. Garbage or refuse is classified or 
divided into combustible and non-combustible. 
Each must be kept in separate containers and 
not mixed. Combustible refuse is defined as 
all animal and vegetable waste from the 
kitchen, rags, waste paper, old shoes, rubbers, 
and miscellaneous matter that will burn, ex- 
plosives excepted. 

The size of the containers is defined. They 
must be metallic with closely fitting covers and 
with handles attached to each side. They must 
not be more than 18 inches in diameter nor 
more than 24 inches in height. The containers 
must be kept on the ground and within 20 feet 
of the building, and will not be emptied in the 
cellar or on the veranda, back porch, fire-es- 
cape, or any floor of the building. The mixing 
of garbage with other material is prohibited 
and violations result in non-collection plus a 
fine. 

The area of the district served is approxi- 
mately four square miles, with a maximum haul 
of about two miles to the incinerator. The 
two zones of the district are served daily. The 
residents are complying with the ordinances, 
but at first had to be instructed. It required 
about 8,000 circulars to explain the incinerator 
service and the ordinance. At first, some lit- 
tle trouble developed among the foreign popu- 
lation, but when informed that mixing of gar- 
bage would result in non-collection, and a repe- 
tition of the offence in a visit to the police 
court, the violators swung into line. 


Collection 

A mixed transportation system is used. 
There are eight two-horse wagons with 5- 
cubic-yard dump bodies, and all have canvas 
covers which roll from the center or top of 
the body. Each vehicle has hooks on the side 
for carrying large boxes and cartons and even 
old baby carriages. The tail chain is also used 
to hold large articles, and canvas bags serve 
to carry extra material, the bags being hung 
on the hooks, 
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THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF REFUSE IN STAMFORD, CONN. 


One of the two-horse city-owned collection wagons; the drivers supply the horses. 2.—American-La France 
truck used on the longer hauls. 3.—Reo truck, showing dual compartments, one for garbage and the other for 
ashes, etc. 4.—Wagon waiting to ascend ramp; note use of hooks and tail chains to carry extra light, bulky material. 

Ramp and entrance to charging floor of incinerator; vehicles enter at the left and leave at the right. 6.—Gen- 
ral view of 70-ton incinerator at Stamford. 7.—-Wagon circling over dumping pit. 8.—-Boxes and other bulky 
iaterial are pulled from load and broken up when too large for feeding into the pit. 9.—-Non-combustible material 
Ss dumped from the grates into cars and wheeled to the “y" 10.—Narrow-gage track leading from the incinerator 

to the dump 
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The city supplies the wagons and keeps them 
in repair, there being a shop for this purpose. 
The owner-drivers are paid $9.50 per day for 
their services, which includes the supply of 
here are two Ford one-ton trucks 
which serve the west side of the district. These 
are equipped with Woonsocket Manufacturing 
Company metal dump bodies. 
units are two 2-ton 


the horses. 


The other motor 
Reo trucks with a Wood 
hydraulic hoist operating the dump body, and 
an American-LaFrance 342-ton equipped with 
a Van Dorn hoist and dump body. This motor 
equipment has been used for about one year. 

The results obtained with the truck 
have been very satisfactory. It has been in 
continual operation without delay, and aside 
from minor adjustments and lubrication has 
not required service. Four men work with 
this truck, one going ahead of the truck and 
bringing the material to the sidewalk. He 
then moves along to the next house, always 
keeping ahead of the truck. One man is on the 
truck to dump the load which is handed up by 
another man. The fourth carries back 
the empty receptacles. Considerable ground is 
covered in this manner and the material han- 
dled speedily. 


Reo 


man 


The same method is employed 
with the large trucks. 
and carry a 


Both make more trips 
volume of material than 
the horse-drawn vehicles. 

\side from the few 
plant, figures 


greater 


records taken at the 


are not kept on the weight of 
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loads of the various units nor the number 
trips made. It is estimated that the horse 
haul about 800 pounds of light and bulky mate 
rials. The records rather tha: 
weights. However, figures kept for the mont 
of July show on 24 working days a total « 
725 loads with a minimum day of 15 load 
and a maximum of 43. Another record show 
22 loads with a total of 28,225 
mated. 


show loads 


pounds esti 
On Christmas last year 60 loads were 
handled, this being combustible materials, the 
most of which was supplied by the stores. 

The horse-drawn wagons start collecting at 
7 in the morning but the helpers start out an 
hour earlier. The latter go into the yards and 
areaways, bringing out the containers. The 
helpers are paid $5 a day. The daily collec 
tions average five trips for nearby collections 
and four for distant collections. 

The larger trucks have two-body compart 
ments, so that ashes and refuse can be sepa 
rated from the garbage. The ashes are used 
for fill on land adjacent to the incinerator 
plant. The fill to date covers quite a larg: 
area; in fact, the site of the repair shop and 
that used by other city departments is all made 
land. 

The city maintains a garage. Minor re 
pairs, adjustments and lubrication are cared 
for by the drivers. Major repairs are sent out 
side to the service stations of the dealers rep 
resenting the makes of trucks. 


Armored Motorcycles for Police Patrol Service 
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SIX OF THE NEW ARMORED INDIAN MOTOCYCLES OF THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT 




















Planning and Designing the St. Louis 
Street-Lighting System 


By C. W. Atkins and W. A. Taussig 


Director and Staff Member, respectively, St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Research 


HE city of St. Louis has the unique dis- 
tinction of designing and constructing, 
as one complete project, a uniform sys- 
tem of street lighting for its entire area. The 
passage of the large bond issue of 1923 made 
available $8,000,000 for the installation of the 
In 1920, $1,000,000 in bonds had been 
voted for lighting parks and boulevards, and 
the 1923 bond issue was intended to provide for 
the extension of the system to the entire city. 
This is said to be the largest lighting program 
undertaken as a single project by any American 


system. 


Proper Procedure 

In recent years so much has been written and 
published about street lighting that many per- 
sons are of the impression that it is only neces- 
sary to select the kind of globe and pole pre- 
ferred and then proceed to install the system. 
The procedure leading to the completion of the 
plans and specifications for the St. Louis sys- 
tem may be taken as typical of what is neces- 
sary to be done in preparation for the installa- 
tion of a system of any considerable size. 

The first step is to insure that sufficient funds 
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A TYPICAL BOULEVARD RESIDENTIAL STREET-LIGHTING INSTALLATION IN ST. LOUIS—LINDELL 
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city. Denver, Salt Lake City, and Seattle claim 
for themselves the distinction of being the best- 
lighted cities. Their lighting systems are not, 
however, uniform in design and type for the en- 
tire city, as is contemplated in the plan for St. 
Louis. 

In many cities there are examples of elaborate 
and intensive street lighting, but these installa- 
tions are confined to a single street or to a lim- 
ited area. Such intensive illumination creates, 
by contrast with the less intensively lighted ad- 
jacent streets, what might be called “blighted” 

reas, and presents to the motorist a somewhat 
blinding effect when driving into the dimly 
ited area, 


will be available, and for this purpose prelim- 
inary estimates of the cost of installing the sys- 
tem must be prepared. If bonds are voted, as 
was done in St. Louis, the preliminary estimates 
are necessarily prepared from two to five years 
in advance of actual construction. In St. Louis 
the estimates were prepared in 1922, the bonds 
voted in February, 1923, and the first contract 
for installation was awarded in December, 1925. 

Estimates which are prepared so far in ad- 
vance of construction may be far from the 
actual cost on account of changes in prices of 
materials and labor and inability to accurately 
estimate quantities prior to the preparation of 
detail drawings. In St. Louis it is not known 
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at this time, and it will not be known until in- 
stallation in the first three districts is com- 
pleted, whether the amount of bonds voted will 
be sufficient to complete the system as it is 
planned. 

The St. Louis system will consist of about 
45,000 lamps having approximately 7,650,000 
total effective candlepower. It will replace 
about 32,000 gas lamps and 2,750 arc and in- 
candescent lamps having approximately 3,160,- 
000 total effective candlepower. The annual 
operating cost of the old system is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. It is estimated that the an- 
nual operating cost of the new system, not in- 
cluding overhead and interest charges, will be 
approximately $925,000. 

According to these estimates, after the new 
system is installed, the amount of illumination 
will be increased about two and one-half times, 
and the operating cost will be decreased about 
8 per cent. 


Planning and Design 


In planning and designing the system, deci- 
sions must necessarily be reached as to the 
amount of illumination to be provided on each 
street, the type of luminaire or lighting fixture 
to be used, the kind and height of standard 
and the type of system to be installed for the 
distribution of electric energy to the lights. 

In contrast to what might be expected, there 
is no uniformity nor standard practice to be 
used as a guide in reaching these decisions. 
Illuminating engineers differ widely in their 
opinions as to the mounting height of the 
lamps, the type of luminaire, and the type of 
distribution system best suited for particular 
installations. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society last year submitted to twelve expert 
illuminating engineers the physical characteris- 
tics of a typical residential street and requested 
each to submit his recommendations for light- 
ing that street. Each engineer submitted a dif- 
ferent solution. Three of the engineers were 
employed by one manufacturing company, but 
six of them were not employed by manufactur- 
ers of lighting equipment. 

To the engineering department of a large 
city the task of successfully designing the sys- 
tem therefore assumes large proportions. 


Illuminating Intensities 


As the primary purpose of the system is il- 
lumination, the amount of light to be provided 
for each street should be decided upon early 
in the process of preparation of the plans. 

In St. Louis the streets were classified into 
suitable groups, such as primary and secondary 
business districts, major thoroughfares, and 
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residential streets, and a certain illumination 
intensity was either tentatively or definitely 
fixed for each group. 

There are two methods in general use for 
expressing illumination intensities. The first 
and possibly the most accurate method from a 
scientific viewpoint is to specify a maximum 
and minimum number of foot-candles of il- 
lumination to be cast upon the street surface. 
The second and most generally used method is 
to specify the lumens or candlepower per 
linear foot of street. 

Various proposed standards of illumination 
intensities have been advocated by manufactur- 
ers and groups of illuminating engineers. The 
amount of recommended illumination varies 
materially, some authorities advocating more 
than twice the amount advised by others. The 
St. Louis engineers gave consideration to these 
recommendations and erected installations for 
observation and test purposes. 

The illumination proposed for the system is 
as follows: In the downtown district two 
lamps will be mounted on each standard, and 
the standards will be spaced about go feet apart 
on opposite sides of the street. The candle- 
power of these lamps has not been definitely 
fixed, but it will probably be 1,500 or 2,500 
candlepower per lamp, giving an illumination 
of either 660 or 1,100 lumens per linear foot 
of street. Secondary business streets will be 
illuminated by one 400-candlepower lamp per 
standard, the standards being placed opposite 
about 100 to 120 feet apart, giving an illumina- 
tion of from 80 to 67 lumens per foot. 


Major thoroughfares will be illuminated by 
250-candlepower lamps, spaced opposite about 
125 feet apart and giving an illumination of 
about 40 lumens per foot. Residential streets 
carrying street-car tracks will be illuminated 
hy 250-candlepower lamps spaced 120 feet 
apart, staggered, and giving an illumination of 
about 21 lumens per foot of space. Other resi- 
dential streets will be illuminated by 150- 
candlepower lamps, spaced on the average about 
135 feet apart, staggered, and giving an il- 
lumination of about 11 lumens per foot of 
street. 


Little interest has been manifested by citi- 
zens as to the amount of light to be provided, 
except in outlying business districts. Many 
requests were received from the organized 
business interests in such districts for intensive 
or white-way illumination. The city’s policy 
at first was to accede to these demands, pro- 
viding the property owners would agree to re- 
imburse the city for the extra cost of installa- 
tion and for the added maintenance and current 
costs. It was later discovered that the large 
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number of such installations would throw the 
distribution system out of balance and would 
‘nvolve a great deal of clerical work in dis- 
tributing the operating costs. The administra- 
tion’s policy now is to discourage all requests 
for special installations. 


The Luminaire 

In the selection of the luminaire, its illumi- 
nation characteristics, initial cost, appearance, 
and the annual cleaning and breakage costs 
should all be given proper consideration. 

There are two main types of luminaires in 
veneral use, the glass globe, and the lantern, 
which consists of a metal frame and glass pan- 
els. These units are adapted to both arc and 
incandescent lighting and may be used with or 
without refracting glassware. Both these types, 
in various forms and combinations, were con- 
sidered by St. Louis city officials. Illumina- 
tion characteristics and tentative prices were 
obtained from manufacturers. 

About six representative types of luminaires 
were installed for test purposes and for com- 
parison of appearance. These units were in- 
stalled successively on one street; the same 
type being installed on both sides of the street, 
extending a block or more in length. Photo- 
metric readings of the illumination produced 
by each type were made and compared. The 
installations remained for several months to 
permit numerous inspections for appearance. 

It was found that very little comprehensive 
and reliable information was available as to 
the cost of cleaning and per cent of breakage 
of the various types. The Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research obtained from sixteen large cities 
information from which tabulations were pre- 
pared showing the annual cleaning and break- 
age costs of the various types with respect to 
method of support and the mounting height. 
The information showed that the breakage cost 
was lower for lanterns than for globes, but it 
also showed that this difference would prob- 
ably be offset in St. Louis by the higher cost 
of cleaning the lanterns. 

There are two methods of refracting light 
rays. Symmetrical refractors bend downward 
many of the light rays that are otherwise di- 
rected upwards, and consequently more light 
s directed toward the street surface. Asym- 
metrical refractors go one step farther and re- 
direct to the street surface a portion of the 
light which would by symmetrical refractors 
»e cast on the sidewalks and buildings. 

Many prominent engineers advocate the use 
 refractors and claim that by their use much 
oi the light that would otherwise be wasted 
vay be redirected to the street surface. Many 
equally prominent engineers object to the use 


of reflectors, claiming that glare is produced 
and that the luminaire has a spotty appear- 
ance. 

A type of lantern was developed by the city’s 
electrical engineer on which a patent was ob- 
tained covering only the design, it being the 
intention to provide a distinctive design for 
the St. Louis system. Refracting glass panels 
were developed for this lantern, and several of 
these units were manufactured and installed. 
Refractors were considered for the globe type 
units. 

The initial cost of lantern units of various 
designs, equipped with diffusing glassware, 
ranged from about $13 to $35 each, and from 
about $17 to $44 each, equipped with refractors. 
Well-designed artistic diffusing globe units 
ranged in price from about $6.50 to $8.00 each. 
The cost of these units equipped with refractors 
ranged from about $10 to $17 each. All these 
factors were considered and, largely because of 
the low initial cost and low cleaning cost, a 
single-piece globe of deformed diffusing glass 
was selected for the St. Louis system. Two 
of the largest manufacturers of lighting equip- 
ment have each obtained patents on their dif- 
fusing globes, but the St. Louis specifications 
were designed to permit all manufacturers to 
bid. 

The fixtures are so designed that refractors 
may be installed later if desired. 


The Standard 


Ornamental standards are now commercially 
supplied in cast iron, pressed steel, and con- 
crete. More ornate designs can be obtained in 
cast iron and steel, but the initial costs are usu- 
ally higher than for well-made concrete stand- 
ards. 

A concrete standard made from red granite 
chips, octagonal in shape, with a mounting 
height of 15 feet, was selected for the St. 
Louis system, with the exception of the down- 
town district. This type of standard had been 
installed in the park system under the 1920 
bond issue and had proved to be satisfactory. 
In the downtown district the mounting height 
of the lamps will be about 2214 feet, but it has 
not been definitely decided whether the stand- 
ards will be of concrete, cast iron, or steel. 

It is planned to support the street-railway 
trolley wires from these lamp standards. The 
city is also endeavoring to induce the railway 
company to place their feeder wires under- 
ground in this district. 


Distribution System 


The three types of series lighting systems in 
general use are (1) complete overhead, (2) 
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underground secondary with overhead primary, 
(3) complete underground. 


In the complete overhead system, the wires 
supplying the lights are suspended overhead in 
the street. This type of system is generally 
employed when low initial cost is of the utmost 
importance. The overhead wiring is unsightly 
and a source of danger, and, being exposed to 
the elements, service may be interrupted by 
rain, wind, snow, or ice. 

In the system using underground secondary 
with overhead primary, the wires directly sup- 
plying the lights are underground and form the 
secondary circuit. The primary feeders and 
the transformers supplying the secondary cir- 
cuits are mounted on poles, usually in alleys. 
This type of system has the advantage of elim- 
inating unsightly wires from the street, pro- 
viding greater safety on the streets, and pro- 
moting freedom from interruption from the 
action of the elements on the secondary cir- 
cuits. A system of this type has a higher cir- 
itial cost than the complete overhead system. 

In the complete underground system the pri- 
mary and secondary circuits and all transform- 
ers are located underground. This type of sys- 
tem presents the best appearance, is safest, and 
is protected from the elements. The initial cost 
is greatest of the three types. 

The complete underground system is being 
installed in St. Louis. Engineering estimates 
showed that when completely loaded, the an- 
nual operating cost, including investment 
charges, for the complete underground sys- 
tem would be nearly the same as it would be 
for the underground secondary and overhead 
primary system. 

City ordinances have been in effect for sev- 
eral years which require the utility companies 
to remove a certain number of miles of poles 
from the streets each year and which will ul- 
timately bring about the elimination of all over- 
head wires. In deciding upon the underground 
system without the use of poles, the city was 
therefore practicing the policy which it had 
adopted with respect to private utilities. 

Electric energy for the system will be pur- 
chased from the local power company, deliv- 
ered to about ten city-owned district substa- 
tions, at 13,200 volts, In the substations it will 
be reduced to 20 amperes at about 3,500 volts 
and delivered to the primary circuits, of which 
there will be from six to twelve running out 
of each station. Each primary circuit will 
supply about 25 4-kilowatt or 14 714-kilowatt 
underground transformers, which will deliver 
the current to the secondary circuits at 6.6 
amperes, 1,200 to 2,300 volts. 


‘The substations will be operated automati- 
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cally, the circuits being turned on and off by 
automatic time switches. 


Specifications 

After decisions have been reached as to the 
amount of illumination to be provided and as 
to the type of luminaire and standard and type 
of system to be installed, field surveys should 
be made and detailed plans and specifications 
prepared. 

In the process of arriving at decisions as to 
the major features of the system, considerable 
detail work will probably be done, but the ex- 
perience with the first contract in St. Louis 
has shown that accurate field surveys should be 
made to obtain estimates of quantities and that 
maps should be prepared showing the precise 
location of the standards and other parts of 
the system. The specifications should describe 
the materials, workmanship, and method of in- 
stallation. They should provide for unit price 
bids on all major items for which the quanti- 
ties are either definitely or indefinitely de- 
terminable. The estimates of the quantities of 
the various items on which bids are required 
should be carefully prepared so as to obtain 
the greatest degree of accuracy. 

The specifications and contract should pro- 
hibit the contractor from using greater quan- 
tities of materials and labor than will be neces- 
sary. These provisions, whenever possible, 
should be written specifically for each unit 
item. Care should be taken that the specifica- 
tions do not prevent competitive bidding. Pre- 
liminary specifications can be submitted to the 
manufacturers for criticism and suggestions, 
which will permit them to point out any restric- 
tions as to their product. 

At the letting for installation in the first three 
districts of the St. Louis system, thirty-six 
items were enumerated in the proposals for bid- 
ding purposes. It was deemed advisable to cen- 
tralize responsibility for the complete installa- 
tion by awarding one contract for all items of 
materials and labor. Bids were submitted by 
nine contractors. The contract for the first 
three districts will soon be completed. Specifi- 
cations are now being prepared for the next 
contract. The original specifications will be 
revised according to the city’s experience with 
the first contract. 

The lights installed under this first contract 
were turned on in December. Up to Novem- 


ber, 1926, approximately 10,500 lights had been 
installed by city forces and placed in operation. 
These lights were installed in various parts 
of the city, about 3,200 being installed in parks 

These isolated installations have been made 
to provide lights on new streets and to replace 
the old lights on streets during the process of 
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lening or reconstruction. The types of stand- 
| and luminaire being used are the same type 
ypted for the entire system. Through these 
nstallations the citizens have been afforded 
portunity to observe the appearance and 
rhting effects and to express their opinions 
the system. 

A very small number of complaints have 
een received. Most of them were objections 
, the increased illumination on the residences. 

he city is attempting to satisfy these citizens 

installing asymmetric refractors in these 
mps. 

During the process of planning and design- 
ng the St. Louis system, it has been demon- 
trated that although a great amount of tech- 
nical information is available, there is prob- 
ably a more pronounced lack of engineering 
standards for street illumination than there is 
for any other municipal function of a similarly 
technical nature. The amount of illumination 
to be provided is almost entirely a matter of 
opinion. 


[he selection of the type of luminaire is, 
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after all, largely a matter of opinion. While 
consideration should be given to initial cost 
and to breakage and cleaning costs, its appear- 
ance is to a large extent the controlling factor, 
and appearance qualities are based on opinion. 
The same may be said of the standard as of 
the luminaire. 

In deciding upon the type of distribution sys- 
tem to be installed, probably the more important 
factors which should be given consideration are 
initial cost, operating cost, reliability and free- 
dom from interruptions, safety, and appear- 
ance. This part of the system receives the 
least amount of attention from the public, but 
it requires the greatest amount of engineering 
ability for its successful development. 

To insure that a most satisfactory system be 
obtained, it is important that the planning and 
designing be placed in the hands of competent 


engineers, assisted, if necessary, by experi- 


enced consulting engineers, who will reach 
opinions uninfluenced by purely sales argu- 


ments. 
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Suggested Outline of Headings for Codes 


of Ordinances 
By Ford H. MacGregor 


Chief, Municipal Information Bureau, The University of Wisconsin 


NYONE who has had anything to do 

with the revision or codification of the 

ordinances of a city or village knows 
that the task is not an easy one. The present 
report is offered as an aid in accomplishing 
this work. It seeks to present an organized 
and systematic plan of chapter headings and 
ordinance subjects, proper!v classified and sub- 
ordinated, suitable for use as a guide or outline 
by any municipality in the enactment or codi- 
fication of its ordinances. One of the confus- 
ing problems of revision is the proper group- 
ing or organization of the subject matter of a 
mass of separate and unrelated ordinances. 
The purpose of this report is to assist in this 
systematic organization. 

Undoubtedly, the first impression upon look- 
ing over the outline will be that it is too elab- 
orate and comprehensive to fit the needs of the 
smaller municipalities. But, no subject is in- 


cluded in this outline upon which some city 
village in Wisconsin does not have an ordi- 
nance at the present time. Without questio: 
every municipality will at some time or another 
have need for an ordinance or some regulati 
on practically every subject listed. 

An outline of this kind should not only prove 
helpful in the revision and codification of ord 
nances; it should also prove suggestive in th: 
enactment of ordinances. A city official, 
looking it over, will undoubtedly see subjects 
on which his city has no ordinance at present 
but on which it should have an ordinance. 

While prepared especially for the guidance 
of Wisconsin municipalities, it is hoped that 
this outline will prove of value in other states 
Suggestions or criticisms which will result in 
improving the report will be welcomed by ¢ 
author, who may be addressed at Madis 
Wis. 


CHAPTER AND SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Chap. I. By-Laws, Standing Rules, and Regu- 
lations 

1.01. Meetings 
(1) Regular and special 
(2) Time and place 

1.02. Order of business 

1.03. Standing rules 
(1) Presiding officer 
(2) Appointment of committees 
(3) Methods of voting 
(4) Limitations on debate 
(5) Attendance and absence of members 
(6) Standing committees 
(7) Committee reports 
(8) Special procedure—claims, budget, etc. 
(9) General rules of order 
(10) Suspension of rules 


Chap. II. Charter Ordinances 


2.01. Ward boundaries 
2.02. Charter ordinances 
Chap. III. Officials, Boards, and Employees 


3.01. Board of review 

3.02. Board of public works 

3.03. Park board 

3.04. Cemetery commission 

3.05. Village plan commission 

3.06. Duties, powers, etc., of officers 
(1) City or village clerk 
(2) Comptroller 
(3) City or village attorney 
(4) Street commissioner 
(5) City or village assessor 
(6) Weed commissioner 
(7) Village marshal 
(8) Water registrar 

3.07. Salary schedule 

3.08. Bonds 


Chap. IV. Finance 
4.01. The budget 


(1) Procedure 
(2) Estimates 


4.02. Appropriations 
4.08. Disbursements 
(1) Procedure 
(2) Claims 
(3) Forms of bills and vouchers 
(4) Purchasing 
4.04. Limitation of purchases, etc. 
4.05. Interest in contracts 


Chap. V. Police Officers and Regulations 


5.01. Chief of police or village marshal 
5.02. Patrolmen 

5.03. Uniforms—penalty 

5.04. Liability 

5.05. Pensions 


Chap. VI. Fire Protection and Prevention 
6.01. Composition and organization of department 
(1) Number of officers and members 
(2) Appointment, distribution 
(3) Chief, duties, records, and reports 
(4) Pensions 
6.02. Fire regulations 


(1) Use of streets by fire department 
(2) Destruction of property to prevent spread 
(3) Bystanders may be called to assist 
(4) Resistance to firemen—injury to apparatus 
(5) Fire-alarm system and regulations 
(6) Cutting of wires 

6.03. Fire prevention 


(1) Village fire limits 


(2) Removal of weeds, rubbish, combusti 
explosives, etc. 
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— : : (1) Traction engines—lugs 
4. ae ry — i it: Reteah- chan, ah, 
a auses of fires-——recofds anc ‘ 
(2) Inspection of basements, wiring, etc. 10.11. Traffic regulations 
(3) Plans of buildings in fire limits (1) Rules of the road 
(2) Arterial, through traffic, heavy traffic, ete. 
, ; 3) Left turns, turns between blocks, etc. 
hap. VII. Public Health ( ns, bet 
C P. Composition, organization, and regulations $3 Lights signs and signals, safety zones, etc. 
(1) Board of health 10.12. Parking regulations 
(2) Health officer : shat : . me 
(3) Rules and regulations (1) No parking, limited parking 
. 9 > . 
7.02. Abatement of nuisances ea ene — diagonal 
7.08. Power to examine buildings treet mar ings 
7.04. Contagious diseases TH ecenien of + y 
(1) Records and reporting ve. 2S. Removal CF SHOW and we i 
(2) Quarantine, placarding, and fumigation ng aoe weg ba sidewalks | 
(8) Removal of persons affected 10.17. Denosit of rubbish forbidden y, 
“ : ‘ hi. c | 
05. Food inspection 10.18. Gutters to be kept clean 
(1) Groceries, meat markets, restaurants 10.19. Regulation of poles, wires, and conduits 
(2) Exposure of food to dust and flies 10.20. Vaults under sidewalks 
06. Milk ordinance che. ia 10.21. Trees—planting and trimming 
7.07. Slaughtering of animals within corporate limits 10.22. Street lighting—ornamental 
08. Removal of dead animals, decaying matter, etc. 10.28. Signs and billboards 
09. Keeping fowl within corporate limits (1) Regulation of size and location 
10. Stables, manure, etc. — (2) Overhanging signs 
7.11. Construction and cleaning of cesspools (3) Illuminated signs ; 
7.12. Spitting on sidewalks and public places (4) Advertising signs to be removed from : 
13. Garbage collection and disposal streste 
7.14. Smoke abatement ordinance 10.96, Beldgue and vieducts 
. ° i e a : ; 
Chap. VIII. Public Property Chap. XI. Railways and Transportation 
8.01. Parks and parkways ; 
8.02. Playgrounds 11.01, Street railways 
8.03. Public library — (1) To stop at intersections 
8.04. Public cemeteries (2) Conductors to call names of streets 
(1) Superintendent and sexton (3) Tracks to be laid in concrete 
(2) Sale of lots (4) To pave and repair pavement between rails 
(3) Trust funds (5) To sprinkle right of way 
(4) Perpetual care (6) Heating and ventilation of cars 
(5) Burials (7) Receiving and discharging passengers 
Municipal market 11.02. Steam railroads 


8.06. Municipal boat-houses and bathing-beaches (1) Flagman at crossings 


(2) Speed within village limits 


Chap. IX. Licenses and Permits 11.03. Motor-busses 
1. Non-intoxicating liquors (1) Permits required—fees 
102. Dance-halls (2) Routes traveled 
2.08. Theaters and motion pictures (3) Schedules required 
t. Pool- and billiard-halls, bowling-alleys, shooting- 
galleries, ee Chap. XII. Water-Works 
Taxis, draymen—stands . 
Transient merchants and peddlers 12.01. Water board ; 
Junk dealers 12.02. Water-works superintendent 
s Pawn-shops 12.03. Water registrar 
.  Scavemene 12.04, Water-mains and service connections 
10. Auctioneers 12.05. Permit for connection required 
9.11. Cement layers 12.06. Water-rates and schedules 
1.12. Drain layers 12.07. Time and method of collection 
9.13. Dog licenses 12.08. Meters—care, installation, etc. 
114. Milk and cream licenses 12.09. Penalty for connection without permit or meter 
15. Circus and carnival permits 
116. Fortune-telling permits — Chap. XIII. Public Waters, Shore Lines, etc. 
17. Building permits, plumbing, electrical, etc. 13.01. Harbor regulations 
8. Permits to move buildings 3.02. E : 
). Permits for street openings Shape | agp yer ee of dock lines 
.. Permits to distribute patent medicines, etc. 13.04. wine of —— 4 
Billboard and bill-posting permits 13.05. Filline regulated _ 
Motor-bus permits .05. illing in shore line 
Sewer connection permits ‘ 
4. Revocation of licenses and permits Chap. XIV. -Sewers and Drains 
7 a 14.01. Standard specifications 
Chap. X. Streets, Alleys, Sidewalks, and 14.02. Permits and records required 
Gutters 14.03. Connections and excavations 
Sian i saint alt: uemaidib 14.04. Privy vaults—when connected 
Supervision and control of streets 14.05. Traps required 
(1) Superintendent of streets 14.06. Catch-basins—construction and cleaning 
(2) Board of public works 14.07. Regulated use of sewers 
Street names and numbers 14.08. Penalty for connection without permit 
_ Establishments of grades 14.09. Obstructions forbidden 
04. Street construction 14.10. Penalty for injury or obstruction 
(1) Standard specifications 14.11. Access to private premises 


“ ; 14.12. Drain layers license 
Installation of services before pavement 


Laying of gas-mains 


sa Obseracthen ai iaaeans Chap. XV. Buildings, City Planning and 
=e Zoning 
(1) Storage of materials in streets oe 
8. Encroachments 15.01. Buildings 
%. Excavations (1) Department of buildings—commissioner 
10. Forbidden uses 


(2) Building permits 
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(3) The building code 

(4) Building inspection 

(5) Plumbing inspection 

(6) Electrical inspection 

(7) Filling stations 

(8) Garages 

(9) Dry cleaning establishments 


(10) Billboards : 

(11) Storage of gasoline and explosives 

(12) Moving of buildings 
15.02. City planning 

(1) City plan commission—powers and duties 

(2) Collection of data and records 

(3) Approval of plats 

(4) Approval of statues, works of art, etc. 
15.08. Zoning 


(1) Zoning map 

(2) Use district regulations 
(3) Height district regulations 
(4) Area district regulations 
(5) Non-conforming regulations 


Chap. XVI. Weights and Measures 


16.01. Sealer of weights and measures 
16.02. Powers and duties 
16.03. Public scales 


(1) Use and regulations 
(2) Fees for weighing 


Chap. XVII. Offenses Against Public Policy 


17.01. Destruction or molesting of birds and squirrels 
prohibited 

17.02. Cruelty to animals 

17.08. Malicious injury to property 

17.04. Tying horses to trees 

17.05. Destruction of noxious weeds 

17.06. Premises to be kept free from filth 

17.07. Vagrancy 

17.08. Street beggars 

17.09. Barbed-wire fences prohibited 

17.10. Cotton-bearing trees prohibited 

17.11. Animals, fowls, running at large 

17.12. Curfew ordinance 

17.13. Minors in billiard-parlors 

17.14. Miscellaneous nuisances 


“The Fall 


CCIDENTS caused by slipping and falling 
A are numerous and costly. Much suffering 

and waste of money are the result of lack 
of care and preventive measures to insure safety 
for our daily footsteps. The National Safety 
Council, realizing the need of concentrating public 
attention on this matter, is giving wide circulation 
to a motion picture film with the title “The Fall 
of Man,” produced for the American Abrasive 
Metals Company, of 50 Church Street, New York, 
by the Worcester Film Corporation, of Worcester, 
Mass. W. H. Cameron, Managing Director of 
the National Safety Council, states that this film 
interprets to the general public, as well as to spe- 
cialists directly interested, the facts about slipping 
and falling accidents as no other piece of publicity 
has done up to this time, and that, because of the 
fine quality of the film, its presentation under the 
Council’s auspices has been authorized. 


Snow Removal in 


CCORDING to Arthur J. Creeden, Superin- 
tendent of Streets, Brockton, Mass., snow 
removal is started as soon as there are from 
two to three inches of snow on the ground. The 
equipment consists of ten V-shape truck plows 
which work each in its respective district. There 
are also two 5-ton Mead-Morrison tractors which 
are used for heavy snows. A  Barber-Greene 
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Chap. XVIII. 
Quiet 
18.01. Drunkenness 

18.02. Disorderly conduct 


Offenses Against Peace and 


18.03. Loitering and vagrancy i 

18.04. Disturbance of public meetings 

18.05. Loafing about depots, theaters, dance-halls, and 
places of assembly—forbidden 

18.06. Street musicians ; 

18.07. Whistles and unnecessary noises 


Chap. XIX. Offenses Against Public Safety 


19.01. Sale of firearms : 

10.02. Carrying concealed weapons 

19.08. Discharge of firearms and fireworks 

19.04. Bonfire regulations 

19.05. Vicious dogs—muzzling 

19.06. Killing of unlicensed dogs 

19.07. Vault doors on sidewalks to be closed 

19.08. Covers for cisterns required 

19.09. Obstruction of aisles, fire-escapes, etc. 

19.10. Throwing stones forbidden 

19.11. Playing dangerous games in streets 

19.12. Riding bicycles or skating on sidewalks 

19.13. Distribution of patent medicines, powders, |, 
tions, etc. 

19.14. Sales of poisons 


Chap. XX. Offenses Against Public Morals 
and Decency 


20.01. Obscene language and conduct 

20.02. Obscene literature or pictures 

20.08. Indecent exposure 

20.04, Immoral shows and exhibitions 

20.05. Disorderly houses 

20.06. Prostitutes not to loiter in streets, etc. 

20.07. Gambling houses and devices 

20.08. Gambling prohibited 

20.09. Indecent exhibition of animals—service in pub 


lic, etc. 
20.10. Indecent bathing—bathing regulations 
Chap. XXI. Franchises 


Chap. XXII. Construction and Effect of 
Ordinances 


of Man”’ 


The picture sets forth in a compelling way the 
seriousness of unsafe walkway surfaces which are 
causing thousands of deaths annually, and it chal- 
lenges the general public, and especially those con- 
cerned in building construction and maintenance, 
with verified facts that are little short of appalling, 
and opens their minds to the necessity of safe 
walkway surfaces. The theme is that of the 
thrifty treasurer of a corporation who objects to 
the expense for proper safeguards in the company’s 
new buildings, but whose viewpoint changes when 
his own daughter meets with just the sort of acci- 
dent of which the Board of Directors have warned 
him. The film shows that Death still counts on 
his harvest, for, while admitting that people may 
learn that there is no other hazard so serious as 
ynsafe walkways, the important question remains 


to be answered: Will they make walking 
safe? 


Brockton, Mass. 


loader takes care of about five miles in the busi- 
ness center and main arteries, loading trucks 
which cart the snow to the river and to open lots 
in the vicinity. The plowing area is about 144 
miles of accepted streets and 30 miles of private 
ways. The city serves all these streets, the main 


arteries first, then the secondary streets, and then 
the remaining streets in their respective districts. 
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City Type Pavements on Rural Highways 


By Henry Brevoort Smith 
County Engineer, Burlington County, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


tural county in southern New Jersey, has 

constructed over 85 miles of sheet asphalt 
highways through the county in the last few 
years, besides a considerable mileage of pene- 
tration macadam. About nine years ago, Bur- 
lington County realized the need of immedi- 
ately improving its highway system, as its old 
macadam roads were being rapidly destroyed 
by the ever increasing vehicular traffic, and the 
cost of maintenance 


B tara coanty i COUNTY, a rural agricul- 


were also variable in depth, and some even had 
an old telford center. It was decided that the 
first county pavement to be constructed should 
be 18 feet wide, and this included the widen- 
ing of the existing stone road to conform with 
the new pavement width. This was done by 
forming a trench 6 inches deep and approxi- 
mately 4 to 5 feet wide, on either side of the 
old existing stone road, and filling it with 
2%-inch broken stone. This stone was then 
filled with a local 





was amounting to a 
prohibitive figure. 
Many types of high- 
ways were studied, 


Low First Cost and Low Mainte- 
nance Cost 
Many thousand miles of bituminous this was 


gravel binder and 
thoroughly rolled un- 
til compacted. After 
done, the 


but most of them in- 
volved the destruction 
and wasting of the 


old macadam_ roads, 
which was not 
thought expedient. 


After discarding first 
one kind of pavement 
and then another, the 
field narrowed itself 
down to a type of 
pavement that could 
be laid upon the old 
stone road, using it in 
some way as a base. 
Finally the use of 
sheet asphalt sug- 
gested itself; and an 
intensive study was 
made of the charac- 
teristics of this type 


of pavement. Again 
came the questions: 
Was it suited to 


country roads? How 
long would it last? 





pavements throughout the rural districts 
of the country attest the fact that engi- 
neers are awakening to the possibility of 
using city type pavement on country 
roads. One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of bituminous construction is its 
remarkable flexibility—a flexibility that 
allows many interesting types both of de- 
sign and actual construction. 

One of the principal problems confront- 
ing the rural districts today is adequate 
highways with a minimum cost—not only 
minimum cost of construction, but mini- 
mum maintenance. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the growth and development of a 
community that it have modern trans- 
portation facilities, and this means im- 
proved roads. A rural or sparsely settled 
section of the country is dependent upon 
its highways, and these highways must 
function the entire year. The country is 
tapidly awakening to this need, but the 
question of the type and cost of construc- 
tion calls for intensive thought. 

There are many types of bituminous 
pavements that fill this need, but the city 
pavement type is principally confined to 
penetration macadam, sheet asphalt, 
Topeka, and bitulithic. 








What was its cost? 
Would it be expensive to maintain? 


These Z 


center portion of the 
road was thoroughly 
scarified and the ex- 
cess material in the 
crown was evenly dis- 
tributed over the en- 
tire width. New stone 
was added where 
necessary to correct 
any fault in the con- 
tour or to reinforce 
the base where neces- 
sary. ‘The whole was 
then thoroughly cov- 
ered with screenings, 
waterbound and 
rolled. This base was 
then _ subjected to 
traffic for a period of 
approximately thirty 
days, so that any 
weak portions would 
develop before the 
pavement was laid. 
Following this came 


the construction of the sheet asphalt pavement 
composed of 1% inch of binder and 1% inch 





questions were threshed out pro and con, and 
at last it was decided to try it out on an ex- 
perimental base. 


Sheet Asphalt Chosen 

Having decided on a sheet asphalt pavement, 
ihe next problem was how to salvage the base 
and properly utilize the stone, or road metal. 
Most of the macadam roads varied in width 
trom 10 to 12 feet and had much too high 
a crown for a bituminous pavement. 


They 


of surface mixture, varied from time to time 
in the hope of making some real improve- 
ment, and for a while a 2-inch base course and 
a I-inch surface promised to give excellent 
results, but during cold or chilly weather it 
was more difficult to prevent honeycombing, 
so we have gone back to the original thick- 
ness of 1% inch of binder and 1% inch of top. 

Before commencing the actual laying of the 
pavement, the stone base is thoroughly swept 


with a rotary broom and all excess dirt and 
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screenings are removed. Wooden forms 3 
by 6 inches are then laid to line and grade on 
the extremities of the base and are securely 
held in position by iron pins. The 14-inch 
binder course is then laid, care being taken to 
remove any minor depressions or potholes that 
are in the base. The binder is then thoroughly 
rolled and whenever possible covered with 
surface mixture during the same day. The 
following day the pavement up to this point is 
thrown open to traffic. 

Of course, many deviations from the out- 
lined method of construction are often neces- 
sary. At times we must modify a curve, re- 
align certain sections of the road, etc., which 
require an entire new stone base, a slag base, 
or perhaps a concrete base. Drainage plays a 
vital part in the construction of any road, and 
the old saying, “your road is as good as your 
drainage,” applies to this type of highway. 

Through most of our towns in Burlington 
County, the sheet asphalt is laid on a 6-inch 
concrete base, but to date it is impossible for 
a stranger to tell which is laid on a stone base 
and which is laid on a concrete one. Both 
types of bases, when properly constructed, give 
excellent results, but usually where we find it 
necessary to completely remove the old stone 
base in a town, so as to correct the grades, etc., 
we consider it advisable to put in a concrete 
base. We have also had splendid results from 
“black base’ where it was imperative to open 
the street immediately for traffic, and not wait 
for the length of time necessary for a concrete 
base to set. It might be interesting to note 
that a great many of the smaller county 
bridges along our roads have been paved with 
sheet asphalt directly over the deck, so that 
the road and bridge present a uniform grade 
and eliminate any jar or bump in passing over 
one. This statement applies to both wooden 
and concrete decks and in some cases to old 
block decks. The results along these lines have 
been excellent, and we are very much pleased 
with them. 

Burlington County has a total of 242 miles 
of county highways under its jurisdiction, ex- 
clusive of town, city, and township roads. 
These roads are maintained by the county’s 
forces, that carry on all the maintenance work. 
During the past few years this maintenance 
force has both grown and developed, and now 
much of our stone base construction as well as 
penetration macadam roads is built by them. 
As yet we have carried no sheet asphalt con- 
struction with these forces, but some day in 
the near future it may be advisable for the 
county to install a small patching plant to care 
for our many miles of improved roads. 
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Road Program 

Naturally, after having built the type of 
pavement we have used for nine years, an 
studied our traffic problems, we have a com- 
prehensive road program laid out. At this 
time it is our policy to build all roads not less 
than 20 feet in width with a 21-foot stone base 
and adequate shoulders. Secondary traffic 
roads are carefully constructed of penetration 
macadam, the same width as our sheet asphalt 
roads, so that as the county develops they can 
be easily surfaced with sheet asphalt without 
any more reconstruction of the base. This is 
an economical program and allows us to utilize 
and conserve both material and money and at 
ihe same time is giving the entire county and 
the traveling public a splendid highway system 
At present we are constructing new roads at 
the rate of ten to twelve miles a year. ({ 
course, this figure varies considerably, but it 
our general average. 

Costs 

Our costs for the various roads are inter- 
esting and we feel we are getting a dollar's 
worth of road for every dollar of the county's 
money expended. In round figures, our pene 
tration macadam roads 20 feet in width, in- 
cluding reconstruction of the base, shoulders, 
etc., ran between $16,000 and $18,000 per mile 
Our sheet asphalt highways 20 feet wide, in 
cluding reconstruction of the base, shoulders, 
etc., average approximately $27,000 to $30,000 
per mile. Each individual road of course 
varies considerably, but usually it takes about 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of stone per mile of mac- 
adam base reconstruction at $5 per ton in 
p'ace, including all the incidental work. This 
latter figure of course applies only to sheet 
asphalt construction. The prices of sheet 
asphalt also vary widely, depending on the lo- 
cation of the roads, railroad facilities, haul, 
etc. However, our average cost per square 
yard is approximately $1.40 for a 3-inch sheet 
asphalt pavement. At this point it might be 
interesting to note that the county’s specifica- 
tions require a weight of 170 pounds per square 
yard for 1% feet of surface mixture, making 
a total of 320 pounds for the finished pavement 
The weight is slightly above the average rr 
quired for most 3-inch asphalt pavement, but 
it gives a little latitude in filling minor depres 
sicns or slight potholes in the macadam base 
without weakening the rest of the pavement. 

Our oldest pavement is now going into its 
tenth year, and the maintenance cost on it has 
heen nothing. This road carries heavy traffic, 
and during the war was one of the main ar- 
teries to Camp Dix and was subjected to heavy 
notor-truck train travel. Some of our sheet 


a 
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phalt roads have needed minor maintenance 
them, but the average is less than $50 per 
le per year to date, which we consider a 
markable tribute to this type of construc- 
n. Of course, in many of the towns, open- 
xs in the pavement have been made for gas, 
iter, and sewer, but these are easily re- 
ired with a temporary mixture of asphalt 
d patch, and later, after settlement has taken 
ice, with a hot mixture. A charge of $10 
r square yard is made by the county for 
road openings in its pavements, and this 
m is more than ample to properly repair all 
uts. Usually it is advisable to wait until 


quite a number of openings have been made 
before having a hot-patch gang go out, and it 
has been our practice to do this class of work 
twice a year—in the spring and late fall. 


After nine years of bituminous construction 
and with 85 miles of sheet asphalt pavement, 
and many miles of penetration macadam, we 
are satisfied that our judgment in selecting 
city type pavements for country highways has 
been vindicated, and that they are not only 
cheaper per mile as to first cost, but materially 
lower in maintenance. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the Fifth 
Annual Asphalt Paving Conference, Washington, D. C. 


The History of Street Cleaning in Paris 
Part I 


(Prepared from a Translation Made by Adeline D. Lovett for the Bureau of Street 


Cleaning, Philadelphia: A. M. Soby, Chief; J. H. Nuttall, Principal 
Assistant Engineer 


By L. Girard 


Assistant General Inspector of the Public Works of Paris 


NDER the name of “street cleaning” are 
included all the operations designed to 
remove waste matter of all kinds from 

the public streets. Large pieces of rubbish are 
illed, specifically, “refuse.” A 


They then tried to utilize it as soil or fuel. 
Collection and disposal of rubbish in Paris now 
costs 48,000,000 francs a year and necessitates 
important plants. 

Street cleaning could not be 





rubbish-strewn street is unat- 
tractive to everyone, on the 
round of health. Neglected 
leposits of filth are one of the 
principal causes of epidemics 
hich have ravaged cities. 
(he first operation of street 
leaning undertaken by cities 
therefore the removal of 
refuse, and was limited to get- 
ng rid of the dirt and filth 
used by traffic. It was neces- 
ry, however, to reckon with 
carelessness of people who 
rew out into the street trash 
all sorts that they did not 
vant in their houses. 
lhe few historical notes be- 





limited to the collection of re- 
fuse. Gradually the dust prob- 
lem has been attacked and a 
series of new street-cleaning op- 
erations has been put into effect 
—sweeping, washing, watering, 
etc. They have become so im- 
portant that it costs 38,000,000 
francs annually to carry them 
on. The results are so pleasing 
to the people that more of such 
service is constantly demanded. 
Whatever the inclemency of the 
weather, the people wish to be 
able to travel around feeling the 
effects of it as little as possible. 
Their demands increase as pav- 
ing grows smoother and speed 








will show that the struggle 
ween the King and the peo- 
of France on the subject 
filth lasted for several cen- 
It ended by a sort of capitulation on 
part of the King, who finally had to con- 
t to remove both street dirt and household 
use, 
'o get rid of household rubbish, they began 
dumping it at the very gates of the city. 


PARISIAN STREET SWEEP- 
ER DURING THE REVOLU- 
TION 


origin far back. 


greater. The perfection of street 
cleaning knows no_ probable 
limit except the people’s desire 
for comfort. It has become a 
real industry, having its own methods and 


technical rules, which we will try to set forth. 


In Ancient Times 
corporations like to trace their 
Imitating this custom, the 


Business 
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Street Cleaning Department might claim that 
in early times the sort of work it does was con- 
sidered superhuman. Is not the method of to- 
day the same that the demi-god Hercules em- 
ployed in cleaning the stables of Augeas? 

It is not our intention to claim such a pre- 
decessor, nor even to recall ancient civilizations 
—Greek, Carthaginian, Roman—which, had, 
however, marked habits of cleanliness. Those 
which the Romans had introduced in Gaul van- 
ished completely with the Frankish invasion. 
The barbarous conquerors lived on their farms 
and concerned themselves little about com- 
munication with the cities. For this reason the 
paving of the Roman roads soon disappeared, 
buried under mud and rocks. 

During more than 700 years, from the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries, this was the condi- 
tion of the streets of Paris: there was no at- 
tempt to level the ground; water stagnated in 
all the holes; the unpaved surface was soft and 
muddy. The inhabitants, who knew nothing of 
cesspools, continually added to the refuse and 
filth in the streets, where domestic animals— 
rabbits, ducks, and pigs—searched for food. It 
was the greatest sign of contempt to throw into 
anyone’s face some disgusting filth from the 
city street. The contemporaries of the Mero- 
vingians, of Charlemagne, and of the Crusaders 
continued to splash through the mud of the 
Royal City, to which the plague returned at 
short intervals, but they considered Paris, 
nevertheless, as one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. 

At last Philip Augustus renewed one of the 
Roman improvements. It was in 1185 that the 
well-known scene took place when he was so 
annoyed by the odor of some street filth stirred 
up by a passing cart that he could not remain 
at the window of his palace. He immediately 
ordered that the streets and roads of the city 
be well paved with heavy sandstone. At first 
they used slabs one metre square and one foot 
thick. This was “the King’s Pavement,” and 
up to the time of the Valois kings it was laid 
hardly anywhere except on the two principal 
streets, which intersected near the castle. 
Afterwards smaller slabs were used, and from 
the sixteenth century on, the “Pavement” was 
known as “the King’s Highway.” 


Origin of Pavement Cleaning 

Until 1859 street cleaning was considered a 
police duty. An aide of the Marshal, called 
the Overseer of the Roads of Paris, was 
charged with the duty of policing the pave- 
ment and keeping it in repair. The oldest 
known law in regard to street cleaning is of 
1270. It is attributed to Jean Sarazin, ap- 
pointed Overseer of Roads by Saint Louis. 
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This law specified that the streets should be 
cleaned when the Overseer issued a proclama- 
tion. This is practically the system used to- 
day in several villages in France. Those 
who did not observe the law were fined about 
2'4 cents. This system of cleaning the streets 
only when the Overseer considers them too 
dirty still has defenders even in Paris. Ap- 
plied to refuse, the system is disastrous. Never- 
theless, it was the only one in use for more 
than 150 years, during which the plague did 
not cease to rage. 


The Common Depositories 

The people did not perform the street clean- 
ing with good grace. Royal authority con- 
tented itself with ordering them to remove ref- 
use from the sidewalks and left to them the task 
of getting rid of it. At first they threw the 
rubbish into their yards and gardens. After 
the thirteenth century they uscd to hire in com- 
mon a cart to carry the accumulated filth cut- 
side the city. They called these depositories 
“‘voiries.” 

Depositories were established at all con- 
venient points and made numerous _hillocks, 
traces of which are still seen. They existed in 
the city itseli—some of the most important of 
them at the city gates. All along the ramparts 
of Philip Augustus one may note the elevation 
of Bailiff Street, near the present building of 
the Bank of France; the Butte aux Copeaux, 
now the Maze of the Botanical Gardens; and 
several mounds, one of which is without doubt 
Montparnasse. Near the ramparts of Charles 
VI arose Butte Saint-Roch, and the still ele- 
vated parts of our great boulevards, like the 
hill of Bonne-Nouvelle, on which was the New 
City of Rubbish, and a part of the elevations 
on the boulevards of Saint-Denis, Saint-Martin, 
and Filles-du-Calvaire. Later, the depositories 
reached as far as Buttes-Chaumont and to 
Montfaucon. 

The depositories were not necessarily eye- 
sores. A layer of turf and a few trees sufficed 
to mask their origin and to give them a rural 
character. Drawings have been preserved 
showing that the Butte Saint-Roch was a rather 
delightful place. Some mills were there, and 
the hill did not disappear until our times, when 
the Avenue de l’Opéra was opened. 


Attempts at Organization 

We know the Parisian character too well 
to think that the inhabitants obliged themselves 
to remove the refuse properly. On the con- 
trary, it was common custom to get rid of the 
troublesome material by depositing it at night 
on a neighbor’s premises or on the public 
square. This is a scoundrel’s behavior, which 
some wagoners practice yet on the streets on 
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e outskirts of the city. In 

in the Marshal multiplied 

; orders and increased the 
penalties which were in- 

icted on those who threw 
ubbish on the King’s Pave- 
nent—making them pay a 
fine, in 1348, putting them in 
rison on bread and water, in 
(395, and even, in 1404, in- 
llicting the halter or the pil- 
lory. Paris remained dirty, 
and one epidemic followed 
nother. 

At the time of Charles V, 
the Wise, conditions were so 
bad that the Place Maubert 
had become inaccessible. At 
this time Marshal Hugues 
Aubriot made an effort to 
bring about the drainage of 
the surface waters and arranged for covered 
sewers. Charles VI, in a decree of March 1, 
1388, said: “This city is full of mud, refuse, 
and other filth, in front of each dwelling, 
which is most distressing to all good and hon- 
orable people.” 

Nevertheless, through fear of the plague, 
the organization of street cleaning had devel- 
oped. The city of Paris was divided into seven 
sections, placed under the command of the 
Overseer, and policemen were detailed in each 
one. The Overseer designated to the carters 
the depositories where they were to unload their 
carts. The Marshal intervened to limit the 
exorbitant charges of the carters and imposed 
fees proportionate to the distance of the street 
from the depository. But the streets of Paris 
remained so dirty that gentlefolk could travel 
only on horses or mules. Epidemics continued, 
and when each had passed, the people resumed 
their careless habits. 





The Government itself tried to accomplish 
the disposal of refuse. A public service was es- 
tablished for this purpose in 1506, and the duty 
of cleaning the streets, theretofore laid on the 
people, was replaced in 1522 by a special tax, 
forerunner of our special tax for sweeping the 
streets and removing refuse. The attempt did 
not succeed; nobles and common people soon 
learned how to avoid the tax. Beginning with 
1532, they employed a combination system, 
which consisted in imposing on the citizens the 
luty of cleaning the streets and piling up the 
refuse, while the Royal authorities transported 
t and levied a tax for this purpose. This con- 





sia as 
THE BUTTE SAINT-ROCHE, FORMED BY DEPOSITS OF REFUSE 


tinued until 1873. 

Royal ordinances of 1539 indicate that refuse 
collection lasted all day. The carts worked in 
summer from 6 to 11 and from 3 to 7 o'clock, 
and in the winter from 7 to 12 and from 2 to 6. 
Before the arrival of the cart, each house- 
holder must sweep in front of his door and 
make a pile of rubbish. Indoor refuse must be 
placed in “baskets or little hampers,” the first 
form of the modern trash can. Neighbors were 
held responsible “one for another” 
street. 


in. each 
Unfortunately, the law was not ob- 
served, although offenders were punished by 
the whip. 

A law of 1563 provided that each refuse cart 
should have a little bell. These bells did not 
disappear until 1919, when collection by auto- 
mobile was introduced. The people remained 
careless in spite of the plague, which caused 
25,000 deaths in 1562. 
maintained any longer. Only the noblemen’s 
palaces had cesspools. The people’s slovenly 
motto continued to be, “Everything to the 
street.” 

Under Henry IV and Sully, who had been 
made Grand Marshal of France. the manage- 
ment of the transportation of refuse and the 
collection of the tax were entrusted to Rémond 
Vedel, a contractor, who, having tried to raise 
the tax, provoked a riot and had to resign. 
Several “companies” which followed him did 
not succeed any better. 


The sewers were not 


From this time on, the 
transportation of refuse remained in the hands 
of contractors, while the collection of the tax 
was made by Royal authority 


This article will be continued in the March issue and will cover the gains since the sixteenth century, 
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Can Communities Condition Charity? 






By Scott E. W. Bedford 


Research Secretary, United Charities of Chicago 


ELF-EXAMINATION is always in order, 
S for organizations as well as individuals. 

Sometimes it takes courage—especially to 
face the results of the examination. The United 
Charities of Chicago, wishing to examine the 
results of its own methods and technique, un- 
dertook to discover, in terms of the lives of 
its clients, the value of its efforts for these 
families, by studying the data at the beginning 
of contact and then also at the close of the 
contact. A force of workers read the case 
records of 574 families selected from the thou- 
sands on file. A sampling process was used, 
so that the research method would be impartial. 
The question held in mind was: To what extent 
does the work of the United Charities enable 
its clients to take their places in society, during 
and after treatment, as do self-supporting 
families in good standing? 


Reason for Failure 


The failures and their reasons grouped them- 
selves under two heads: (1) limitations in the 
Charities itself and (2) limitations in the 
community. 

Of the 574 records studied, the causes of 
failure to return its clients to normal social 
life, as revealed in the United Charities itself, 
numbered 141. These shortcomings are listed 
under the three following heads: 


Inadequate number of workers............ 58 
Inadequate equipment of workers.......... 61 
Too frequent change of workers............ 22 

141 


There are times when the funds available 
are not sufficient to employ the number of 
workers needed; at other times, workers may 
be ill, on vacation, or otherwise not available. 
This would be true in cases of extreme emer- 
gency. On the item of inadequate equipment 
of workers, in some cases, the training or edu- 
cation is insufficient; in others, lack of pre- 
vious experience is the need. On the frequent 
change of workers, this has particular refer- 
ence to changes upon the same case, by the 
shifting of workers from one district to an- 
other, or putting them on special duty, thus 
taking them away temporarily from cases upon 
which they may have been working for months. 
Not that this is necessarily detrimental to the 
worker, but the change unsettles the client, thus 
making it necessary for the new worker on the 
case to gain the client’s confidence before be- 
ing of much value. 


Needless to say, the United Charities has 
been endeavoring to remedy these shortcom- 
ings since the surveys brought them into such 
decided prominence. 


Limitations in the Community 

What is more important to us in this paper, 
is the limitations in the community itself, which 
condition and hamper the work of the United 
Charities. The organization and work of a 
relief agency may be without fault and yet it 
may fail to restore the clients to normal social 
life, because of something in the community 
over which the charitable organization has little 
or no control. Lack of resources to meet ade- 
quately the following needs, which it seems 
logical to expect of the community itself, were 
revealed by the 574 Chicago records as fol- 
lows: 


Number 
of Instances 
“1. Opportunity for suitable employment. . 203 
2. Facilities for suitable housing........ 144 
S. Eee Ge, oc cecceuk ese cosine 76 
4. Educational facilities ..............- 50 
5. Care and supervision of feeble-minded 
OUD, & xs dpndddedewkKRbeeseacre « 33 
6. Support for dependent children in 
their own homes (through moth- 
GT DOMMBRED ons inen ct veksns ss 29 
7. Supervision of school children with 
havior difficulties ............. Indeterminate 
8. Facilities for recreation............. = 
9. Training in housekeeping........... - 
10. Need of vocational advisor.......... 3 
11. Supervision of offenders on parole.... 3 


* The first lack listed was considered in relation to the 
whole number of families studied, 574, while the others 
were in relation to the 184 extended service cases only 

The meaning of these items is self-evident, 
and I think these shortcomings are more or 
less true in every American city. They have 
reference not to the city as a whole, but to 
these particular families. For example, no 
city provides good recreational facilities more 
generously than does Chicago, but it happens 
that these particular families live too far from 
the kind of recreational opportunities especially 
needed by them. 

A great deal could be written on any one of 
these points, because they go right to the heart 
of some of Chicago’s outstanding social needs. 
For brief amplification let us take two: 


Housing Facilities and Law Enforcement 

It was felt that the most outstanding need in 
Chicago, which cannot be met by the United 
Charities because of limitations in the commu- 
nity itself, is an adequate supply of proper 
houses in neighborhoods of wholesale influ- 
ences. Thus the work of the United Charities 
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(or of any other welfare agency) is seriously 
handicapped because of the limitations imposed 
upon it by the community in which it operates. 
(he best the case worker can do is to encour- 
age the client to live in the least unsatisfactory 
houses and neighborhoods. 

There are only one or two efforts being made 
n Chicago to solve this “heart disease” of 
society. Chicago, as a whole, does not have an 
adequate conception of the importance of the 
housing problem. In New York City there are 
many noteworthy efforts, by private enterprise, 
being made to meet the situation. But in Chi- 
cago, aside from the experiment of the Chicago 
Housing Association a few years ago, and the 
work of Mills & Sons, there is nothing to re- 
cord. As far as the government is concerned 
in Chicago, it should be noted that Mayor 
Dever has recently appointed a Commission 
m Housing, to study the situation. 

Another factor conditioning and limiting the 
work of the United Charities in Chicago is 
the lack of law enforcement. The main laws 
which may be classified under this heading are, 
in the order of their frequency: the law en- 
forcing the father to support the family; fail- 
ure to enforce the prohibition law; the school 
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attendance law; the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium law; the sanitary code; and the 
child labor code. Let us make the point clear 
that these statements are not guesswork, but 
are based upon the findings of careful research 
in these particular families. 


Other Community Shortcomings 

In addition to the foregoing, factors condi- 
tioning the work of the United Charities, for 
which the community has at present no organi- 
zation, include: 

Support, from his work, for family of a 
prisoner. 

Training of parents in care of children and 
habit clinics for children. 

It is clear to one who has thoughtfully read 
the preceding, that the only answer to the title 
of this paper is in the affirmative—that is, that 
communities determine and condition the work 
of charity organization societies. In fact, such 
work cannot go forward successfully unless 
there is hearty cooperation in the community. 
The work of the United Charities in Chicago 
will continue to be less effective than its own 
efforts merit, as long as it must operate under 
these conditioning deficiencies. 


An Ordinance for the Abatement of 
Nuisances 


HE following draft, of special interest to 
villages and small cities, of an Ordinance 
Defining Public Nuisances, Prohibiting 

Their Creation or Maintenance and Providing 
Penalties for Violation Thereof, is suggested 
by the League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
The ordinance has been issued in leaflet form 
as Publication No. 11 of the League, which 
also contains an article with many legal cita- 
tions on “The Abatement of Nuisances,” by 
Harvey Walker. Copies are obtainable (at 1oc 
each) from the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 
Section 1. Public nuisance defined 

A public nuisance in a thing, act, failure to 
ict, Occupation, or use of property which: 

1. Shall annoy, injure, or endanger the safety, 


health, comfort, or repose of any considerable 
number of persons: 

2. Shall offend the public decency ; 

3. Shall unlawfully interfere with, obstruct or 
tend to obstruct, or render dangerous for passage, 
a lake, navigable river, bay, stream, canal or 
basin, or a public park, square, street, alley, or 
highway; or 

4. Shall in any way render any considerable 


number of persons insecure in life or in use of 
property. 


Section 2. Public nuisances affecting health 

The following are hereby declared to be public 
nuisances affecting health: 

1. All decayed or unwholesome 
for sale to the public. 

2. All diseased animals running at large. 

3. All ponds, pools of water, or vessels holding 
s‘agnant water in which mosquitoes can breed. 

4. Milk produced by cows which have not been 
tested and found free from tuberculosis with'n 
the year previous to the offering of such milk for 
sale to the public. 

5. Carcasses of animals not buried or otherwise 
disposed of in a sanitary manner within twenty- 
four hours after death. 

6. Accumulations of manure or rubbish which 
are breeding-places for flies, mosquitoes, or ver 
min. 

7. Privy vaults and garbage cans which are 
not fly-tight. 

8. The pollution of any public well or cistern, 
stream, lake, canal, or body of water by sewage, 
creamery or industrial wastes, or other substances. 

9. All noxious weeds and other rank growths 
of vegetation upon public or private property. 

10. Dense smoke, noxious fumes, gas, 
or cinders in such quantities as to render 
occupancy of property uncomfortable to a 
son of ordinary sensibilities. 

11. Offensive trades and businesses as define: 
by statute not licensed by the village board 
health as provided by law. 
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12. All public exposure of persons having con- 
tagious disease. 

13. The use of a common public drinking cup 
or roller towel. 

14. The distribution of samples of medicines 
or drugs unless such samples are placed in the 
hands of an adult person. 

15. All other acts, omissions of acts, occupa- 
tions, and uses of property which are in fact a 
menace to the public health. 


Section 3. Public nuisances affecting morals 
and decency 


The following are hereby declared to be public 
nuisances affecting public morals and decency: 

1. All gambling devices, slot machines, and 
punch boards. 

2. All houses kept for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or promiscuous sexual intercourse, gambling 
houses, houses of ill fame, and bawdy houses. 

3. All domestic animals in the act of copula- 
tion exposed to public view. 

4. All places where intoxicating liquors are 
manufactured, sold, bartered, or given away in 
violation of law or where persons are permitted 
to resort for the purpose of drinking intoxicating 
liquors kept for sale, barter, or distributed in 
violation of law, and all liquors, bottles, kegs, 
pumps, bars, and other property kept at and used 
for maintaining such a place. 

5. Any vehicle used for any immoral or il- 
legal purpose. 

6. All indecent or obscene pictures, books, 
pamphlets, magazines and newspapers. 

7. The public use of profane or obscene lan- 
guage. 

8. Betting, bookmaking, prize fighting, and all 
apparatus used in such occupations. 

9. Places used for the holding of public dances 
unless conducted as provided by law. 


Section 4. Public nuisance affecting peace and 
safety 


The following are declared to be public nuisances 
affecting public peace and safety: 

1. All snow and ice not removed from public 
sidewalks twelve hours after the snow or ice has 
ceased to fall thereon. 

2. All trees, hedges, billboards, or other ob- 
structions which prevent persons driving vehicles 
approaching an intersection of public highways 
from having a clear view of traffic approaching 
such intersection from cross-streets, for one hun- 
dred feet along such cross-streets measured from 
the property line, when one hundred feet from 
such intersection, measured from the property line. 

2. All limbs of trees which project over a 
public sidewalk or street and which are less than 
8 feet above the surface of such public sidewalk 
and 9 feet above the surface of such street. 

4. All wires over streets, alleys, or public 





grounds which are strung less than 15 feet above 
the surface of the ground. 

5. All buildings, walls, and other structures 
which have been damaged by fire, decay, or 
otherwise, and which are so situated as to en- 
danger the safety of the public. 

6. All explosives, inflammable liquids and other 
dangerous substances stored in any manner or in 
ary amount other than that provided by ordinance. 

7. All use or display of fireworks except as 
provided by ordinance. 

8. All loud or unusual noises and annoying 
vibrations which offend the peace and quiet of 
persons of ordinary sensibilities. 

9. All bu‘ldings and all alterations to buildings 
made or erected within the fire limits as estab- 
lished by ordinance in violation of the ordinance 
concerning manner and materials of construction 

10. Obstructions and excavations affecting the 
ordinary use by the public of streets, alleys, and 
sidewalks, or public grounds except under such 
conditions as are provided by ordinance. 

11. Radio aerials strung or erected in any man- 
ner except that provided by ordinance. 

12. Any use of the public streets or sidewalks 
which causes large crowds of people to gather, 
obstructing traffic and the free use of the streets 
or sidewalks. 

13. All hanging signs, awnings, and other simi- 
lar structures over the streets or sidewalks so 
situated or constructed as to endanger public safety. 

14. The allowing of rainwater, ice, or snow to 
fall from any building or structure upon any 
os or sidewalk or to flow across any side- 
walk, 

15. All barbed wire fences which are located 
within three feet of any public s‘dewalk. 

16. All dangerous, unguarded machinery in 
any public place, or so situated or operated on 
private property as to attract the public. 

17. The distribution of handbills except as pro- 
vided by ordinance. 


Section 5. Penalty 


Any person, firm, or corporation who shall 
knowingly cause or create any public nuisance, or 
perm‘t any public nuisance to be created or to be 
placed upon or to remain upon any premises owned 
or occupied by him or them, shall upon conviction 
thereof be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than five 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars and 
costs, provided that in event of failure to pay any 
fine or costs assessed upon any person, he may be 
confined in the village or county jail at hard labor 
until said fine and costs are satisfied as provided 
by law. 


Section 6. Conflicting ordinances repealed 


All ordinances in conflict with this ordinance are 
hereby repealed in so far as such conflict exists. 








. > . . 
New Compilation of Weights and Measures Laws Soon Available 
The Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department 
the attention ef its readers to a forthcoming new edition of the Federal and State Laws Relating to Weights 
and Measures, and to request all desiring to purchase a copy to inform the Bureau at once. Among 
features of this publication of 1,000 pages or more, of special interest to municipal officials, will be the full 
text of the various state laws governing the inspection of weights and measures, the officials responsible for 
the administration of the weights and measures laws, their powers, duties and obligations relati 
enforcement of the laws, the use of proper weights and measures and weighing and measuring devices, and 
the condemnation or confiscation of apparatus not conforming to the laws and regulations. 
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Water-Works Pumping Equipment of 
Omaha’s Metropolitan Utilities 
District 


Extensive Use Made of Water-Wheel-driven Auxiliaries as a Means of Reducing 
Pumping Costs 


HE pumping equipment of the recently 

completed pumping and filtration plant 

of the Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha, Nebr., is of special interest, first, be- 
cause it includes a centrifugal pumping unit 
of the largest horsepower that has thus far 
been installed for water-works service, and, 
second, because of the extensive use of water- 
wheels for driving various auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

The main pumping unit, located in the Flor- 
ence pumping-station, consists of two Worth- 
ington split-casing double-suction volute pumps 
connected in series, having a suction inlet of 
36 inches and a discharge outlet of 32 inches, 
driven by a 3,000-horsepower General Elec- 


from a suction head of 90 pounds per square 
inch and a discharge head of 140 pounds per 
square inch, or a net pumping head of 50 
pounds per square inch. It is connected through 
reduction gears having a ratio of 5.02 to 1 and 
a flexible coupling to a 500-horsepower G.E. 
five-stage condensing turbine. The speed of 
the latter is 3,764 r.p.m. and it operates at 150 
pounds gage, dry steam and a vacuum of 1% 
inches absolute. In both stations Worthing- 
ton surface condensers are used to condense the 
exhaust steam from the turbine. 


Water-Wheel-driven Wash-Water Pumps 
Two water-wheel-driven units operating cen- 
trifugal wash-water pumps were decided upon 











THE 50,000,000-GALLON-PER-DAY STEAM-TURBINE-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING UNIT IN THE 
FLORENCE PUMPING-STATION, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


tric condensing type steam turbine. The maxi- 
mum capacity of the unit is 50,000,000 gallons 
per day against a total head of 280 feet. 

A General Electric reduction helical-type 
gear reduces the turbine speed to the proper 
pump speed. The turbine is designed to oper- 
ate for the present with 125 pounds initial 
steam pressure with no superheat. For opera- 
tion on steam at 250 pounds pressure and 150 
degrees superheat, at a later date, the turbine 
will be equipped with additional stages in the 
head end. 

In the Poppleton Avenue station is located a 
Worthington double-suction volute pump driven 
by a 500-horsepower G. E. condensing type tur- 
bine. This pump has a capacity of 15,000,000 
gallons per day when operating at 750 r.p.m. 


after a very thorough analysis of purchased 
power costs and the cost of generating power 
and using electric motor-driven units. The 
pumps used for wash-water service are designed 
to deliver 850 gallons per minute against a to- 
tal head of 60 feet when operating at 450 r.p.m. 

The high-pressure water to operate these 
pumps is taken from the water-mains at ap- 
proximately 190-foot head and after passing 
through the water-wheels is discharged against 
a head of 60 feet into wash-water overhead 
reservoirs into which the pumps also discharge. 
At this net head of 130 feet, 550 gallons per 
minute are required for their operation. In this 
way 1,400 gallons per minute are delivered to 
the wash-water reservoirs, 950 gallons of which 
is pumped from the clear-water, and 550 gal- 
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EIGHT-INCH CIRCULATING PUMP WITH 4- 

INCH WATER-WHEEL, AND 2-INCH CONDENSATE 

PUMP WITH 4-INCH WATER-WHEEL, IN THE 
POPPLETON PUMPING-STATION, OMAHA 


lons of which is taken from the high-pressure 
mains. It is estimated that approximately 
$2,500 per year is saved over the cost of any 
other method of operation by using water- 
wheels to drive the centrifugal wash-water 
pumps. 


Other Water-Wheel-driven Auxiliary Pumps 


The 5,600-square-foot surface condenser used 
in connection with the 50,000,000-gallon-per- 
day steam-turbine-driven centrifugal pumping 
unit in the Florence pumping-station is supplied 
with circulating water by a 16-inch Worthing- 
ton volute-type centrifugal pump. This pump 
is direct-connected to a 38-horsepower water- 
wheel. The water-wheel is supplied with 
gallons per minute at 140-foot head from the 
first stage of the main pumping unit and dis- 
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charges into the condenser and water-circulat- 
ing inlet line against a head of 10 feet. The 
circulating-water pump takes its water from 
the main suction line and discharges 5,160 gal- 
lons per minute through the condenser cooling- 
water circulating system, back into the suction 
line. Thus, the condenser is supplied with a 
total of 6,420 gallons per minute, all of which 
is returned to the main suction without 
waste. 

The Poppleton Avenue station, which boosts 
water received at 90 pounds per square inch 
pressure to 140 pounds per square inch pres- 
sure, is equipped with a 1,070-square-foot sur- 
face condenser to condense the steam from the 
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15,000,000-gallon-per-day steam-turbine-driven 
centrifugal pumping unit. One of the water- 
wheel drives a condensate pump and the other 
a circulating water pump. The two wate: 
wheels are connected in series. They tak: 
water from the high pressure main at 
pounds per square inch and deliver it back 
through the condenser cooling-water system to 
the low pressure side of the pump. The wate: 
for the water-wheel-driven auxiliaries is firs 
delivered to the condensate pumping unit 
driven by a 4-inch water-wheel operating 
1,650 r.p.m. and at 45-foot net head. After 
passing through this water-wheel, the water 
is delivered to the water-wheel driving th 
condenser circulating- water pump. This 
water-wheel operated at 830 r.p.m. on a net 
head of 80 feet. After leaving this water- 
wheel, the water passes through the condenser 
cooling water system to the 90 pounds per 
square inch main. Both water-wheels nor- 
mally require 340 gallons per minute, but a 
by-pass connection is installed so that part of 
the water from the condensate pump water 
wheel can be passed directly to the condenser 
cooling-water system, thus providing indepen- 
dent speed regulation for both water-wheels. 

The condenser circulating-water pump dis- 
charges 900 gallons per minute through the con- 
denser against a net head of 10 feet. With this 
is combined the discharge from the last water 
wheel, amounting to 340 gallons per minute 
thus providing 1,240 gallons per minute of co: 
denser circulating water. 
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WATER-WHEEL-DRIVEN WASH-WATER PUMPS 
IN FILTRATION PLANT OF METROPOLITAN 
UTILITIES DISTRICT, OMAHA 











New Traffic Rules for Right and Left 


Turns in New York 
By Philip D. Hoyt 


Chairman, Traffic Board, Police Department, City of New York 


ANY changes in the rules for turning 
vehicles have been made in the new 
traffic regulations of the New York 
Police Department, effective January I, 1927. 
lraffic officers have been instructed to give par- 
ticular attention to violations of the rules for 
turning, in order to eliminate many dangerous 
practices heretofore not specifically prohibited. 

One practice—involving the cutting-out of 
vehicles on the wrong side of the roadway and 
around several lanes of halted traffic—has been 
a source of danger to pedestrians and drivers 
alike and has led to many accidents. The new 
regulations prohibit it. 

“Right turns,” says 
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in which turns are made makes difficult the 
apprehension of violators of the ordinance un- 
less the violation is a flagrant one. The full 
stop insures a low rate of speed in turning cor- 
ners into avenues and principal streets against 
traffic lights. With the further extension of 
the traffic light signal system, a large number 
of the important avenues will be subject to this 
regulation. 

The development of one-way streets has led 
to an important change in the rules for left 
turns. It relates to the turning point, which in 
the case of a one-way street is not the center 
of the street intersection. The location of the 
turning point for one- 





Article II, section 7, 
“will be permitted at 
all times, subject to 
the provisions of Arti- 
cle LI, section 2b, ex- 
that a vehicle 
making such turns in 
two-way streets shall 
not proceed to the left 
of the center of either 


cept 





New York’s New Traffic Regulations 


were published in full in this magazine 
last month. The accompanying statement 
by Chairman Hoyt of the Traffic Board 
explains the reasons for some of the new 
rules affecting right and left turns. Dja- 
grams illustrating proper and improper 
turns under these new regulations will be 
found on page 105 of the January number. 


way streets is shown 
by a diagram in the 
traffic regulations. 
Three principal con- 
ditions are present 
when left turns are 
made. The first is 
where there is neither 
a traffic officer nor a 
. light signal system; 








roadway; and except 
that vehicles in making such turns shall not be 
permitted to cross in front of moving vehicular 
traffic, and shall, at all times, when making 
such turns, slow down and keep as close to the 
right-hand curb as possible.” 

Article II, section 2b, referred to above, con- 
tains another important new rule for right 
turns into a street controlled by traffic lights. 
\ll vehicles wishing to make such a turn, may 
do so, the regulations provide, “after coming 

» a full stop.” 

The “full stop” rule, applied to right turns 
into light-controlled streets, is the result of an 
increasing tendency of drivers with signals set 
against them to shoot out from side streets in 
front of traffic moving under signal light con- 
trol and having the right of way. These abrupt 
‘urns are often made without regard either to 
other vehicles or to pedestrians crossing with 
the lights. This tendency is a frequent cause 
of accidents to both motorists and pedestrians. 

The speed ordinances prohibit a rate of more 
than eight miles an hour while turning corners. 
\lany recommendations have been made that 
this speed be further reduced. This short space 


the second is where 
there is an officer; and the third is where there 
is a light signal system and no officer. 

In the first case cars are required to pass to 
the right of the turning point. In the second 
case the rule, paraphrased, is: “Keep to your 
left but on your own side of the street and pass 
to the left of and not around the officer.” The 
rule for the third case is the same as the first 
as to passing to the right of the turning point. 
The driver wishing to turn, however, is re- 
quired to “stand back of the crossing, wait un- 
til the traffic on the street controlled by traffic 
light signals is halted” before making the turn. 

In other words, if a driver wishes to make a 
left turn from the light-controlled section of 
Fifth Avenue into a side street and no officer 
is present, he must wait until the lights show 
red on Fifth Avenue before turning. This regu- 
lation prevents him from cutting across Fifth 
Avenue traffic, which, according to the lights, 
has the right of way. If the driver wishes to 
make a left turn from a side street into Fifth 
Avenue, he also must wait until the red light 
halts traffic on Fifth Avenue. This results in 
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interference with the least amount of traffic. 
Complete turns—turning around—are pro- 

hibited if they “interfere with the orderly 
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movement of traffic.” In such cases vehicle 
“shall go around the block or to a street wide 
and clear enough for that purpose.” 


What Is Known About the Effect of 
Smoke on Health 


RACTICABLE efforts to reduce the 
smoke nuisance would be well worth 


while in the interest of comfort, cleanli- 
ness, and the lowering of laundry bills; but if 
it can be shown also that smoke,-laden at- 
mosphere has a harmful effect on the human 
system, popular support for smoke prevention 
will be much more readily secured. 

This phase of the problem of city smoke 
was discussed before the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in 
New York City, December 7, 1926, by William 
Charles White, M. D., Pathologist, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and Chairman, Medical Re- 
search Committee, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. In his paper Dr. White suggested 
the city of Pittsburgh as a suitable experiment 
center for a cooperative plan of research to de- 
termine definitely the effect of smoke upon 
health. In discussing what is already known 
of smoke conditions in Pittsburgh, Dr. White 
said: 

“In 1914 a group of men undertook a study of 
the smoke conditions in Pittsburgh. This was 
made possible by a fund of $10,000 provided by 
Mr. R. B. Mellon. Pittsburgh provides in exag- 
gerated form a constant natural environment and 
atmosphere of the type that should give the an- 
swer to the questions considered in this paper. It 
is an ideal place to pursue the study of the influ- 
ence of smoke on diseases of the lungs. Any con- 
clusion drawn from such studies, however, to 
have influence, must be so graphic as to over- 
come other great factors. As you know, smoke 
means active business, profit to owners, and high 
wages to workers. In 1907, when first I went to 
Pittsburgh, there was depression in the mills and 
everyone in this period longed for more smoke 
as the evidence of prosperity. 

“Pittsburgh presents two striking facts. It has 
a low tuberculosis death-rate year after year. On 
the other hand, it has the highest constant pneu- 
monia death-rate of any community in the world. 
Furthermore, in analyzing the pneumonia death- 
rate of the city by wards, it became clear that the 
denser the smoke content of the air, the higher is 
the pneumonia death-rate. With respect to tu- 
berculosis, on the contrary, the density of smoke 
seemed to bear no relation to the tuberculosis death- 
rate. If one could reason safely from this study, 
he would say that smoke has no influence on tuber- 
culosis but has a tremendous influence on acute 
lung diseases. This is probably near the truth, 
but we have not yet enough evidence to make such 
a statement. The analysis recently carried out by 


Dr. Thompson of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 


vice indicates that there is an industrial health haz 
ard in work in the steel mills that has a definite 
relation to the high pneumonia mortality in Pitts 
burgh. 

“Pneumonia as a basis of argument for the pre 
vention of smoke has never been very successful 
This is undoubtedly due in large part to the lack 
of definite knowledge as to the effects that smoke 
has on health in causing or promoting diseases 
In general, wherever efforts are being made by 
communities with a smoke nuisance to prevent 
smoke, such efforts are based on consideration of 
discomfort rather than health. If it can be defi- 
nitely proved, as the above study indicates, that 
smoke causes a high death-rate from pneumonia, 
although the public has never appreciated the im- 
portance of acute respiratory diseases due es- 
pecially to their after-effects, this will be a pow- 
erful argument for prevention of smoke. 


“Before explaining the experimental work that 
justifies the statement that the breathing of smoke- 
laden atmosphere has no demonstrable influence 
on tuberculosis but is of importance as a baneful 
factor in pneumonia and other acute disease of the 
nose, throat, and lungs, I would like to present for 
consideration a bit of evidence that I have tried 
as a measuring rod upon the basis of supply and 
demand. If acute diseases of the upper air pas- 
sages, such as colds, laryngitis, rhinitis, pharyn- 
gitis, and bronchitis are more prevalent in a 
smoky atmosphere, one would expect to find the 
number and wealth of physicians who devote 
themselves exclusively to the treatment of these 
diseases to be greater in Pittsburgh than in cities 
of the same size but without a smoky atmosphere. 
As designated by the register of American Phy- 
sicians, the nose and throat specialists are: for 
Pittsburgh, 41 for a population of 580,000; for 
Baltimore, 40 for a population of 730,000. These 
figures show that Pittsburgh as a market pro- 
vides for a similar number of such practitioners, 
although Baltimore is a city one-fourth larger. 
Those of you who have indulged in the luxury of 
sprays, swabs, and much surgery know that this is 
a great added expense to the citizens of any com- 
munity. 

“Perhaps more convincing than this are the data 
that resulted from a study which I made of eight 
city squares in Pittsburgh compared with the rest 
of the city. The eight squares chosen were in one 
of the low river-level wards on the South Side in 
the mill district. The outstanding observation in 
this district was the prevalence of acute respira- 
tory diseases, children with running noses, run 
ning ears, and all the attendant sequele of a con- 
stantly infected respiratory tract. As a health 
hazard, this can not be overestimated, and it is a 
convincing argument against smoke if it can be 
shown definitely that the smoke is the primary 
factor in causing the conditions observed. 

“As part of the Pittsburgh study, the work of 
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Hayborn, and Holman gives sound sci- 
ific basis for the contention that smoke i3 a 
ve factor in the prevalence of acute respiratory 
eases, and all the suffering that follows these 
ections. Their observations have been verified 
th before and since by many other workers, but 
cially by Mavrogordato, whose careful studies 
erit special attention. 
“Such limited evidence is indicative but not con- 
usive. Here, again, we must conclude that we 
ve nothing sufficiently convincing to leave no 
oubts in the public mind for the contention that 
moke must be controlled from the point of view 
‘ its influence on public health.” 


Dr. White’s paper also discussed at some 
length the physiological effects of carbon parti- 
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cles and of other dusts in smoke. Copies of 
the complete paper are obtainable from the Bu 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. For some years the Bureau 
of Mines, in connection with its investigations 
relating to efficiency in the combustion of fuels, 
has been engaged in a study of smoke preven- 
tion. It is an excellent source of information 
and aid for the many municipalities which are 
struggling with this difficult problem. 


Eprtori1at Note.—For a discussion of methods of smoke 
reduction, see paper by Osborn Monnett, “More Smoke 
Stopped by Diplomacy Than by Ordinance,” in Tue 
American City for January, page 81. 


The Dark Ages and the Civic Renaissance 


in American Municipal Government 
By William Bennett Munro 


HE years 1865-1895 have been called the 
Dark Ages of American municipal gov- 
ernment, and they deserve the name. 

(hey were the days when our cities, in point 
of consistent mal-administration, had none else- 
where to rival them. Tweed Rings, Gas Rings, 
County Rings and other plunderbunds reigned 
unashamed. In municipal misgovernment 
America led the world. We contributed to the 
English tongue such new words as boodle and 
graft, because we needed them to describe exist- 
ing practices and could find nothing suitable 
in the dictionaries. But the last thirty years, 
1895-1925, are equally entitled to be known as 
the Civic Renaissance, for these three decades 
have seen an almost unbelievable improvement 
all along the line. Municipal government in the 


United States is no longer the “conspicuous ~ 


failure” that James Bryce called it in his no- 
table work on the American Commonwealth. It 
has been improved to a revolutionary degree. 
And the municipal reformer has had much to 
do with this miracle. He has kept up the fight 
decade after decade, and by sheer persistence 
has crumbled the old order bit by bit. Were 
Schurz and Curtis and Nast and the other em- 
battled reformers of a generation ago to rise 
from their graves they would be amazed at 
the change. They would find that even 
lammany has become respectable. Let us hope 
that the renaissance will last. 


Can the New Order Be Made Permanent? 

To secure even temporary improvements in 

ty administration is good, but to make them 
nent is better. Reform which aspires to 


finality must not content itself, therefore, with 
a mere reorganization in the political frame- 
work of municipalities. To assume that a 
good charter and a staff of capable officials 
are the only things essential to an efficient and 
thrifty municipal administration is to over- 
look the fact that many of the city’s difficult 
problems are questions of business and not of 
government. Even the best city charter pro- 
vides but a small part of the mechanism neces- 
sary to solve these problems correctly; the 
rest of the apparatus, which includes the whole 
interior of administration, must be sought with- 
in the range of general powers conferred by 
the charter. It is just here that the shortcom- 
ings of municipal administration have been 
most numerous and most costly. When a pri- 
vate corporation proves successful in the con- 
duct of affairs, the reason is not usually to be 
found in the scope of powers conferred upon 
it by its charter, or even in the capacity or 
honesty of the men who sit upon its direc- 
torate, but rather in the efficiency of its in- 
ternal organization, in the skill with which it 
has adjusted the various parts of the business 
machine, and the ability which it has shown in 
putting the right subordinates in the right place. 

If the city desires administrative success, it 
must seek it in the same way. Reformers must 
realize, therefore, that a final solution of the 
chief municipal problem of the American city, 
that of getting full value for the city’s expen- 
ditures, depends upon more than the mere 
enunciation of sound political principles in city 
charters. If this has been said before it will 
bear repetition, for no other maxim of muni- 
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cipal science is more often disregarded. There 
has been too much belief that good government 
can be ensured by adopting a scheme, a prin- 
ciple, or a slogan. Good government, in any 
community, has to be earned by years of in- 
dustry, vigilance, sacrifice, and civic education. 
It can be had in no other way. 


Lessons for the Future 

From the experiences of the past thirty years 
our reform organizations can draw good les- 
sons for the future. They should find some 
means of ensuring better team play among 
themselves. They should bear in mind that 
politics is a practical art rather than a science. 
The reason why the average politician can 
master it is that he learns by experience. The 
reformers: should also remember that no mat- 
ter how worthy a cause may be, it cannot suc- 
ceed without making converts from the ranks 
of the people. It will succeed in proportion to 
its hold on the citizenship. The reformer should 
never permit himself to be drawn into personal 
recriminations, for in this field the politician 
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is sure to get the better of him. Personalities 
are here today and gone tomorrow; it is the 
system of government that ought to be the 
focus of reformers’ attack or solicitude as the 
case may be. Finally, there is need for more 
realism in circles of reform. The reforme: 
must be satisfied at times with the half of 
what he would like to obtain. He should keep 
in mind the fable of the hare and the tortoise— 
letting the politicians play the part of the hare 
It is better to go out for a single playground, 
and get it, than to insist on “a comprehensive, 
fully planned system of recreation”—and get 
nothing. It is better to win with a pretty good 
candidate than to lose with a paragon of ex- 
cellence heading the ticket. It is better to 
compromise and save part of a good law than 
to stand pat and lose the whole of it. Finally, 
it is well for the reformer to keep his courage. 
During the past thirty years he may have lost 
many battles, but he has been winning the war. 

—From the Fourth Edition of “The Government of 


American Cities,” copyright, 1926 by The Macmillan 
Company. 


The First Fire Department—A Tale with a Moral 


in Public Affairs for January, 1927, tells 
the following story of “The First Fire 
Department,” and draws a moral from the tale: 


GS in Pubic R. B. HOWELL of Nebraska, 


“A majority of the dwellings in ancient Rome 
were constructed of wood and, as a consequence, 
a conflagration under favoring circumstances often 
swept extensive areas of the city. Fire was the 
terror of Rome in those days, there being no ade- 
quate provision for contending with this consum- 
ing element. 

“Crassus, who, if he were living in the present, 
would have been one of the leading captains of 
industry, hit upon an idea in this connection. He 
organized a private fire brigade, composed of 
slaves. Training his organization with great care, 
he equipped it with all the fire-fighting appliances 
known at that time, including a few of his own 
invention. Not only that, but he stationed lookouts 
in various parts of the city to bring word of a 
threatening fire in the shortest possible time. 

“At first thought, one might conclude from all 
this that Crassus was a highly public-spirited man, 
but wait. When a fire broke out, Crassus, or one 
of his agents, and the fire brigade were promptly 
on the ground. Did they proceed to put out the 
conflagration at once? Oh, no. Instead, they 


sought out the owners of adjacent threatened prop- 
erties and demanded what they would take for 
their buildings. 
laconic reply was, “Let it burn.” 


If the price was too h'gh, the 
If the price 


meant a bargain, the fire was ordered extinguished. 

“As a result Crassus became the largest real 
estate owner in the Imperial City. Not only did 
he become the Astor of Rome, but the J. P. Mo-- 
gan also. Subsequently, a tribune arose and urged 
that it was scandalous that people’s property should 
be taken for a song as the result of threatened dan- 
ger. Why not a publicly operated fire department ? 

“I said I could almost hear voices out of the 
dim and distant past. Yes, I imagine I can hear 
them now, charging that ‘our form of government 
is not adapted to public ownership of a fire de- 
partment, and that our present system is good 
enough—why change?’; that ‘public ownership of 
a fire department will increase taxes’; that ‘pub- 
lic ownership can only be inefficient and wasteful’ ; 
that ‘a publicly owned fire department will give 
poorer service than one privately owned’—and that 
‘such a step will sound the knell of private initia- 
tive.’ 

“Of course, I hear nothing said about socialism, 
because they did not know anything about it in 
those days. However, that tribune ultimately 
triumphed and from that time until this there have 
been public fire departments. Would you change? 

“Don’t you think public ownership is a question 
that should be attacked with an open mind? Ought 
we to approach it blinded by our selfish interests 
—hampered with preconceived notions? Or ought 
we to approach possible changes and developments 
in our social and economic fabric just as in our 
physical, chemical and electrical laboratories scien 
tists search out new methods for advancing the 
well-being and happiness of mankind?” 





Mucking Embankment Slopes at a 


River Crossing 
By F. M. Garnett 


Office Engineer, State Highway Board of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 


SIMPLE engineering feat, but one de- 
serving of note, was accomplished in 
protecting the embankment for the 
eorgia-South Carolina river crossing eight 
les above Savannah. There was 18,156 lin- 
feet of embankment in the approaches to 

s project, which represented a cost of $158,- 
2.15. As a means of protecting the steam 
ovel and hydraulic sand fill, muck soil was 
laced on the shoulders and slopes. This was 
btained along the right of way and was placed 
such thickness that it compacted to about 6 


In January, 1925, Georgia had a record 
breaking freshet which did considerable dam 
age to the highways and bridges throughout 
the state. The Savannah River crossing proj- 
ect was damaged along with other projects. 
However, when the water subsided, the em 
bankment for this project was found to be ex- 
ceptionally well preserved as a result of the 
protection afforded by the muck soil. The dam 
age would probably have been less than it was 
had not the water broken across the causeway 
and washed part of the embankment away 





MUCK SOIL 
THROWN IN PLACE 
OVER HYDRAULIC SAND 
FILL TO PROTECT 
EMBANKMENT 
OF SAVANNAH RIVER 
BRIDGE COMPANY 











nches. The embankment, being over marsh, 

vas subject to freshets and the solvent action 

' tidal waters. After drying and baking in 
sun, however, the muck soil became sur- 

prisingly tough and prevented the embankment 

rom washing and sloughing off. Moreover, 

t has proved to be a practical means of con- 
lling the flood problem. 


LUXURIANT 
GROWTH OF GRASS 
ON SAVANNAH RIVER 
BRIDGE CAUSEWAY 
PLANTED TO PRO- 
TECT EMBANKMENT 
FROM HARD RAINS 
AND FRESHETS 


Grass Planted Over Slopes and Shoulders 

Bermuda grass was planted over the slopes 
and shoulders after placing the muck soil. This 
grass has taken on a luxuriant growth and 
gives added protection to the embankment. 

The mucking of slopes and shoulders and 
the planting of grass made an ideal combina- 
tion. In addition to this protection to the em- 





a 
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bankment, a wire fence was constructed on the 
South Carolina side of the project along the 
right of way. This kept cattle and hogs from 
tearing down the slope and shoulders of the 
embankment. The cost of this work was as 
shown in the next column. 

The cost shown represents about 4% per 
cent of the total cost of grading the project and 


1927 





is considered an economical expenditure, con- 
sidering the practical demonstration afforded 
during the abnormal freshet. 


28,458 square yards grassing slopes and shoul- 


Gage GR Bebe ¥<ikceoesstétesukanndacesese 1,422.99 

8,045 cubic yards muck soil on slopes and 
Ghoeiiens Gt GETING 9 ccc nvecccusseveénct 4,224.94 
9,700 lineal feet of wire fence at 15%....... 1,503.5 
BO Sav autuscseteneteursy shee ee $7,151.34 


More Care Needed in Mechanical Handling of 
Bituminous Materials for Penetration 
Macadam and Surface Treatment 


By W. E. 


FEW months ago the writer was in- 

formed by the maintenance engineer of 

a state highway department that many 
of their surface-treated roads had pushed un- 
der traffic and were classed as failures. In- 
quiry developed that the covering material was 
placed in piles beside the road at regular inter- 
vals and the piles were of uniform size, so that 
the mineral material varied little in quantity, 
but that there was no mechanical relation be- 
tween the output of bitumen from their dis- 
tributors and the yardage covered and that the 
check-up showed a maximum variation of 40 
per cent in the actual application. Reference 
to the tests by Hubbard and Field described in 
their paper on the stability of asphalt pave- 
ments (A Study of Certain Factors Affecting 
the Stability of Asphalt Paving Mixtures, page 
501-509, THE AMERICAN City, October, 1926), 
affords easy explanation of the causes, yet the 
remedy in many cities, counties, and states has 
not been to study the methods and results. In- 
stead, the engineers have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that all the cheaper types of surface were 
unsatisfactory. Thus, the taxpayers have been 
increasingly burdened with exceedingly expen- 
sive surfaces for light-traffic residence streets 
and country roads which have little or no heavy 
or through traffic. 

The time has now come when the problem of 
the light-traffic street must receive some atten- 
tion from first-class engineers and not be left 
entirely to chance and rule-of-thumb methods. 
The same care must be given to penetration 
and surface treatment work that is given to 
concrete, sheet asphalt, bitulithic, and brick. 

With this in mind, it is well to study the 
points which vitally affect the final results in 
bituminous surfacing. Bituminous material is 
readily burned or coked, and light oil can be 
driven off by too much heat. Therefore, it is 


necessary to agitate the bituminous material 


Worcester 


when heating in order to insure uniform tem- 
perature. It is also necessary to draw the fires 
or turn off the steam when the material is hot 
enough to use. A thermometer should always 
be available, with inspectors in attendance 
capable of reading the thermometer, and with 
information as to the maximum temperature 
permissible without injury to the material. 

Since variations in bitumen content in sur- 
face treatment and penetration macadam make 
for an unstable surface, it is necessary to meas- 
ure the material while it is being applied to the 
road, and this can be done only when there is 
a mechanical connection between the output of 
material and the speed of the distributor, or by 
extremely careful hand pouring. Since the 
overlapping of applications gives 100 per cent 
excess material, this should be carefully avoided 
at all times by the use of building paper at the 
ends of applications and by sidewise control 
of the spray manifold along the lateral edges 
when using distributors, 

Operators and inspectors should understand 
the mechanical equipment and have at least an 
elementary knowledge of the properties of the 
material they are handling as affected by the 
temperature at which it will bond to the mate 
rials in the road, as affected by the tempera- 
ture at which it will burn, and as affected by 
the quantity of bitumen which is required to 
bond a given quantity of various types of stone 
sand, or slag. All the care and training that 
can be applied to teaching laborers to spread 
stone evenly from shovels is well repaid. 
Mechanical stone or chip spreaders that are 
mechanically accurate and that will operate 
without passing over fresh bituminous surfaces 
are needed, and it is well worth the research 
necessary to reproduce such equipment. 

It is obvious that the careful handling of 
either the bituminous material or the mineral! 
aggregates will cost more than the thoughtless 
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e in cost, however, is only a small fraction 

e additional expense of building expensive 
faces where cheaper types would carry the 


id too frequently employed. 


fic if a little care were used in the construc- 


tne 


nt pressure 


here 


mpanies, and of late adopted 


the tanks containing the asphalt cement and with 
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Many engineers have proved that good 
its can be obtained, many have given up in 
ist simply because they neglected the fun- 
To the latter I recommend a 
htful study and rigid enforcement of par 


entals. 


10 
ux 


raph C of the Specifications for Bituminous 


‘adam, fostered by the American Society 


Municipal Improvements in 1925. This 
graph is reproduced below: 


The pressure distributor used for applying asphalt 
nt shall be so designed and operated as to distribute 
asphaltic cement in a uniform spray in the amount 
within the limits of temperature specified. Suffi 
shall be maintained so that the force of the 

shall drive all fine dust particles from the surface 
the mineral aggregate. The pressure shall not be 

ntly high to atomize the asphalt cement. The dis 
shall be equipped with an accurate thermometer 

an 
rate pressure-gage so located as to be easily read by 
spector while walking beside the distributor. It 
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shall be so designed that the normal wdth of application 
shall be not less than 6 feet, with provisions for the ap 
plication of lesser widths when necessary. If provided 
with heating attachments, the distributor shall be s 
equipped and operated that the asphalt cement shall he 
irculated or agitated throughout the entire heating pro 
cess. 

To insure uniform application with 
the vehicle, the pressure distributor 
structed that there is a mechanical connection between 
the quantity of asphalt cement applied per minute and 
the speed of the vehicle, the quantity applied, and con 
sequently the pressure, automatically varying in direct 
proportion with the vehicle speed. In order to prevent 
lapping at the end junctions of two applications, the dis 
tributor shall be promptly shut off and if necessary to 
prevent dripping a drip-pan shall be inserted under the 
nozzles when the application begins to thin just before 
the tank is empty. Before continuing the application with 
a new load of asphalt cement, building paper shall be 
spread over the treated surface for a sufficient distance 
back so that the sprayers are operating at full force 
when the uncovered surface is reached The building 
paper shall then be removed and destroyed In order 
to prevent lapping along the sides of two applications, 
the distributor shall be equipped with lateral control of 
the manifold or spray bar and so operated that the two 
applications are butted against each other without lap 
ping or bare spots. A narrow spout pouring pot or hose 
attachment to the distributor shall be used to apply as 
phalt cement necessary to touch up all spots unavoidably 
missed by the distributor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the Amer- 


ican ne for Municipal Improvements at Washing 
ton, 


varying speeds of 
shall be so con 


Bookkeeping Without Books for 
Municipally Owned Utilities 


By J. H. Quam 


URING the past few years much interest 
has been shown in what has been vari- 
ously termed “Bookkeeping Without 

ks,” “Ledgerless Bookkeeping Systems,” 

“Modified Bookkeeping Systems.” The ob- 

of these systems has been to eliminate dup- 

ition of effort in following the general prac- 
of hand-posted customers’ ledgers. The 


neral plan of these systems is much the same. 


are, however, two groups of plans gen- 


lly practiced among the larger 


the second plan, payments are “recorded” 
(stamped) on the Bill Register sheet, which is 
a summary of twenty or more accounts to the 
page—exact duplicates of bills rendered. 


Operation of Plan I 
No attempt will be made here to go into the 
detailed routine of this plan. The original bill, 
extra stub, and control sheet are written at 
one operation by machines built especially for 
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smaller utilities, which are 
designed to reduce billing 
These types of plans are: 
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Ledger Record Plan 
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The Bill and Bill Reg- 
ister Sheet Plan 


he determining factor as to 
ch plan to use is dependent 
n the manner of recording 
ents by customers. Under 
first plan, payments are 
rded” (checked) by match- 
cashier’s coupon with extra 
or ledger record. Under 
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this type of accounting. 

Figure 1 shows a straight gas bill without 
sales distribution. Figure 2 shows a combined 
gas and electric bill with step distribution on 
the Recapitulation sheet. The Bill, Cashier’s 
Coupon and Ledger Record are written at one 
operation, and the machine automatically regis- 
ters a replica of every stroke on the Recapi- 
tulation Sheet in preparing the copies men- 
tioned above. 

Recapitulation Sheets furnish proof of ac- 
curacy of all bill extensions and give complete 
physical control over the Ledger Record copies 


of all bills as rendered. Revenue analysis 
through distribution of step rates is also 


possible where required. 

Where centralized billing is practiced by a 
large company or department, carbon copies 
of Recapitulation Sheets can be prepared at 
the same time, the latter being sent to branch 
offices, where they serve as controls over bill- 
ing and collections. 


Plan Il 

Plan II, as previously explained, varies from 
Plan I in the method of recording payments. 
Under this plan only the Bill, Cashiers’ Cou- 
pon, and Register Sheets are prepared; there is 
no extra stub. Figure 3 shows a Bill and Bill 
Register Sheet. 

In this illustration the consumption is dis- 
tributed into the various steps on the Bill as 
well as in the Bill Register. The Bill Register 
is addressographed in the same sequence as the 
bills, with approximately twenty accounts to 
the page. As the bills are typewritten, they 
are carbonized against the proper name and 
address. The Bill Register Sheet proves the 
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accuracy of charges, and after credits are re 
corded it may be used to draw off a trial bal 
ance, 

Credits are taken from the Cashier’s Coupons 
daily. Generally accounts are stamped with the 
date of payment rather than merely “Paid,” 
since the former stamp facilitates ready refer- 
ence to cash records. Some companies, how- 
ever stamp accounts “Paid” up to the expira- 
tion of the discount period. After this time, 
they stamp the date of payment. You will note 
that the Bill Register provides spaces for dis 
counts and arrears. 

Writing machines permitting the use of con 
tinuous length forms may be used to send 
delinquent notices. (See Figure 4.) Under 
Plan I some companies prepare ledger copy wit! 
specially inked ribbon or carbon, ana if the 
copy remains in the unpaid file after the due 
date, it is placed on a duplicating machine and 
reproduced on a delinquent notice. The same 
accounting machine used to operate the fore- 
going plans may be used to send delinquent no- 
tices, providing a satisfactory index reference 
is used. Under this plan the original Delin 
quent Notice and Recapitulation of Arrearages 
are typed at the same time. Where a con- 
tinuous length notice is employed, copies are 
filed either alphabetically or geographically, or 
both methods are combined. With the Notice 
and Recapitulation Sheet it is possible to obtain 
as satisfactory a control over delinquent ac 
counts as with the continuous form. The 
Recapitulation Sheet is designed differently 
from that used in handling accounts at regular 
billing periods. The total of Arrears may then 
be checked against the trial balance on Bil! 
Register. 
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PIGURE 3 


Procedure in Billing 

\fter the consumption is extended in the 
meter books, a total is taken of the consumption 
in the route book, to be used later for compari- 
son with the machine total of consumption 
billed, so as to check clerical accuracy. As 
the operator types the readings on the bill, the 
machine automatically adds the present reading 
ind subtracts the previous reading, accumulat- 
ing this total and clearing consumption for each 
bill. As mentioned above, a further check is 
secured after typing all the bills in the route 
book by comparing the machine total of con- 
umption with the predetermined total secured 
by listing the hand biller’s consumption in the 
meter book. The gross charge is entered and 
the discount is automatically subtracted at the 
me of typing. If desired, arrears and mer- 
handise charges may be typed and automatic- 
lly added in the same operation. 


Proof 
Che total consumption posted must agree with 


the total consumption predetermined by totaling 
the consumption in the meter book. The total 
of the various step distribution columns must 
equal the total of the gross charges column. 
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Cash Payments 

Under either plan, the cashier’s stubs are 
sorted according to route and account number. 
After these are totaled, they are passed to 
clerks who match the names and amounts with 
the ledger record (Plan 1), removing them to 
a paid file if they agree. Under Plan II, ac- 
counts are stamped as previously explained. 


Usually, control record books divided into dis- 
tricts and routes record charges in total to 
each district and route as they are billed, and 
as the cashier’s coupons are collected a cred‘ 
against these charges is posted daily. This 
gives a predetermined total for trial balance 
purposes and shows the amount of accounts 
receivable outstanding each day. 


Preserving Creek Valleys for Recreation Purposes 


HROUGH the cooperation of Miss Frances 
T Wister, President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

delphia, a joint meeting was_ recently 
arranged with the Delaware County Women’s 
Clubs for the discussion of the preservation of 
park lands and creek valleys in Delaware County, 
Pa. The speakers, Miss Wister, Colonel S. P. 
Wetherill, Alfred M. Collins, J. C. Taylor, and 
Howard Strong, told of general conditions in the 
county, which is being very rapidly developed and 
subdivided, and pointed out instances of creek 
valleys used as dumps and depositories of sewage, 
which if not immediately preserved will be lost 
forever to the public as recreation areas. To the 
plea for a plan of raising funds to secure, as a 
beginning, eight acres of park land near Cobb's 
Creek, members of the Civic Art Committee of 
the Civic Club volunteered to contribute funds, 
and a number of representatives from Delaware 


County offered to explain the necessity for such 
funds to their respective clubs. 

While this means of preserving our creek val 
leys is helpful, the Bulletin of the Regional Plan- 
ning Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State Dis- 
trict expresses the belief that the greatest progress 
must be looked for in the dedication of park areas 
as a by-product to the subdivision of land. Small 
tracts of park lands should be dedicated to the 
public by owners of subdivisions as these are of- 
fered for sale. The value of abutting property is 
thereby almost universally increased to a degree 
equal to, or greater than, the cost of land sacri- 
ficed. This is even more certaintly true of creck 
valleys, which do not offer good sites for building 
construction, and through which it is expensive t 
run streets, but which, if kept in their state o! 
natural loveliness, add materially to the value 
adjoining property. 
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New Combined Light and Water Plant of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 


By Clayton De Vault 


Director of Public Service, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


ARTINS FERRY is one of the Ohio 

Valley’s older towns and lies on the 

right bank of the Ohio River, just 
.cross from Wheeling, W. Va. It has a popu- 
ation of 15,549 in its own corporate limits, but 
supplies a total approximate population of 20,- 
0 with water. This includes the towns of 
Bridgeport and Brookside. The principal in- 
justry is steel, but it also has a number of 
ther thriving industries. 

Originally, its water-supply was pumped 
from the Ohio River, but in 1908 a series of 
thirty wells was sunk below the normal water 
line of the Ohio River, these wells being spaced 
ibout 50 feet apart. They are of ordinary 12- 














practice at the time the plant was installed, the 
shortage of water, the inflexibility of the sys- 
tem, the great danger of a leakage in suction 
line letting in raw river water and the difficulty 
of repairing any well, all led the authorities to 
look for a greater water-supply and more mod- 
ern methods of installation. 

The municipal light plant was also in anti 
quated condition; consequently, in October, 
1923, a bond issue calling for an expenditure 
of $400,000 for a new combined light and 
water plant was submitted to the voters. About 
ninety-five per cent of the vote cast favored 
the issue. 

Two different firms of engineers were em- 











TYPICAL WELL PUMPING-STATION AT MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 
At left, pump-house, showing elevation above high-water level. At right, interior, showing pump motor and chlorinator 


inch casing perforated in the lower 10-foot 


section with 5/16-inch holes. 
+} 


The bottom of 
ie well was partly plugged by dropping in a 
stone about Io inches in diameter to keep the 
loose gravel and sand from rising in the well. 

hese thirty wells were all connected to a 
‘ommon 20-inch suction line from two vertical 
steam pumping-engines, one of a capacity of 
},000,000 gallons and the other 6,000,000 gal- 
lons daily. The steam pumps were installed 
ut over the river and in a pit so that a full 
vacuum would pump the capacity of the wells 

The total well capacity was about 4,000,000 
gallons per day from the thirty wells. While 
the foregoing was the general engineering 


ployed to make reports on the general condi 
tions and recommendations as to the expendi 
ture of the funds. One recommendation was 
to extend the old well system, reinstall the old 
pumps in a new pit, rebuild the old steam 
power units and install them in a new building 
with an additional new unit of 650 kw 
ity contiguous to the new wate 
Completing this plant in this 


, capac 
works pit 
manner would 
not have improved the bad features of the old 
well system nor the efficiency of 
trical units. 


! 
‘ ‘ 
the old ele 


Consequently, the whole matte: 
was dropped for over a year. 

A new engineer was employed in September, 
1924, and the entire old system, buildings, and 
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equipment of both the water and light plants 
was abandoned. Along the river bank oppo- 
site the old wells was a little-used city street, 
about 30 feet wide. It was estimated that with 
proper well construction a quantity of water 
sufficient for the city’s needs for several years 
in the future could be developed on this street. 
The Ohio River at this point has a rise above 
pool level, during extreme flood periods, of 38 
to 40 feet. This brings it up over the street 
on which the wells were located, a matter of 
about 12 feet. 

A guaranteed water-supply of 5,000,000 gal- 
lons per day was asked for, with the con- 
tractor to supply one standby or extra unit. 
The entire water-supply contract was awarded 
to The Layne-Ohio Company, including col- 
lecting, piping, booster pumps to raise the 
water to the city reservoir 285 feet above the 
street level, well pumps and motors, receiving 
cistern, buildings, etc. 

Layne patented gravel wall wells were 
driven. Five wells were driven to bedrock, 
which was 70 feet below the street level. Each 
well consisted of a 40-inch diameter steel pit 
casing sunk to a depih of 50 feet below the 
surface and extending 13 feet above the surface 
of the ground, or about 1 foot above flood 
level. The soil outside of the casing was clay- 
sealed to prevent surface seepage. 

A 26-inch diameter, 6-gage Layne shutter 
screen, 20 feet long to the lower end of which 
was attached a steel shoe and at the upper end 
sufficient 26-inch steel casing to extend as 
high as the 40-inch pit casing, was sunk 
throughout the water-bearing gravel to rock. 
After the well was completely developed, con- 
crete was placed in the annular space between 
the casings from the screen up. This gives 
a permanent structure of Armco iron and con- 
crete, the steel casings merely acting as forms 
for the concrete. A heavy concrete founda- 
tion wall, 13 feet high, was then built around 
the well. On this a reinforced concrete floor 
was placed and a Layne deep-well centrifugal 
pump direct-connected to a vertical motor was 
installed, and the entire plant housed in a 
face brick building, with removable hatch in 
the roof and provision for a steel derrick for 
repair work. 

The pumps all discharge through a common 
line to a concrete cistern, 18 feet x 44 feet x 
13 feet high, on top of which was erected a 
face brick building which houses three Fair- 
banks-Morse single-stage pumps. These pumps 
are capable, although only single-stage, of rais- 
ing the water to the city reservoir, 285 feet 
above. 

One booster pump has a capacity of 2,000,- 


000, one of 3,000,000, and one of 4,000,000 ¢g.! 
lons per day. All are direct-connected to Elec. 
tric Machinery & Manufacturing Company’; 
synchronous motors operated by remote con- 
trol from the power-house through automati- 
starters. 

At one end of the cistern is built in a fore 
bay which discharges over a weir at the top 
into the main cistern, the well pumps deliver. 
ing into the forebay. This arrangement pro- 
tects the entire system from any danger of 
flood waters entering into the system at any 
time. 

Any or all of the booster pumps can be 
operated at one time. The well pumps are 
automatically started and stopped by float con- 
trol, operated by varying water-levels in the 
receiving cistern. The five wells have a tota! 
capacity of over 8,000,000 gallons per day. 

The light and power part of the work was 
taken care of by constructing an entire new 
plant. The equipment consists of three Sterling 
boilers, operating at 250 pounds pressure 125 
super-heat, 327 h. p. each, and manufactured 
by Casey-Hedges Company. The boilers are 
equipped with soot blowers, water-feed regu- 
lators, Bailery meters, and ash hoppers. The 
settings are buff face brick. They are fired 
by Westinghouse underfed stokers. 

Coal is brought to the stokers through lib- 
eral-size coal bunkers, set well above the front 
of the boilers. Modern coal and ash crush 
ing, elevating and handling equipment is in- 
stalled, so that from the time the coal is dumped 
in the hopper it need not be touched until the 
ashes are hauled away. 

The make-up water is softened before feed 
ing into the boilers in a modern treating plant 
The generating units consist of two 1,250 kv. 
amp., 2,300-volt high-efficiency Westinghouse 
turbines running condensing, using Elliot sur 
face condensers. The current is distributed 
through a Westinghouse 14-panel switchboard 
The turbine room is 48 feet x 78 feet x 45 
feet in the clear of roof trusses, leaving ample 
room for the future installation of a 500-h. p. 
boiler. The entire building is face brick 
finished outside, well lighted through stece! 
sash, and painted inside. 

It was at first understood that the funds 
were sufficient only to permit the use of in- 
duced- draft fans and the old stack, but the 
Council appropriated an additional $10,000 to 
erect a Heinie concrete stack, with a 734-foot 
flue 222 feet in height. 

The unique feature of the plant is the con 
denser water-supply. It was originally in 
tended to take the condenser water from the 
Ohio River. This would necessitate building 
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expensive intake and pumping equipment. 

- specifications were prepared for this sys- 

, and also for a supply from wells. ‘The 

| for wells which guaranteed to produce the 
unt specified, was over $28,000 less than 
lowest bid for the river supply. Not only 

id this save the city this sum of money in 
- initial expenditure, but a large saving is 
nstantly made in the pumping costs, as the 
ell water is about thirty degrees colder than 
the river water in the summer time; con- 
sequently, only about one-half the amount need 
used. It also saved several thousand dol- 
lars on the purchase of the condensers, which 
would have had to be much larger. Two Layne 
cravel wall wells are supplying more than suffi- 
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cient water, one of them producing over 2,000 


gallons per minute on test. 


It was at first difficult to understand how 
we as a city were to get a plant that would 
not use one scrap of the old plants for less 
money than other engineers had estimated 
would be the cost by using the old equipment. 
Nevertheless, this has been accomplished 
through able, practical engineering methods. 


Martins Ferry to-day prides herself on hav- 
ing one of the most complete, most modern, 
and most efficient municipal water and light 
plants. The plants were designed by R. R. 
Schweitzer and the construction work was un- 
der the personal supervision of E. H. Fischer. 


A Notable Example of Municipal 


Cooperation 
By Edward S. Rankin 


Engineer of Sewers, Newark, N. J. 


N excellent example of cooperation be- 
tween municipalities in the construction 
of public works is shown in the consum- 
mation of a joint contract between eleven 


municipalities in Essex and Union Counties, 
New Jersey, for the financing and construction 
of the Joint Outlet Sanitary Sewer which, 
vhen completed, will serve fourteen munici- 


palities, in whole or in part. The municipali- 
ties financing the project are the cities of New- 
irk, East Orange, and Summit, the towns of 
\Vest Orange and Irvington, the townships of 
Millburn, Maplewood, Hillside, and Union, the 
village of South Orange, and the borough of 
Roselle Park. The project will serve about 
ne-sixth of the city of Newark, one-sixth of 
the city of East Orange, one-eighth of the city 
{ Elizabeth, one-fifth of the city of Orange, 
1 small portion of the city of Linden, and 
practically the entire area of the rest of the 
municipalities mentioned. 

Any one who has attempted to negotiate a 
project requiring the consent of even two 
municipalities knows the difficulties which arise 
in persuading the authorities that their partic- 
ilar municipality is receiving its full share 
‘i the expected benefits and not paying more 
than its just share of the cost; but when it 
comes to convincing the governing bodies of 
eleven municipalities on these points, some idea 
of what was involved may be realized, as there 
is no law by which any of the municipalities 
ould be compelled to enter into the joint 
agreement. 

The association is entirely voluntary and is 


’ 


known as the “Joint Meeting,” and the capac- 
ity which each municipality will own in the 
sewer was recommended by the engineer, but, 
to be binding, the capacity allotted and the con- 
sequent proportionate cost had to be accepted 
by each individual municipality. The fact that 
all have agreed on the capacity assigned and, 
consequently, the proportion of the cost to be 
paid by each, speaks well for the justice of the 
basis on which the cost will be divided. 

The sewer is divided into six sections: All 
the municipalities will use section 1, which is 
the outlet section; ten will use section 2; six 
section 3; four section 4; five section 5, and 
three section 6. Each municipality will pay 
towards the cost of each section in direct pro- 
portion to the capacity of such section used 
by it. 

Other municipalities that will use the sewer 
but are not involved in the financing of it, will 
be given this privilege under specific contract 
agreements. 

This project is an outgrowth of the Joint 
Sewer constructed in Igo2 by six of the 
municipalities interested in the present work 
upon the same voluntary scheme of cooperation 
as covered by the new contract. The rate of 
growth in population has been phenomenal in 
most of the municipalities served by this sewer, 
so that the existing sewer has become wholly 
inadequate and overflows of crude sewage for 
weeks at a time are common. This crude sew- 
age pollutes the Elizabeth and Rahway Rivers, 
both of which are used as water-supplies be- 
low the polluting points. The Elizabeth River 
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is used as a water-supply for the city of Eliza- 
beth, and the Rahway River affords a water- 
supply for the city of Rahway. 

It is now a number of years since it became 
evident that speedy action must be taken look- 
ing to the enlargement of the Joint Trunk 
Sewer. When it became known that plans 
were being prepared, the five other municipali- 
ties, two of which were entirely without sewers 
and the others with inadequate sewerage facili- 
ties, asked and received permission to join in 
the enterprise. Over three years have elapsed 
since the engineer’s preliminary report was 
presented, and during this time many ques- 
tions, both engineering and legal, have been 
raised and met. At times an amicable agree- 
ment seemed almost hopeless, but all difficul- 
ties have at last been overcome and the rough 
spots ironed out. A joint municipal contract 
has been signed and an organization for carry- 
ing out the work effected. 

It is expected that actual construction will 
begin within a few months, and it is worthy of 
note, as indicative of the harmony which now 
exists, that at the organization meeting the 
six officers were elected by unanimous vote. 

A disposal plant will be erected consisting 
of mechanically operated screens, hydro sepa- 
rators and single-story sedimentation tanks, 
from which the sludge will be continuously re- 
moved and transported by barges to sea. 
Chlorination will be used when required by 
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the State Department of Health. The effluent 
will be discharged into Arthur Kill. 

The State Department of Health requires 
that a sewage purification plant be constructed 
coincident with the new sewer, but as the 
law provides that a sewage disposal plant can- 
not be constructed without the consent of the 
municipality in which the sewage disposal 
plant is to be located, construction has been 
delayed until such consent has been secured. 
The township of Union by ordinance has just 
given its consent to the construction of this 
sewage disposal works, so that there should 
be little delay in proceeding with the construc- 
tion of this very much needed enterprise. 

The Supplementary Joint Trunk Sewer will 
be, in all, some 20 miles in length, ranging in 
size from 12 to 81 inches in diameter. The 
area to be served is about 28,000 acres, and the 
capacity of the sewer at the outlet is 100 mil- 
lion gallons daily. 

The executive body in direct charge of the 
work consists of one member from each of 
the governing bodies of the eleven municipali- 
ties financing the proposition. Simeon H. Rol- 
linson, Mayor of the town of West Orange, is 
Chairman; Alexander Potter, consulting en- 
gineer, of 50 Church Street, New York City, 
is the designing and constructing engineer in 
charge of the project; Edward S. Rankin, 
Engineer of Sewers of the city of Newark, 
is Secretary of the joint commission. 


Preventing Fires by Making Careless Tenants Pay for Them 


NE reason for America’s bad record in fire 
O losses, which is so shocking when compared 

with the records of the countries of West- 
ern Europe, is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
we have been too easy-going and have tolerated 
all kinds of carelessness in our citizens. 

If the tenant realized that when a fire occurs 
through his carelessness he would have to foot 
the bills, his course of action would probably be 
very different. At any rate the city of Cincinnati 
is proceeding on that basis. 

Some months ago the city of Cincinnati enacted 
a Personal Responsibility Ordinance which covers 
fires due to negligence of property owners. This 
provides that recovery may be made by the city of 
the cost of putting out such fires, where it can be 
established beyond doubt that they were due to 
negligence of the property owner. Acting under 
authority of this new law, the city recently sued 
one of its citizens to collect a bill of $500 for the 
cost of putting out a fire upon his premises. The 
case was vigorously contested, but the jury held 
in favor of the city. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that Cincinnati should 
take the lead in this direction, with its large Ger- 
man population, who have had experience in their 
home countries with similar laws, where they are 
enforced with such rigidity that not only is Ger- 
many’s fire loss insignificant as compared with our 
own, but her people have come to know that every 


time they have a fire they have to pay for it. It 
is reported that so accustomed to this have per- 
sons of German birth become at home, that newly 
arrived German immigrants in this country, when 
fires have occurred in their homes, have promptly 
paid visits to the City Hall to inquire how much 
they would have to pay the city. 

In Cincinnati, not long ago, an instance arose 
where a property owner had been warned, first, 
by an Inspector of the Fire Department, again, by 
the Department direct from its central office, to 
make certain clearances of rubbish from his prem- 
ises. Both orders were ignored and six months 
later a fire occurred. The city sued to recover 
the expense of its work in extinguishing the fire. 
It asked $650 for its services for one hour of eight 
companies and the assistance of two fire marshals. 
At the outset the Court held that, inasmuch as the 
salaries of the marshals would have gone on any- 
way, these items should be deducted, so the suit 
was based upon the charge that was made for an 
outside-the-city run. Testimony was given to show 
that the fire originated in rubbish in the basement, 
and that a similar condition existed on other floors 
of the building, which had been ordered cleaned 
up, but to which no attention had been paid. The 
Court held the measure to be constitutional, and a 
jury of six men and six women returned a verdict 
for the amount asked. 


—From Housing Betterment, December, 1926, 
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These Men Have Been Water-Works Superinten- 
dents for Ten Years or More in One City 





Geo. Reyer, Scotland G. Highland, J. C. Turner, 
Superintendent Water-Works, General Manager, Water Board, Superintendent of Water and 
Nashville, Tenn., Clarksburg, W. Va., Streets, Juniata, Pa., 

for 34 years since 1906 since 1913 


Thomas Hodkinson, W. E. Vest, S. Scarth, 
Superintendent, Water-Works, Superintendent, Water-Works, Superintendent, Water, Sewer 
London, Ont., Charlotte, N. C. and Light, Newark, N. Y., 
since 1910 since 1910 since 1911 


Patrick Gear, J. Wm. Lord, W. S. Watson, 
Superintendent, Water-Works, Superintendent, Water-Works, Commissioner, City Water and 
H Postoria, Ohio, Light Department, Hastings, 
since 1914 Nebr., since 1915 
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Recreation System Developed 
to Combat Summer Exodus 


PHoenrx, Ariz—The development of a substan- 
tial park and playground system was inaugurated 
by the municipal government of Phoenix last sum- 
mer. 

Because of its location and climate this city has 
suffered a more or less general exodus of its bet- 
ter-class citizens annually during the summer 
months. Almost invariably this exodus has been 
in the interest of the children. There has been 
simultaneously a depression in business—a natural 
reaction in any community when the families that 
can afford to do so pack their bags and depart 
for a number of weeks. The city has come to 
realize, therefore, that it is faced with the problem 
of first providing adequate park and playground 
facilities for the youngsters, particularly during 
the warmer weather, and of then convincing the 
parents that there are as many recreational ad- 
vantages to be found at home as elsewhere. 

Upon delving into the archives of the city, a 
somewhat moth-eaten ordinance providing for a 
park and playground board was resurrected, and 
research disclosed that this was still effective. 
Therefore, the first step constituted the appoint- 
ment of such a board, and it was decided that this 
should comprise five members, including the 
mayor in an ex-officio capacity. The selection of 
this board was a task of some difficulty, as it was 
necessary to choose citizens thoroughly conversant 
with the situation who were also in a position to 
give their time and service gratuitously. Lead- 
ers of child welfare endeavor, educators, engineers, 
and horticulturalists were consulted, and even- 
tually a board comprising one representative from 
each of these groups was named. 


Provision was then made in the city budget for 
an amount suitable to give the work proper im- 
petus during the first twelve months, and the draft- 
ing of actual plans was commenced. It was agreed 
that plunges and swimming pools were indispensa- 
ble in any system likely to receive the whole- 
hearted support of the people, so these items 
headed the list. We knew, too, that there must be 
shady nooks with sand-boxes for the little tots. 
Then came plans for playgrounds, with complete 
playground equipment, such as slides, teeters, 
swings, etc., in addition to tennis courts, base- 
ball fields, gardens, and lawns. For the older 
folk, who we realized must be considered also, it 
was deemed advisable to erect park bandstands 
with appropriate seating accommodations. 

Inasmuch as the population of Phoenix is, gen- 
erally speaking, segregated into three districts— 
those of the white, negro and Mexican residents— 
the location of the parks was a matter of much 
importance. After due consideration it was de- 
cided to fairly dot the city with parks and play- 





grounds, thus providing for all sections without 
discrimination and at the same time avoiding con- 
gestion at any one recreation center. 
lhe initiatory steps in the program were greeted 
by spontaneous expressions of approval from the 
general public and offers of cooperation from the 
various civic and charitable organizations of the 
city. The Junior Woman’s Club constructed a 
wading pool in one of the parks, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and Disabled American Veterans 
constructed a wading pool and placed some play- 
ground equipment in another park. 
Che completion of the entire system as laid out 
by the Park and Playground Board will probably 
require some three or four years’ time. During 
the summer of 1926 work progressed in an en- 
couraging way and it is expected that many im- 
provements will be added in the coming season. 
FRANK A. JEFFERSON, 
ayor. 


Large Modern Swimming Pool 
a Gift to Wood River 


Woop River, Itt.—The residents of Wood 
River, Ill., during the summer months of last year, 
enjoyed the modern swimming facilities of a new 
outdoor pool. This recreational feature, which in- 
volved the expenditure of $85,000 for construction 
and equipment, was donated to the city by the 
Standard Oil Company as part of its welfare pro- 
gram for its employees, who make up a large per- 
centage of the city’s population. The management 
of the pool was placed in the hands of three 
trustees appointed by the City Council. 

Plans for this swimming pool project were 
started in August, 1925, under the direction of A. 
J. Parkin, a representative of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Preliminary 
matters were carefully considered, the details of 
construction were analyzed, and in the spring of 
1926 the first shovel of earth was turned. Work 
progressed rapidly, and on June 25—less_ than 
three months after construction was actually 
started—water was released into the finished pool 

From the standpoint of size, the pool is believed 
to be quite unusual, having dimensions of 200 
feet by 300 feet; and its design, planned by Fred 
Paris, a Standard Oil Company engineer, in co- 
operation with Mr. Parkin, is worthy of note. The 
water depth varies from one foot at the outer edge 
to more than 8 feet at the double-tier concrete div- 
ing platform in the center of the pool. Eleven con 
crete piers of about 24 inches in diameter mounted 
with iron lighting standards, alternating with con- 
crete posts of 8 inches diameter, have been 
arranged in elliptical shape around the deep-water 
section. A rubber-covered cable stretched between 
these twenty-two posts ropes off the outer shallow 
section with a depth of from 1 to 3 feet, in which 
children can wade in safety. 
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PARK AND PLAYGROUND SCENES IN PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Story-telling in the sand-box; the wading pool, and playground equipment 
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THE LARGE SWIMMING POOL IN WOOD RIVER, ILL. 


The floor of the pool is of 5-inch concrete, rein- 
forced with wire mesh, and divided radially and 
laterally into 20-foot slabs. The joints are calked 
with oakum and filled with asphalt. The founda- 
tion, which is of sand, is completely tiled, with an 
outlet connection to a sewer. The scum gutter, 
also, has sewer outlets every 25 feet. 

The tank has a water capacity of 1,320,000 gal- 
lons and requires seventy-two hours’ time for fill- 
ing through the city’s 6-inch supply line. 
t 


In order 
avoid a great loss of time in emptying and re- 
filling, sanitary conditions are maintained through 
a system of recirculation and refiltering. This 
system consists of three vertical filters, each 7 
feet in diameter by 8 feet high, a liquid chlorine 
sterilizer, alum-feeding equipment, and electrically 
driven pumps. The water is taken from the pool 
and forced through the three filters, which are lo- 
cated in the bath-house. These filters have a com- 
bined filtering area of 115.47 square feet, and their 
efficiency is increased by the introduction of a 
small amount of alum into the water before it 
enters the filters. This alum forms a “mat” over 
the top of the filter bed, increasing its efficiency 
and permitting a more rapid filtering rate. After 
leaving the filters, the water is chlorinated before 
it returns to the pool through the lion’s head out- 
lets mounted on the concrete piers in the center 
of the pool. This equipment maintains the pool 
water at all times within drinking-water standards. 
It allows the water to remain in the pool for the 
entire season, fresh water being added only to 
make up for evaporation and bathing loss. 

A 4-foot walk surrounds the entire pool, and 


other walks lead to the bath-house, which con- 


tains filters, lockers, bathing-suit supplies and 
toilet facilities. There are 384 men’s lockers, 300 
lockers for women, and 200 baskets. The cen- 


tral part of the bath-house is of hollow-tile con 
struction with stucco finish. The locker-rooms, in 
which stucco finish is also employed, are of steel 
frame, wood joist construction. Concrete floors 
are used throughout. 

The actual upkeep of the pool is paid for by 
its users. Adults are charged 25 cents admission 
and children under sixteen years of age must pay 
15 cents. Swimming suits are rented for 10 cents 
each, and towels for 5 cents. It has been esti 
mated that the total cost of operation will be 
about $4,200 a season. On this basis it will take 
an average attendance of 165 bathers a day for 
114 days to meet expense. Any additional profits 
earned by the enterprise will go into a fund for 
financing other recreational activities. 


As no provisions are made for covering the p: 
or for heating the water, the tank can be used by 
bathers only during the warmer months of the 
year. It can, however, be easily adapted to skat 
ing, thus giving almost year-round service. |{ 
this is done, a nominal charge can be made for its 
use by skaters, which will materially augment th: 
recreation fund. 

T. J. HARRIS 


Completely Equipped Municipal Plunge 

BEAUMONT, Texas.—The Municipal Plunge, a 
Bintz patented type of swimming pool, constructed 
for this city last year by its Engineering Depar' 
ment, and operated from July 23 to September 30 
by the Department of Parks and Playgrounds, a 
commodated 30,000 bathers during the short sea- 
son, an average daily attendance of more than 400 

The pool was constructed entirely with cit) 
forces at a total cost of about $37,000, including 
deep well and equipment. The dimensions of the 
pool proper are 80 feet by 120 feet, with a cor 
toured bottom giving varying depths from 3 feet 
to 9 feet. The over-all dimensions of the poo 
are 113 feet by 179 feet. The surface area of t! 
pool proper is 8,157 feet. 

A concourse floor for bathers and spectat 
surrounding the pool measures 16% feet, with 
area of 7,578 square feet. A handsome balustrade 
was poured on the job and adds to the archit 
tural beauty of the pool. Paneled stucco, in cream 
and white with inserted chocolate-colored tile, gives 
decoration to the dressing-room walls which para! 
lel the pool walls. There is a total of 6,630 square 
feet of space for dressing-rooms, work rooms, oi 
fice and first-aid room area. Showers, liquid-soap 
systems, a decorative lighting system, telephone 
mirrors, toilet facilities, and every possible con 
venience, make it a fully equipped pool. Four 
hundred and fifty steel lockers are installed, with 
room for additional ones if needed. Individual 
dressing-compartments are provided for women 

The entire construction is of reinforced con- 
crete, with the exception of partition and outer 
walls, which are of cement block material. Ver) 
little woodwork is included, and where such par 
titions of counters are installed, six-inch legs 0! 
galvanized pipe preserve them from floor moistur: 
The dressing-room walls are painted with gray and 
cream cement with red line striping. 

The interior of the pool proper is painted wi' 
white cement paint, swimming lines are painted 
on the bottom with black enamel, and depth mark: 
are conspicuously painted on the walls. A hand 
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ten ladders, two spring-boards, a diving-tower 
th eleven boards, two steel slides and floats con- 
tute the pool equipment. 
[he capacity of the pool is 256,000 gallons. The 
| is supplied by a deep well with continuous 
w, supplemented by city water. The intake is 
the center of the pool and water is forced 
rough a 6-inch pipe some 3 feet in the air 
wove the surface of the pool. Subdrainage takes 
vater over the scum gutter and at ten other points 
varying levels, in addition to the main 12-inch 
utlet. 
The system employed last summer utilized two 
iit and check men, three cashiers, three matrons, 
vo attendants for the men’s dressing-room, who 
operated the air-compressor for the well, and 
night clean-up man. Continuous life-guard ser- 
e was provided. The pool was operated eighteen 
urs daily, from five in the morning until eleven 
night. At the minimum charges for such a 
wl, 10 and 20 cents for children and adults, re- 
nectively, the daily operating expenses of the 
iol, including water, lights, labor, supplies, etc., 
vere cared for. Good-quality suits and towels 
vere rented at 25 cents and 5 cents respectively. 
No profit was realized from these items, nor was 
such planned. It was felt that with sufficient rev- 
nue for normal replacement, the best service could 
rendered by using suits and towels of high 
iality and having them disinfected, deodorized 
nd laundered. 
Only two suits were lost during the season. A 
stem involving the purchase of a ticket for each 
m of service desired, with a key-board equipped 
th hooks where the tickets were hung until the 
ther came out, gave an accurate check-up on the 
nted items. Every bather had a locker and was 
required to wear his key. The citizenship appreci- 
ited a pool with such conveniences and cooperated 
in enforcing the rules of order and sanitation. So 
pular did the pool prove to be that another of 
similar construction is now proposed for the south 
nd of the city, this one being located in the north 
end. ; 
The architectural beauty of the pool, as shown 
the accompanying illustration, is unusual for 
such a structure. The advantages of the type se- 
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lected are: all pool water above ground, requiring 
no deep sewer lines; compactness, minimizing the 
park space taken up; adequate dressing-room 
space; everything housed in one structure; ample 
facilities for spectators without mingling with 
bathers; pool wall serves as one wall for dressing- 
rooms; and shape permits scientific contouring of 
the bottom so that the pool is 100 per cent swim- 
able and 80 per cent wadeable. 
FRANK L. BERTSCHLER, 
Superintendent, Department of Parks and Playgrounds. 


Fire Loss Reduced 87.4 Per Cent 
Through Chamber’s Efforts 

Bay City, Micu.—When this city’s fire-loss fig- 
ures for 1925 were found to be rising to an alarm- 
ing total toward the middle of that year, the Bay 
City Chamber of Commerce commenced an inten- 
sive study of the situation here. A series of rec- 
ommendations was made, and many of these were 
carried out. City officials, Fire Department heads, 
insurance representatives, and the citizens in gen- 
eral, rallied to the “general alarm.” 

A drill tower was installed for the Fire Depart- 
ment, an arson squad was trained by an expert 
from New York City, a drill sergeant was sent to 
the Chicago fire fighter’s school for an intensive 
training, and another member of the Department 
was given special training in the inspection of oil- 
burning equipment. Firemen stenciled the side- 
walks of the city with the slogan “Help Prevent 
Fires,” and a school for the instruction of factory 
watchmen was opened and operated by Chief 
Crampton. To secure the help of the children, a 
fire-alarm telegraph wagon was taken from school 
to school, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
correct method of sending in an alarm. Insurance 
companies investigated all questionable risks, and 
building and electrical equipment inspectors tight- 
ened up on their approvals. In order to reach the 


general populace, slides depicting the Fire Demon 
and presenting figures of fire losses were shown at 
the motion-picture houses, the Chamber’s Safety 
Council increased its fire prevention propaganda, 
and articles on the subject were featured in the 
daily press. 

Thus the entire city united under the leadership 


is a, 
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of the Chamber of Commerce, and an amazing 
reducing in fire loss was the result. In 1925, 
flames destroyed property in Bay City worth $1,- 
333,198. Last year the fire loss totaled $169,176— 
a reduction of 87.4 per cent over the prior year. 
The Fire Department answered 838 calls in 1925; 
in 1926 they answered 596. 

That there shall be no let-up in our fire preven- 
tion activities during 1927 is the joint sentiment 
expressed by the Chamber of Commerce, the Fire 
Department and city officials. 

J. KENNARD JOHNSON, 
Manager, Bay City Chamber of Commerce. 


Only Women Rule in Winslow 


Winstow, ARK.—A municipal government en- 
tirely made up of women is a claim to distinction 
proudly presented by Winslow, a small community 
in the high altitudes of the Ozarks. The Mayor, 
Recorder, Treasurer. and City Council of five are 
all women, and in their hands lies the responsibility 
of every phase of the town’s administration. It 
is admitted, of course, that Winslow has an all- 
year population of only a few hundred, but it is 
active as a trading center, and also has a large 
number of summer visitors, attracted by the scenic 
beauty of this section. 


One of the first ambitions of the women rulers, 
after their election in April, 1925, was to free the 
town from debt. By plugging up various little leaks 
that had been draining the coffers of the town, 
they accomplished their aim within a year, with- 
out increasing the tax rate. Now, i: the second 
term of their administration, a number of sub- 
stantial projects for municipal improvements are 
going forward with the hearty cooperation of the 
townspeople. 

All the town officials are members of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and in cooperation with 
that body strive to keep Winslow an up-to-date 
community, attractive to the outside world. From 
time to time they have formulated unique ideas for 
community advertising. Most of the town officials 
also hold memberships in the local Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association, and as most of them have children 
of their own, they have a particularly keen inter- 
est in furthering the efforts of the Association to 
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maintain a high standard of education. 

A question often asked the women rulers is 
“How do the men like it?” The best answer to 
that seems to be the fact that the solid ticket was 
elected for a second term. 

The photograph of the eight members of the ad 
ministration reproduced here was taken during the 
1926 celebration of the Appleblossom Fete held 
annually in this section. The ninth member of 
the party is the town's Postmistress. 

PEGGY POE. 


Chamber Wins Adoption of Street- 
Naming and Numbering Plan 


Ciinton, lowa.—The passage of both a street 
renaming and a house-renumbering ordinance, in 
the fall of 1926, is considered one of the most im- 
portant forward steps made by the city of Clinton 
in recent years. In the past there have been many 
duplications of street names and an absolute lack 
of system in house numbering—a condition arising 
from the consolidation of four communities into 
the city now known as Clinton, with little or no 
attention to a general city plan. 


The adoption of this definite and comprehen- 
sive naming and numbering plan has entailed an 
immense amount of work by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. From time to time plans had been care- 
fully worked out by committees of the Chamber, 
but each plan in turn failed to pass the City Coun 
cil. The last committee appointed to tackle this 
problem decided that it evidently was necessary 
not only to prepare an adequate plan but to secure 
the willingness of the residents affected to sacrifice 
sentiment and tradition for the best interests of the 
city as a whole. After a number of group meet- 
ings, at which attempts were made to reconcile 
various differences of opinion among the residents, 
a plan was drawn up that in general had the ap- 
proval of the people. This was submitted to the 
Streets and Alleys Committee of the Council, and 
with a few changes was subsequently approved and 
recommended for presentation to the Council in 
the Torm of an ordinance. 


In order to avoid any delays in passage, repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber called on each of the 
Councilmen personally and won 
their support of the ordinance 
Thus, when the measure came be- 
fore the Council it was immedi- 
ately accorded a unanimous vote 
of approval. A few weeks later 
a house-renumbering ordinance 
was prepared by the same com- 
mittee together with the City En- 
gineer and City Attorney. This 
was passed in the same way, with 
no opposition. Since then a con- 
tract has been let for aluminum 
street signs, to be erected as soon 
as the weather permits, and the 
City Engineer assigned a new of- 
ficial number to each house, with 
instructions that the new plates 
must be in position by Februar) 
1. On March 1 this year work 
will be started on a new city di 
rectory. 

The successful completion o! 
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; piece of work is one of the 
st achievements to the credit 
the Chamber of Commerce. It 
only fosters a spirit of unity 
ughout the community but 
ves that this organization can 
lly do things. 


FRED R. KLEEBERGER, 
Secretary, Clinton Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Vain Street Replaces 


a Lake 
SaLissuRY, Mp.—The  trans- 
rmation so graphically illus- 
rated by the “before and after” 
tographs reproduced here, is 
result of several years’ in- 
isive work on the part of the 
al Chamber of Commerce in 
operation with city, county, and 
tate officials, and the city of 
Salisbury is justifiably proud of 








CORNER OF MAIN AND DIVISION STREETS, SALISBURY, MD., 
SHOWING THE LAKE AND THE RAILROAD TRESTLE 





the completed project. 

It is difficult at a glance to rec- 
ncile the picture of East Main 
Street, with its new Federal 
Building, its modern office struc- 

res and broad stretch of new 
pavement, with the picture of the 
ittractive lake in the heart of 
this rapidly growing community, 
from approximately the 
ume location just a few years 

evious. Nature herself took 
the first step in this development 
by destroying the dam that cre- 
ited the lake. The progressive 
citizens of Salisbury then decided 
to complete the job by converting 
the marsh that remained into one 
of the city’s main arteries of 





taken 





trafic, which should be also a 
lirect outlet to the important 
Ocean City Boulevard. 

To the many municipalities 
vhose shortage of water for recreational purposes 
has led them to create artificial lakes at consider- 
ible expense, the deliberate draining of a lake in 
the heart of a city for the purpose of building de- 

lopment and traffic facility may seem a project 

doubtful merit. In justice to Salisbury, there- 
fore, attention is called to the fact that this city is 
literally surrounded by both salt and fresh water. 


the city 


The Wicomico River winds through 
nd is navigable from here to Chesapeake Bay; 
johnson Lake, within the city limits, is an attrac- 
tive spot; thirty miles east lies the Atlantic Ocean, 
ind about the same distance southwest brings one 
to Chesapeake Bay; and more than a dozen fresh- 
vater lakes and ponds are scattered over Wico- 

co County, of which Salisbury is the county- 
eat. With these facts in mind, Salisbury felt war- 
ranted in creating room for its natural growth by 
liminating one of its bodies of water. 

THE SECRETARY, 
Salisbury-Wicomico Chamber of Commerce. 


What a Municipal Golf Course Has 
Done for San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TeExaAs.—When we spent $40,- 
00 On a municipal golf course in Brackenridge 


THE SAME LOCATION SHOWN ABOVE AFTER THE LAKE WAS 
DRAI 


NED 


Park three years ago out of the general fund, 
there was doubt on the part of some as to the ad- 


visability of spending so much on 
shinny.” But even hunters and fishermen who 
never go in for golf are coming around to the 
point of view that the municipal golf course is an 
asset to the city. They may not care for the game 
themselves, but have a healthy respect for those 
that do. It is getting so that most of the men 
who know how to make money also know golf. 

Of course, the principal purpose of a park sys- 
tem is not to enrich a city—but, speaking of 
money, you can’t get away from the fact that the 
municipal golf course has added to the wealth of 
San Antonio. 

The golf course supplies an inexpensive amuse- 
ment to our citizens. That was the reason it was 
started. Yet, when tourists began to visit the city 
year after year and spent most of their time on 
the links, pride, if nothing else, would have made 
us put up a good club-house. Still, it is well to 
mix dollars and cents with pride. It does not take 
a Greek philosopher to see that the tourists who 
play golf have money to spend. They are the ones 
who spend it at home, and they don’t quit spending 
when they leave their native heath. The fellow 
who lounges in a plaza and plays horseshoes may 


“gintleman’s 
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be the best fellow in the world, but the merchants 
don’t get a look at his money. 


Of course, the city which possesses the Alamo 
and Spanish missions draws thousands of persons 
every year from all parts of the world. Still, 
they can stop over between trains and see the 
sights. Just how long we keep the traveler de- 
pends on the amusements we offer him. 


Fifty thousand tourists come to San Antonio 
every year and probably half of them play golf. 
It is probable that two-thirds of the five million 
dollars which the tourists spend in San Antonio 
comes out of the pockets of the golfers. 


There are three private courses in San Antonio. 
The municipal course is as good as any of them 
and it has as many players every day as all the 
others. Until this year a fee of 25 cents a day was 
charged, or $10 semi-annually. The total receipts 
in the fiscal year 1925-26 were $14,281.25; for 
1924-25, $16,880. For the two years, the expen- 
ditures were $4,009.66 in excess of receipts. Bet- 
terments covered this excess, and under the old fee 
system the city just about broke even. It is 
thought that with the new fee of 35 cents the im- 
provements will be paid for. 


In January every year the Texas Open Golf 
Championship is held on the course. - The prizes 
offered by the Chamber of Commerce were until 
two years ago the largest in the history of the 
game. The first prize is $1,500, and the prizes total 
$6,500. This even brings 150 of the leading pro- 


fessionals and as many brilliant amateurs. Five 
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thousand golfers come to San Antonio for th 
event alone, and the news dispatches in regard ¢ 
the tourney bring many others. The publicit 
gained in this way costs nothing and it is of th 
best sort. 
RAY LAMBERT, 
Commissioner, Parks and Sanitation. 


Naming Playgrounds 


Oak Park, Iut.—The playgrounds of Oak 
Park are attractive, lively places both in summe: 
and in winter. The village desires these play 
spaces to be the centers for the juvenile affairs oi 
their neighborhoods, where the exuberance o/ 
youth and the energy of life may be put to the 
best use and where the children may learn lessons 
in citizenship, Those who use the grounds are i 
terested not only in activities of the body, but in 
those of the mind; hence, it has been a natural and 
wise move on the part of the Playground Board 
rename four of the municipal playgrounds in mem 
ory of four of the outstanding contributors to the 
literature of childhood—Eugene Field, Lewis Car 
roll, Hans Andersen, and Robert Louis Stevenson 

For various reasons the former names of the 
playgrounds were inadequate and unsatisfactory 
The four writers chosen have contributed outstand 
ingly to the welfare of childhood. They were se 
lected from lists of celebrated authors of child- 
hood stories obtained from the Public Library 
The names of famous living writers were men 
tioned, but the sentiment was unanimous that the 
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THE SAND CITY, OAK PARK, ILL. 


Summer vacation was a success last year for the boys and girls in this picture. 


They built this model of a town 


and were so excited that everyone in the neighborhood was invited to come and see the great work, illustrating 
again that children enjoy construction, even more than destruction, if given the opportunity 


grounds should not be called after any living per- 
Bronze tablets bearing the names have been 
placed at the entry gates of the respective play- 
grounds. The new shelter houses have been named 
r characters or tales of the four writers. 
The project of perpetuating the names and mem- 
ries of four of the greatest writers for childhood 
s in line with the general objective of the Play- 
ground Board—that of surrounding boys and girls 


Theatrical Censorship Is Not 


STATUTE or home-rule charter provision, 

authorizing cities to make and enforce ordi- 

nances deemed necessary for good govern- 
ment, protection of persons and property, preserva- 
ion of the public health, safety and prosperity, 
does not warrant the adoption of censorship of 
plays in licensed theaters. At least, that is the 
view taken by Vice-Chancellor Church of the New 
lersey Court of Chancery in the case of Public 
Welfare Pictures Corporation vs. Brennan, 134 
\tlantic Reporter, 868. 

\ board of censors appointed by the Commis- 
ioner of Public Safety in Newark deemed a film 
illed “The Naked Truth” unfit for exhibition in 

movie theater, although the head of the city 
Board of Health saw nothing objectionable in it. 
he censors thought it objectionable unless pre- 
ented in a Y. M. C. A. auditorium, a school, or 


with a character-building environment. Monu- 
ments such as these to honest and lovely writings 
have an inevitable place in the play life of the 
child. Surrounded by them, his esthetic sense is 
developed, his imagination stirred, and an appre 
ciation of good literature assured. 


JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK, 


Director of Playgrounds 


an Inherent Power of Cities 


a church, without charge. The Court failed 
see “why a play, objectionable in itself, is made 
less so by allowing the public to see it in a church 
and for nothing.” 

The Court added: “If the Legislature had 
clothed the municipality of the city of Newark 
with the right to censor plays, it might or might 
not be legal. But, certainly, by no stretch of 
imagination can it be held that the director of pub- 
lic safety of a municipality can delegate to a po- 
liceman or a policewoman or a volunteer commi 
tee of women or to all combined the authority 
say whether a certain play should or should 
be produced.” 


Epitor1at Note.—For reference t ertain 
cisions upholding the right of cities to regulat« 
able performances in theaters, see Pur Amex 
for June, 1924, page 677. 
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A Check List of Principal Causes of Street 
Congestion 


HE following list of the principal causes of 
street congestion has been prepared by the 
Committee on Traffic Planning and Regula- 

tion of the City Planning Board of St. Paul, Minn. 
While some of the conditions listed may be pecu- 
liar to St. Paul, most of them are so general as 
to make the list of value to planning and police 
authorities in compiling similar lists for local use. 
A 23-page mineographed report on St. Paul's 
Traffic Problem, prepared by George H. Herrold, 
Engineer, and approved by the St. Paul City Plan- 
ning Board on December 14, 1926, is obtainable 
by addressing Mr. Herrold at City Hall, St. Paul. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STREET CONGESTION IN 
ST. PAUL 
1. Narrow streets 
2 Too many street intersections 
8. Storage of vehicles on business streets, or ‘‘park- 
ing” 
4. Double-track car lines on narrow streets 
5. Exceptionally large and commodious street cars 
6. Street cars routed to make left-hand turns 
7. Large and commodious busses 


8. Small business blocks creating many corners and 
much turning at those corners. 


9. A ratio of street area to block area of only 29 
to 71 
10. Bridges narrower than roadways approaching them 


11. Mixing of trucks, busses, street cars, automobiles 
and horse-drawn vehicles on all streets 


12. Permitting left-hand turning at busy imtersections 
18. Jogs and irregularity in the streets 


14. Almost square corners in the curb line at many 
intersections designed and built during the horse-and- 
buggy age 


15. Obsolete buildings Si... facilities for doing bus 


ness with present-day trafhe 

16. Receipt and discharge of deliveries from store doors 
on business streets 

17. Delivering coal for building heating plants 
business streets through sidewalk manholes during bus 
ness hours i + 

18. Unnecessary cruising of vehides looking for park 
ing space , 

19. Maneuvering of cars in and out 6f parking spaces 

20. Through traffic using business streets 

21. Lack of by-pass routes 

22. Inadequate thoroughfares leading to the centra! 
business district, making it difficult for motorists to get 
directly on to the street on which their destination lies 

23. Peak-hour traffic to and from the business district 

24. Peak-hour travel to and from the lake region 

25. Many trucks calling at freight stations for smal! 
jags of freight for individual business houses 

26. Too many individuals desiring to ride alone ir 
their own cars in the business district 

27. Lack of courtesy on the part of drivers and pedes 
trians 

28. Pedestrians and motorists with an exalted ego 

29. A lack of spirit of sportsmanship among drivers 

30. Special privileges claimed by ._some who think 
they are in a privileged class 

31. Lack of pedestrian regulations 

82. Careless, inattentive, or reckless driving 


33. Drivers who do not know how to drive 

34. Accidents 

35. Lack of information on the part of drivers as to 
how to get from one location to another 

86. Lack of law observance 

37. Lack of police control 

38. Traffic laws not uniform in Minnesota cities and 
at variance with other states 

39. Insufficient pavement markings 

40. Railroad grade crossings 





The Small-Town Play Field 


HE telephone bell jangled, breaking the at- 

mosphere of restful quiet of the X’s living 

room, where Mr. X read his evening paper, 
now and then expounding an item to Mrs. X as 
she sat embroidering a bridge set. 

Mr. X (impatiently): Yes? Yes? 

Voice: This is the Chief of Police; we've 
caught the leader of the gang that has been break- 
ing your street lights. 

Mr. X: Well, lock ’em up! 
sentimental about it! 


No use bein’ 


Voice: Well, I'll tell you, X, it’s your own 
boy, Bob! . 
Mr. X: Hold it up, Chief. I'll be right down! 


An ordinary little episode, you say—no thrill in 
that. No—but boys of that little town get a thrill 
out of it. For from that night dates Mr. X’s 
zeal for play provision and expert leadership for 
his own and other boys. Several neighbors had 
previously approached Mr. X regarding securing 
modern recreation facilities for the community. 
Mr. X had scoffed. “Play fields in a town of 12,- 
000? Let ’em play in the back yard. Everybody 
has a yard!” Small misdeeds like the breaking of 
street lights irritated him, and he frequently com- 
plained to the Chief of Police at the lunch club. 
Only a home thrust showed the relation between 
play and juvenile delinquency—even in a town of 
12,000. But it did the work. 


. —From a leaflet of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


MATERIAL 


M- aterial costs money. Be careful in using it. 


A- lways take care of any material left over after 
a job is finished. 


rs 


ake care of small articles such as tools, nails, 
bolts, pieces of copper wire, pipe fittings, etc 


E- very time you save an extra penny for the 
city, you have increased the value of your 
services. 


R- emember—‘“by using economy for the city you 
will create a habit of saving that will be to 
your own advantage in future life.” 


I- dleness is the “Thief of Time.” If you are 
waiting on a job, try to see if you can’t pick 
up something that will be of value. 


A- fter you have finished a job, large or small, 
ask yourself, “Have I done it well, with the 
least amount of material and time?” 


L- ast, but not least: Be saving for the city as 
you would for yourself. It invites advantages 
that you possibly do not see now. Watch your 
fellow workman. Impress upon him the value 
of saving. While you are benefiting the city 
you are doing the same thing for yoursel! 


G. D. Reese, 
Material Clerk, Price City, Utah. 














A BUSY DAY ON THE SYRACUSE, N. Y., MUNICIPAL MARKET 


Administration of the Municipal Market 
By C. C. Carpenter and I. B. Stafford 


Consultants to Cities on Marketing Problems 


ROPER administration of any business as 

large as the municipal markets have be- 

come in many of our cities is of vital im- 
portance to the success of those markets. At 
he same time, it is a phase of the situation to 
which insufficient attention has been paid in 
the past. It is true that minor administrative 
matters have been the cause of a great deal of 
argument. But the problem as a whole has not 
yet been subjected to the careful study which 
it very clearly deserves. 

The principal administrative officer is known 
under different names in different localities; 
such as market master, commissioner of mar- 
kets, or market custodian. Whatever his name, 
his duties are manifold, and considerable care 
hould be used in his selection. The following 
ictivities naturally come under his supervision: 


Registration of patrons selling on the market 

Collection of stall fees, building rentals, etc. 
Assignment of stalls 

Office records 

Traffic regulations on the market 
Enforcement of rules (with available police 
assistance ) 

Adjustment of complaints 

Sanitation, in respect to goods offered for 
sale as well as around the grounds and 
buildings 

Disposal of refuse 


10. Weights and measures on the market 

11. Inspection of grades (if 
quire graded produce) 
Publicity from an educational standpoint 
Solicitation of new business 


market rules re- 


The number of men required to carry out a 
program of this type varies naturally with the 
size of the market. A number of the duties 
listed above require the cooperation of other 
departments in the city, such as the department 
of health, police department, etc. 

A few of the foregoing items perhaps call 
for a little explanation, although they are for 
the most part self-explanatory. The adjust- 
ment of complaints is one of the most unpleas 
ant but necessary duties of the market master. 
It calls for keen insight into human nature, for 
diplomacy, and good judgment. It also fre- 
quently necessitates long trips into the coun- 
try, in order to get first-hand knowledge in re 
spect to the particular producer or dealer in 
question. 

Inspection of goods offered on the market in 
order to prevent the sale of improper food is 
customary at present. In circles there 
is considerable agitation for the enforcement 
of definite grading rules applied to everything 
offered for sale. This would seem to be a little 
premature at present, but should anything of 
the sort be adopted, its enforcement would lie 


some 
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with the market master. 


The market master should have under his 
control the publicity of the market. At the 
present time this publicity is usually confined 
to a statement in the daily papers of the morn- 
ing’s or previous day’s prices and the general 
condition of the market. This news is any- 
where from twelve to twenty-tour hours old. 
It would be wise to develop publicity of another 
sort in addition to this, which is desirable, of 
course, but which does not fill the whole need. 
Articles in the papers or public addresses by 
the market master could be used to inform the 
public of the value and purposes of the mar- 
ket, the amount of business it was doing and 
the service it offered the general public. Con- 
siderable could also be done to inform the con- 
suming public in advance when quantities of 
any particular products might be found on the 
market at reasonable prices. Such informa- 
tion would serve to move goods faster and to 
some extent prevent impending gluts of the 
market. 

Very little has so far been done in the way 
of persistent solicitation of business for the 
market from the farmers. This phase of activ- 
ity, however, could well be enlarged to become 
most important in increasing the quantity and 
variety of goods offered. The benefits of a 
policy looking toward this end are readily ap- 
parent, 


Qualifications of the Market Master 


The position of market master is usually con- 
sidered a political “plum.” It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that most men who are po- 
litically eligible are not particularly well trained 
for this work. These positions would be bet- 
ter filled if the selection of market officials was 
divorced from politics. This very thing has 
been done with county farm bureau manage- 
ment, with results that are quite beneficial. 

It requires a man of special training and 
qualifications to direct well any business as 
large as public market, business frequently is. 
The market master should have a knowledge of 
business procedure, and at the same time con- 
siderable acquaintance with technical agricul- 
ture. His work requires the frequent use of 
diplomacy, as anyone familiar with the task can 
easily appreciate. A pleasing personality and 
ability as a public speaker would be distinctly 
advantageous. With these qualities, he would 


be better able to keep the public informed as to 
the market through addresses to civic clubs, 
Grange meetings and similar public gatherings. 
Training in the collection and interpretation of 
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statistics would be invaluable to a man in suc}; 
a position. By means of these, the strong and 
weak points of the market could be discovered 
and proper provision made for improvement « | 
the one and remedy of the other. 

To secure such a man would necessitate 
offering a salary much higher than is common! y 
paid at present. The position should be com- 
parable to that of such technically trained of- 
ficials as city engineer or health commissioner. 
This condition would be more apt to be found 
under the city-manager system than under that 
of mayor and common council. Where it is 
the intention to secure a man of this type, i: 
would seem logical to put under his control al! 
regulations concerned with the city food sup 
ply. This would include supervision of weights 
and measures, the licensing of meat markets, 
restaurants, hucksters, etc., and would neces- 
sarily imply close cooperation with the board o/ 
health in much of his work. 


The Market Ordinance 


The drafting of a good market ordinance is 
a difficult task and should be done with the 
greatest care. It is a mistake to believe that 
an ordinance can be drawn up which will fit 
every locality. Each place has its own pecu- 
liarities, so that a law which is nearly perfect 
in one city might be quite inadvisable for an- 
other. The wholesale lifting of parts of exist- 
ing ordinances should not then be the method 
employed by any city in drawing up regulations 
for its own market. Rather, the matter should 
be taken care of by competent authorities who 
have made a special study of the locality to 
which the articles are expected to apply. 


In the municipal markets of New York State 
with which the writers are familiar, there are 
several parts of the ordinances which need to 
be handled differently in order to suit the loca! 
conditions. The question of the distinction be- 
tween dealers and producers who use the mar- 
ket, as to both regulations and fees, is one point 
where New York cities do not agree. (A pro- 
ducer is usually considered to be a man who 
sells only the produce which he himself has 
raised, while a dealer is one who purchases the 
goods he offers for sale. Another class must 
also be considered—the producer who sells both 
his own and purchased produce.) Considera- 
tion of subletting stalls, cancellation of leases 
for violation of regulations, and other similar 
matters, might require slightly different treat- 
ment in different places. Some variations might 
also be necessary in cases where state aid was 
invoked. 
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Market Information Blank 

in order to have the necessary facts in re- 
sect to patrons selling on the market, it is 
esirable to have a list of questions filled out 
t the time of registration and kept up to date. 
(hese should be sworn to in the presence of 
_ notary to insure their correctness. They are 
{ value in classifying patrons and indicating 
the regulations to which they are subject, and 
re also invaluable sources for careful studies 
of the market. 

These information blanks might differ in 
detail, but should include the following points: 


Location of the farm from which the pa- 
tron comes 

Distance of the farm from the market 

Type of vehicle used in coming to market 

Streets used in reaching market 

Type of farming 

Length of time this market has been visited 

Frequency of market trips 

Amount of business done on the market 

Other outlets for produce used by patron 
Percentage of money received on the market 
spent in the city 

Acreage devoted to different types of farming 

Months of year in which market is visited 


Finance 

With few exceptions, public markets are at 
present financed entirely by the cities in which 
they are located, although there is provision 
in New York for state aid should it be desired. 
Up-state New York markets are proving good 
financial investments, showing a substantial net 
income each year, thus making state aid un- 
necessary. This income is largely derived from 
stall rental fees. 

Since the market is often of vital importance 
to the agriculture of the county, it would not 
seem out of place should the county care to 
assist in its financing. When markets are lo- 
cated in respect to producing areas and good 
roads, as are the Rochester and Syracuse mar- 
kets, they draw from several counties. This 


might indicate the advisability of state partici- 
pation. 
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The question of proper fees is of greater im- 
portance. Some distinction should undoubt- 
edly be made between the charges for producers 
and for dealers, and provision ought to be made 
for the combination patron also. Certain 
classes, particularly retail grocers, would like 
to see dealer fees rather high, because the 
dealer unquestionably cuts into retail trade to 
a considerable extent. However, fees should 
in no case be so high as to put the market in 
a money-making class. On the other hand, 
it should be high enough to pay all expenses, 
such as operation, maintenance, depreciation, 
interest, and amortization of the bonds issued 
to establish it. Any city which uses its mar- 
ket to furnish funds for carrying on some other 
unrelated line of work lays itself open to cen- 
sure. The function of the market—and the 
only excuse a city has for maintaining it—is 
to furnish a cheaper food supply. Naturally, 
then, as soon as the market is used as a source 
of profit, this function is not operating at its 
greatest efficiency and the public is paying for 
more than it receives. 


Place in City Organization 


The public market is not always included in 
the same department in different cities. The 
proper place for it in the administrative sys- 
tem depends somewhat upon the organization 
scheme of the city. However, all cities are in- 
terested in their food supplies and have exist- 
ing departments which take care of several 
phases of the problem. The market has grown 
to such size in many cases that it would seem 
advisable to place it in a department by itself 
and possibly include under the same control 
such other of the city’s activities as relate to 
the food supply. This would tend to make for 
efficiency in that particular line of endeavor. 
Since, as stated above, the function and only 
purpose of the market is to reduce food costs 
to the consumer, this centralization would be a 
definite step in the right direction. 


Eprtortat Note.—For a discussion of the problems of 
planning and establishing a municipal market, see article 
by the same authors in the December, 1926, issue of this 
magazine, pages 841 to 843. 


Small Cities Warned Against Uncertified Oysters 


EALTH officers of towns and villages are 

urged, in an item recently published in the 

Health News of the New York State De- 
partment of Health, to familiarize themselves with 
the requirements for the certification of oysters, 
established by the United States Public Health 
Service, and to make an effort to check up the 
sources from which oysters sold in their communi- 
ties are obtained. Because of the strict inspection 
of oysters in the larger cities, there seems to be 
a tendency among uncertified and unscrupulous 


dealers to sell their products in small communities. 

Under the certification system developed by the 
Public Health Service in cooperation with the 
local health departments, subsequent to the oyster- 
borne typhoid epidemic of 1925, every oyster dealer 
must have his oyster grounds, and his establishment 
as a whole, certified by the proper state authori- 
ties and then secure a certificate from the Public 
Health Service. 

The system is now working well in the larger 
cities. 








Stockholm’s Magnificent Town Hall 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


Architect, New York and London 


N Stockholm, that Venice of the north, they 


held 


a competition over twenty years ago, 


and in consequence entrusted to Ragner 
Osterberg the designing of their new Town 
Hall. 


This building is now completed, and it is 
without any question one of the three greatest 
buildings of the last half-century. Situated on 
a promontory within the city limits, it is built 
of granite, red brick, copper, etc., and stands 
up as a guiding star and protector to the entire 


community. 

This tremendous structure contains two huge 
courts, one open and the other covered, but in 
spite of its vast proportions it has that home 
like feeling so frequently met with in Sweden 
The portrait, either in sculptured stone, plaster, 
scraffito, or paint, is included of every art 
and designer who has had to do with the build. 
ing. Such an attitude by the municipality 
could not but inspire the workers to do 
their best. The building is looked upon as the 

personal possession of all the 











TERRACED PAVEMENT OF STOCKHOLM TOWN HALL, WITH 
OLD PART OF CITY IN THE DISTANCE 





citizens of Stockholm. They 
allude to it with a pride that is 
unique. They take you around 
it to show you all its magnifi- 
cent qualities. They hold all 
their important functions within 
its walls. The King is a fre- 
quent visitor, and it has been 
made perhaps the most personal 
great public building that the 
world possesses today. 

All the native forms of crafts 
manship and all native artists 
have been encouraged. It is in 
the modern spirit of Swedish 
architecture, but at the same time 
it is filled with tradition of 
Sweden’s best work of the past 

When curtains were needed 
which could not be made in 
Sweden, operatives were sent 
from Sweden to France, where 

















TERRACED FORMAL GARDEN WHICH IS STATE LANDING 
PLACE TO STOCKHOLM TOWN HALL 





they actually did the work. 
When other work had to be 
done abroad for which Sweden 
was not equipped, they say with 
pride that the mechanics who 
could do this were brought to 
Sweden, and helped organize the 
industry here, so that the Town 
Hall is a Swedish building of 
the greatest type. 

Stockholm is certainly fortu- 
nate in possessing within her 
own borders such a collection of 
artists—one might almost say 
geniuses—to produce this great 
work, but one un-American 
element in the situation was- 
they were not pressed for time 
They waited for the best and 
achieved it. 
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STOCKHOLM TOWN HALL AS SEEN ACROSS THE WATER 





























COVERED COURT WHERE MUNICIPAL EX- CORRIDOR SERVES TRIPLE PURPOSE OF WORK 
(IBITIONS, FLOWER SHOWS, ETC., ARE HELD ROOM, WAITING-ROOM AND CORRIDOR 
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Federal Health 


Agencies as an Aid to 


City Officials 


By James A. Tobey 


formation on public health is the United 

States Government. More than a thou- 
sand different pamphlets and bulletins, covering 
all phases of hygiene and sanitary science, are 
available from various bureaus of our national 
establishment. This printed information com- 
prises the chief aid which the Federal services 
can give to municipalities, as the Government 
has no direct control 


bee greatest source of authoritative in- 


stitute for Government Research of Washing- 

ton, D. C. 
Outline for an Ideal City Health Departmen: 
The Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department has been the most. prolific pro- 
ducer of pamphlets on public health, as this is 
the oldest and most prominent of the Federal 
health agencies. In the list of: publications is- 
sued by the Surgeon General (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 12), 





over the public health 
matters within the 
states. The care of 
the public health is, 
under our form of 
government, entrusted 
to each of the individ- 
ual states, and they 
have in large measure 
delegated the power to 


Need for Coordination of Federal 
Health Activities 


The author of this article was formerly 
Administrative Secretary of the National 
Health Council, and subsequently a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research. Mr. Tobey has here 
presented for the convenience of munic- 
ipal officials an outline of some of the 
sources of public health material obtain- 
able from the various bureaus at Washing- 


about every conceiy- 
able subject in the 
field of sanitary 
science will be found. 
Of particular value to 
health administrators 
is the report of the 
committee on munici- 
pal health department 
practice of the Ameri- 


political subdivisions : A - can Public Health As- 
of the state, such as _ ae ee es Se _—_ sociation, issued by 
municipal corpora- widely scattered public health activities of the Public Health 
tions. The Federal the Federal Government. Service as Public 





Government may co- 





Health Bulletin No. 





operate with the states 

when requested, and frequently does so, but its 
jurisdiction over public health is confined 
mainly to those matters involving interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Research and the dissemination of useful in- 
formation are, however, proper functions of 
the Federal Government of this country, and 
it is logical and proper for the states and 
municipalities to look to such a central source 
for authoritative knowledge on the many scien- 
tific and administrative problems of public 
health. While local groups may turn to this 
central source, they will find, moreover, that 
the source itself is decentralized, in that thirty 
or more Federal bureaus and other divisions 
have conducted research along public health 
lines and have produced numerous bulletins on 
different topics related thereto. A_ brief 
description of some of the available sources of 
material will be presented here for the con- 
venience of municipal officials and others in- 
terested. A complete and detailed description 
and analysis of the health activities of the Fed- 
eral Government has been prepared by the In- 


136 (July, 1923). This 
report contains not only data gathered from 
health surveys of 82 cities having populations 
over 100,000, but also an outline for an ideal 
city health department. A report on subse- 
quent health surveys of cities has also just been 
issued. 


Rural Hygiene and Urban Sanitation 

Rural hygiene as well as urban sanitation is 
treated in various bulletins of the Public Health 
Service. There are so many, in fact, dealing 
with different phases of this subject that no 
attempt will be made to enumerate them, as 
the titles may be found in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s list. These pamphlets give directions 
for the construction of sanitary privies, dis- 
cuss rural school hygiene, present methods for 
coping with typhoid fever, hookworm, malaria 
and other diseases, and contain much other use- 
ful information. Milk control, child hygiene, 
prevention and control of the communicable 
diseases, personal hygiene, industrial sanitation, 
mental hygiene, various aspects of administra- 
tion, and many other public health topics are 
covered by other pamphlets of the Service. A 
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-et of small leaflets known as “The Keep Well 
Series” is designed especially for the general 
lay public. The service has issued a reprint 
viving a list of its publications suitable for 
ceneral distribution, and another reprint on 
the child hygiene and related publications. 


Child and Maternity Hygiene 

Child hygiene and school hygiene, with 
which the Public Health Service deals, also 
come within the purview of other bureaus. The 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor 
is charged by law with the investigation of all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children, 
especially certain aspects of child hygiene. 
This bureau does not carry its researches be- 
yond the child of pre-school age, however, and 
from there the work goes on under the aus- 
pices of the Division of School Hygiene of 
the Bureau of Education, which is in the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Children’s 
Bureau has issued more than 150 different 
pamphlets on such subjects as maternal and in- 
fant mortality; the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy; child hygiene; industrial problems of 
child welfare; dependent, defective, and delin- 
quent children; recreation; and child welfare 
in general. A list of these valuable documents 
may be obtained from the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. Monographs 
outlining in detail the history, activities, and 
organization of the Children’s Bureau, and 
also of the Public Health Service, may be ob- 
obtained at nominal cost from the Institute for 
Government Research, of Washington, D. C. 


Health Educational Series and Farmers’ 
Bulletins 

The pamphlets of the Bureau of Education 
which relate to health include a group of six- 
teen known as the Health Educational Series, 
which cover such topics as health teaching, 
school health programs, sleep, and nutrition. 
The Bureau also has other bulletins, a list of 
which it issues. Nutrition, besides getting 
recognition from the three bureaus already 
mentioned, is also dealt with by the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of this department studies human nutri- 
tion and has issued a number of pamphlets on 
the subject. This bureau has recently com- 
piled a selected list of Government publica- 
tions on foods and nutrition, which may be 
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obtained from the Chief of the Bureau. A list 
of the Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department 
of Agriculture, which have among their num- 
ber many relating to milk sanitation, rural 
hygiene, rat riddance, insect extermination, and 
other public health problems, may be obtained 
from the United States Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. This official 
likewise has an up-to-date list of all the Gov- 
ernment health publications. 

Any of these Federal pamphlets may be pur- 
chased singly or in quantities at nominal prices 
from the Superintendent of Documents. While 
the supply lasts they may be secured free from 
the particular Bureau which has prepared and 
issued them. As indicated, however, there are 
a number of bureaus or divisions in different 
departments which produce such material, and 
even more are revealed by the list of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Industrial hygiene, 
for instance, is considered not only by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, but also by the Bureau of 
Mines in the Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, and sev- 
erai other bureaus. Many different bureaus 
are concerned with purely medical, as distin- 
guished from public health, questions. 


More Effective Centralization Needed 

The health activities of the Government are, 
in fact, widely scattered. Greater efficiency, 
not only in the matter of uniform production 
and distribution of printed matter, but in the 
whole operation of Federal public health work 
would be achieved by the more effective cen- 
tralization or correlation of these now dis- 
persed activities. If such coordination could 
be brought about, municipal and state health 
officials would have to deal with only one cen- 
tral agency, rather than with many separate 
and independent bureaus. The general reor- 
ganization of the Federal executive depart- 
ments has been repeatedly urged and is now 
under consideration. It is particularly needed 
in the domain of Federal health work and a 
scheme for effective correlation is now being 
developed by a group of leading sanitarians, 
with the cooperation of experts in political 
science. This plan has been submitted to Con- 
gress and it is to be hoped that Congress will 
see fit to adopt some efficacious project for 
this much-needed correlation of Federal health 
work. 





MOTION PICTURES ON CHILD WELFARE AVAILABLE 
The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has available, for loan or pur- 
chase, three new health films: ‘‘Our Children,’* showing the efforts of a community to make itself safe for 
babies; ‘“Well Born,’’ on essentials of pre-natal care; and ‘‘Posture,’’ for the use of physicians, physical 
directors, and recreation leaders. For information apply to Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, Children’s Bureau, 


Washington, D. CO. 
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LIPE-SAVING SQUAD WAGON OF THE CINCINNATI FIRE DEPARTMENT 





Municipal Trouble-Shooters--The 
Modern Fire Department 
By Commodore W. E. Longfellow 


Assistant National Director, First Aid and Life Saving, American National Red Cross 


HE fire-fighting business has undergone 
T many changes from the days of the volun- 

teer fireman with his hand-drawn, hand- 
operated pumps, and the innovation of the paid 
municipal departments with horse-drawn fire 
apparatus and steam pumps marked a big step 
in advance. But the present stride, with the 
elimination of horse-drawn apparatus and the 
installation of motor-driven trucks with motor 
pumpers, great as its improvement is over the 
horse-drawn apparatus, is just a little step to- 
ward the ultimate development of the modern 
municipal fire-fighting organization. It is be- 
coming the organized trouble-shooting depart- 
ment of the municipality. 
Traffic 
business, even recreation, is a high-speed affair. 
Speed always brings about accident problems, 
and with increasing frequency the fire depart- 
ment is called upon to unsnarl them. A dirigi- 
ble balloon bumps into the top of an office build- 
ing, and the fire department is called. An air- 
plane strikes a church steeple, and the fire de- 
partment comes to get the pilot and his mechan- 
ician down from his lofty perch. An autonw- 
bile rolls down a steep embankment, pinning its 
occupants beneath the crushed top, and the fire 
department is summoned to jack-up the car, get 
the victims out and tenderly transport them not 
enly out of the deep ravine but all the way 


Everything is speeded up nowadays. 


to the hospital. It is the same when an elevator 
stalls between two floors in an office building, 
or an explosion wrecks the subway, or a new 
dancing-step jars shored-up buildings into an 
excavation next door. The fire department is 
called, and after the wounded and dead are 
taken away and cared for and the surrounding 
property is no longer endangered, the firemen 
get back home to be ready for the next trouble 
call. “Trouble-shooters” they are, and the type 
of training they get nowadays is influenced by 
this new sort of call upon them. 

Most of the big city departments have special 
squad wagons and companies organized for 
definite types of service with a crew of special- 
ists. These men, specially trained on top of 
their fire training, are usually exempt from the 
ordinary work of the ladder or engine company 
and answer most of the calls in the congested 
district. Cleveland had such special squads in 
the days when most of the apparatus was horse- 
drawn. Two squad wagons, loaded with husky 
young firemen, would dart out from the down- 
town quarters and work in with the horse- 
drawn companies in the residential sections. 
They demonstrated the superiority of the mo- 
torized equipment, because ofttimes they would 
arrive at the fire and stretch in before the three 
nearest companies arrived. Sometimes a 
garage fire would be extinguished by their 
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micals before the first horse 
pany arrived. 
hat type of squad has given 
e to the rescue squad in a 
ber of cities, because of the 
of calls which are increas- 
ly made upon the fire depart- 
Indeed, it takes no 
het to glance ahead and see 
with the multiplicity of dis- 
rs incident to our complex 
lization, the fire department 
be more of an emergency 
vice for all purposes than 
rely one to fight fire. 


Organization of the Washington 
Rescue Squad 


lost of these rescue squads 
ew out of some fire in which 
ere was a terrific loss of life. 
: rescue squad in Washington, 
C., came from a disaster 

h was not a fire but which 

ed out the resources of the entire fire de- 
tment and many other governmental agen- 
es in the National Capitol. This was the 
Knickerbocker Theater disaster, in which many 
ons at a moving-picture show were buried 

r tons of steel, concrete, and snow when 
roof fell in after an unusually heavy snow- 
One of the problems at this disaster was 

t of light, as there was no fire to illuminate 
ruins, so Washington’s first rescue squad 
vagon was built on a truck chassis fitted with 


chlight dynamo. 








THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RESCUE SQUAD DEMONSTRATES 
PRONE PRESSURE FOR SUFFOCATED VICTIMS 








JUDGE JOHN BARTON PAYNE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL RED 
CROSS, PRESENTS CERTIFICATES AS FIRST AIDERS TO SEC- 
OND CLASS OF RESCUE SQUAD MEMBERS, 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FIRE DEPARTMENT 


A spectacular accomplishment of the Wash- 
ington squad is the illuminating of a building 
after the flames have died down. It has a 
powerful dynamo and reels of electric cable in- 
stead of hose. Besides batteries of powerful 
and adjustable searchlights on the truck itself, 
it has standard lights which can be set up in 
alleys and hallways in the partly 
building. 


destroyed 
It is service like this that saves the 
fire fighters from being caught under tottering 
walls, falling through broken floors, or being 
buried under piles of goods in warehouses that 

are just about to overturn as the 


firemen stumble along in the 
dark. 

This squad wagon, which is 
located in the downtown district, 
answers all alarms in_ hotel, 
apartment house, department 
store, and theater districts, and 


is equipped with a crew of eight 
able life savers on each shift- 

for Washington has a_ two- 
platoon system. These men are 


experts with the oxyacetylene 


cutter on steel and iron, with gas 
masks and rescue helmets in 
smoke and fumes. They are rig- 
gers, experts with hydraulic and 


other jacks, and can handle scal- 

and nets 

Other firemen skeptical of the ef 
: 


‘ WAK ’ now 
a Squad, are now 


ing ladders, life-lines 


ficacy of such 
for it 100 per cent. 
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Aid from the American Red Cross 
Before this squad wagon went into service, 
Chief Engineer Watson insisted that every man 
become a qualified First Aider, and called upon 
the American Red Cross for assistance. The 
men were given about eighteen hours’ training, 
receiving the Standard certificates of the Red 
Cross, and soon will be decorated with the new 
sleeve brassard which has been authorized by 
the American National Red Cross for police 
and firemen, thus showing these two depart- 

ments as worthy of special recognition. 


During this period of intensive training (for 
all rescue squad recruits receive first aid train- 
ing nowadays in Washington) they were taken 
to a swimming tank and given life-saving in- 
struction. ‘They found that their 30-minute 
oxygen rescue apparatus was equally as effec- 
tive under water as in the gas- or smoke-filled 
hold of a ship or building. With weights to 
hold him under water, one of these men trav- 
eled all around the deep part of the tank and 
pretended to get into difficulty and was rescued 
in turn by one of his comrades without equip- 
ment. The rescuer was able to swim with man, 
tank, and weights, bringing him safely to shore. 

A hypothetical problem which they had to 
solve in this examination was a type of emer- 
gency which is apt to confront any fire depart- 
ment company en route to or from a blaze: 

Returning from a fire, a piece of apparatus 
is in collision with a taxicab containing a driver 
and two passengers. The cab is overturned and 
partly demolished. The driver is knocked into 
the gutter with a leg broken below the knee. 
The woman passenger has a spurting wound 
over the right eye and cannot use her left hand. 
The man passenger has a severe bleeding from 
the palm of his right hand from windshield 
glass, and complains of pains in his right knee. 
In trying to avoid the collision, the fire-truck 
collided with a hydrant, breaking it off, and 
the taxi driver was caught one and a half 
minutes in the path of the flood before being 
extricated. No matter who had to face this 
problem, there would be many elements to con- 
sider, and in first aid the thing to do is to treat 
those persons first whose condition is so serious 
that a few minutes’ delay might mean death. 

A private’s solution was as follows: 


“After getting passengers from the overturned 
taxi my first object would be to stop the bleeding 
over the right eye of the woman, who evidently 
had a severed artery. By using a triangle and 
tying a knot in the middle of same, I would apply 
it in front of the right ear to cut off the flow 
of blood. I would then ascertain as near as 
possible the extent of the injury to her hand and 
put same in a sling, using the triangle. Also I 
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would treat her for shock, giving some kind o/ 
stimulant, provided she were conscious. 

“The treatment of the male passenger would 
be to put the triangle bandage on his hand to 
stay the flow of blood by knotting the center of 
a narrow cravat made from a triangle and mak- 
ing him grasp it firmly, closing his hand and tying 
securely. Also, after determining the extent of 
the injury to the knee, I would apply the figure 
eight bandage over same in an effort to stop the 
pain; would also treat for shock. 

“If the driver, after being in the path of the 
water for that 1} of time, was unconscious, | 
would first him by using the ‘prone 
pressure’ method, being very careful of his broken 
leg. After being restored to consciousness I would 
put his leg in a splint in an effort to ease his pain; 
would also relieve him of his wet clothes and 
blanket him well to restore warmth to the body; 
would then treat him for shock and give him some 
warm stimulant. My directions to others would 
be to assist me in my efforts to move those suffer- 
ing, in a careful manner; to extricate the driver 
as soon as possible. Also, my first object would 
be to send some one for a doctor.” 


Wide Range of Rescue Squad Activities 

The same day that the crew qualified in first 
aid, the truck was nearly completed in the de- 
partmental shops, and was taken out before the 
paint was dry to illuminate a six-alarm fire in 
the department store district. Some of the first 
aiders of this crew are on duty at big govern- 
mental receptions and balls and often at crowds 
where the President is a speaker. Their all- 
round efficiency make them very much in de- 
mand in anticipating accidents. 

Recently, during the national speed boat races 
in Washington, members of the crew with their 
under-water rescue apparatus were on duty with 
fire extinguishers and other equipment in case 
of an explosion or emergency involving rescu- 
ing a crew from the bottom. They were sta- 
tioned on a revenue cutter in midstream, with 
speed boats to take them in any direction. 

New York and Baltimore have similar 
squads, but specialize on the problems of those 
cities. In the New York metropolis these 
squads frequently have to get people out of ele- 
vators between floors, or extricate persons 
caught between the wall and floor of an ele- 
vator. They become unbelievably expert with 
jacks and leverage. Sometimes they have to 
take down sections of the wall and cut out sec- 
tions of the iron of the elevator with their 
acetylene torches. 

Transportation of the wounded, as taught by 
the hospital corps of the Army, is good to know, 
but the hospital corps of the Navy has to know 
it in terms of narrow hatchways and bobbing 
speed-boat ambulances. This hospital corps of 
the municipality has to perform first aid on 
the roofs of burning buildings in the skyscraper 
district, splint the injured members, improvise 
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RESCUE METHODS EMPLOYED BY FIREMEN 
Tied hands carry—allows rescuer to use both hands. 2. Pack strap carry—suitable for a narrow coping. 
The saddle back carry. 4. Rescue methods must be adapted to rescue helmets. 5. To put down patient rescuer 
st kneel on both knees. 6. Arm-chair carry for man with injured foot. 7. The poleless blanket carry—made by 
rolling edge of blanket tightly 
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stretchers and sling, and lower the patient to 
the ground many stories below. They learn to 
carry victims down long ladders or ropes, and 
know numbers of ways in which they can fasten 
patients on their backs and still have both hands 
free to climb. 

For a number of years the Cincinnati rescue 
squad has been famous in the Middle West, 
and its exploits include not only rescues from 
gas and smoke, but from the swift waters of the 
river as well. 

Carrying out the victim of an explosion and 
rushing him to the hospital is a simple matter 
compared with extricating a family from under 
a flattened-out, overturned Ford, upon which 
rests a heavy interurban trolley car, or getting 
a motorcyclist out from under a steel gondola 
car full of coal. These are every-day jobs for 
the rescue squad, but in some cities these jobs 
are multiplying so that it is a question of either 
developing a rescue squad in every battalion of 
the department or else developing the all-round 
skill of the entire department; the latter will 
probably be the solution of the problem. 

All firemen have to know many things today 
that the old firemen never dreamed of. The 
handling of electric current is one of these; 
another is working in gases. Because of the 
danger of suffocation from all causes, the most 
important first aid for firemen to know is resus- 
citation, and a method is taught them which 
is equally good for all kinds of smothering— 
this is the “prone pressure method of resus- 
citation,” which has evolved from Dr. 
Schaefer’s famous face-downward pressure 
method, developed in England in 1903, which 
won him knighthood and has saved thousands of 
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lives in the years which have intervened. With 
a knowledge of this method, every fireman has 
with his two hands the power of life and death 
over the ordinary suffocation victim. If he 
applies the pressure immediately he may save 
a life; if he waits for anything, he has thrown 
away a life. 

When the Boston Fire Department was 
called in to help the victims of the collapse of 
a famous night club in 1925, the work of a 
single rescue squad would not have sufficed; 
everybody had to do his part, and every bit of 
first aid and rescue knowledge which the fire- 
men had could be cashed in on that occasion. 
So it can when a grandstand full of people col- 
lapses or a wharf at the water’s edge breaks 
in with a load of people, or a steamboat such 
as the Eastland tips over in the harbor and 
drowns eight hundred people. One ladder com- 
pany in Chicago saved thirty-six lives on this 
occasion, because the captain was an enthu- 
siast in first aid and had trained his men in 
the hand method of resuscitation. 

The records of the Red Cross First Aid Ser- 
vice in Washington indicate that more and 
more interest in being prepared for emergencies 
is being developed by fire departments all over 
the country. The Red Cross, with its trained 
force of doctors and life-saving experts, stands 
ready to cooperate with any city which is plan- 
ning to develop its fire department into a group 
of specialized trouble-shooters in all kinds of 
rescue work. 


The Red Cross is chartered by Congress to 
prevent disasters and care for the victims of 


disaster, and this sort of work is one of its big 
jobs. 


Factors in the Recent Victory for Zoning 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

With the congratulations which have been show- 
ered upon me, as counsel for the village of Euclid, 
in connection with the recent favorable deci- 
sion on zoning by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I find myself in an extremely guilty frame 
of mind; for I by no means am insensible to the 
fact that no one man could possibly have accom- 
plished this achievement single-handed. 

Mindful of this, I want to supplement, by pub- 
lic acknowledgment through your columns, the let- 
ters which I have written to the many able 
lawyers and city planners who—blazing the way 
toward the final result—succeeded in establishing 
mileposts of victory, through the decisions of the 
respective state courts as well as through many 
other avenues and ways. In these letters I have 
tried to tell how indebted the country really is to 
each one who has helped the cause and who has 
led the way to the recent result. 

Though I have had the privilege of personally 


telling you, it would be highly improper if I did 
not record also the fact that your own magazine, 
Tue American City, and the splendid section 
therein conducted by Frank B. Williams, have 
played no small part in winning, for the cities at 
large, that freedom and opportunity which the re- 
cent decision has bestowed upon the municipalities 
of our country. In this equation, you and your 
associates have continually proved to be a most 
important and indeed an outstanding factor. 

In endeavoring to place before the Supreme 
Court the most recent of decisions, I have contin- 
ually kept myself in touch with your columns, as 
a result of which I have been richly rewarded by 
coming to know—month by month—the position 
of the courts throughout the various states. For 
the contribution of your magazine, the le are 
earnestly indebted to you and I personally am 
greatly obligated. 


JAMES METZENBAUM. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A “Body of Doctrine” Essential to 
Regional Planning Success 


A Statement by the Committee on Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs 


EprrortaL Note.—The basic general assumpiions set forth below are part of a 
“body of doctrine” recommended to the Commitiee on Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs by the members of its staff and by the legal, economic, sociological, 
architectural, and engineering advisers of the Committee. The statement is here pub- 
lished as of special value to everyone inierested in city and regional planning, not 
only in the metropolitan district of New York, but in the many other regions through- 
out the United States where the importance of rational planning is being more and 
more recognized. 

In making public this ouiline, the Committee says: 

“A regional plan might reach a high degree of excellence as an artistic production, 
and might alee be legally correct and financially practicable, and yet fail to promote 
civic improvement in any satisfactory degree because of not being based on sound 
social and economic principles. The assumptions on which the planner proceeds with 
his designs have to be developed from inquiry, observation, and experience, and the 
degree of truth or falsity they contain becomes the real test of the value of a plan.” 


1. Improvement of Living Conditions 3. Concentration of Business 





(a) As a primary requisite, the plan must have 
in view the betterment of living conditions so far 
as this can be promoted by improved environment 
of dwellings, by saving of waste in land develop- 
ment, and by adequate facilities for transportation 
and outdoor recreation. 

(b) It is essential that schemes for improve- 
ment of housing conditions in deteriorated and 
overcrowded areas should be associated with: 

First, the erection of dwellings on compara- 
tively cheap land in suburban areas, acces- 
sible for this purpose and so planned as to secure 
economical types of development, open surround- 
ings and adequate recreation facilities ; 

Second, general improvement schemes for dete- 
riorated central areas, designed to open up more 
trafic ways and provide more ample open spaces, 
with a view to creating new values, giving bene- 
fit to the community as a whole, and obtaining 
more space about the dwellings to be erected. 

(c) Living conditions consist of means of live- 
lihcod as well as wholesome housing and recrea- 
tion. Where the needs of industry or business con- 
flict with those of healthy living, a balance may 
have to be struck. For instance, some degree of 
congestion of dwellings may be a necessary con- 
comitant to reasonable business concentration. On 
the other hand, underloading of the land with 
buildings may be injurious as well as overloading. 
Development in suburban areas that is too scat- 
tered to permit of proper provision to be made 
for sanitary services, is socially and economically 
unsound 


2. Adequacy of Space 

As there is no shortage of land in the city or 
region, there is no necessity for continuing to 
crowd dwellings on land to a degree that hampers 
iree circulation and leaves insufficient space for 
sunlight, air and playgrounds for the inhabitants. 
Where this degree cannot be ascertained with 
precision, the plan should be made on the basis 
of what seems to have produced the most whole- 
some results in the past. There is no want of 
land to enable 20,000,000 to live in spacious sur- 


roundings within twenty or twenty-five miles of 
Manhattan. 


The reasonable degree of concentration for busi- 
ness purposes that is desirable is that which will 
enable industry and business to function efficiently. 
The region must offer facilities for doing business 
at a figure as low as that of competing regions; 
and the solution is transportation suited to topog- 
raphy and to the type of economic activity for 
which the region is best suited. 


4. Desirability of More Even Growth 


(a) There is an increasing tendency in the re- 
gion towards creating more “friction of space” 
(i.e., a greater degree of separation) between 
homes and places of work, which is injurious to 
both living conditions and business. Whatever 
may be said for or against what are called “cen- 
tralization” and “decentralization,” these terms 
should be avoided, as they lead to confusion of 
thought. What is clearly desirable, in connection 
with the distribution of population and industry, 
is more even growth, a better balance between in- 
dustry and residence, so that people may live 
nearer to their places of employment, a wider dis- 
tribution of building bulks, and more space about 
buildings for all purposes throughout the city and 
the region. This may be promoted by encouraging 
the redistribution of functions (i.e., parts of in- 
dustries) to the extent that is economically desir- 
able, and by such measures as improved systems 
of transportation, more control of land develop- 
ment in the environs, greater stringency of zoning 
restrictions, and adequate measures to restrain the 
improper use of unhealthy or deteriorated struc- 
tures in old sections of the city. 


5. High Buildings 


High buildings are not to be condemned because 
of height in itself, but because of lack of proper 
relation and scale between height and open areas 
(streets, squares and courts) surrounding all 
buildings for the purpose of providing adequate 
room for traffic and transit and other necessities 
of transportation, as well as for light and air. In 
proportion as buildings are higher, the space sur- 
rounding them should be greater. For purposes 
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of circulation, space allowances may be lessened 
outside a building whose use occasions the load- 
ing and unloading of merchandise, if facilities are 
provided for handling goods “off-the-street” (i.e., 
inside the lot line). 


6. Standards of Open Space 


While there is no way of arriving at an exact 
standard of space needed for large pleasure parks, 
it is possible to take as objectives such practical 
achievements as are illustrated in the park sys- 
tems of Westchester and Essex Counties. In the 
case of active recreation, the space required can 
be more accurately determined. This should be 
based upon a consideration of population densi- 
ties, per capita space needs for different types 
of activities, probable amount of use, location and 
means of access. 

The per capita requirements of open space in- 
crease with congestion. Neighborhood parks and 
playgrounds should, in general, be located with 
reference to population just as are elementary 
schools. Large playfields and athletic fields may 
be less numerous and farther away from resi- 
dential centers. Large parks and bathing beaches 
within the city limits should be so distributed 
that those whom they are intended to serve can 
reach them quickly and cheaply. The regional 
parks may be more remote from large population 
centers, but reasonable means of access should be 
provided. 


7. The Predominance of the Port of New York 


The development of the Port of New York is 
of major importance in connection with living 
conditions, industry and transportation. There is 
ample room in the Upper Bay, North River, and 
East River for the main purposes of the Port 
for many decades. Therefore, the development 
of Jamaica Bay and Newark Bay, and the means 
of transportation by rail and road, should be 
designed to make the most of the existing Port; 
but in such a manner as not to preclude the ex- 
tension of major harbor facilities to parts of 
Jamaica and Newark Bays in the future. This 
involves numerous changes in outlook as to treat- 
ment of various water-fronts and transportation 
facilities. Large areas in the neighborhood of 
Jamaica Bay and Newark Bay should be reserved 
for industrial and residential development and 
for waterside parks. 


8. Maintenance of Certain Major Activities in 
Central Areas 


The Port of New York, embracing the Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Staten Island, and New Jersey 
water-fronts, will continue to be the most impor- 
tant focus of regional growth. Manhattan will 
remain the center for such activities as benefit 
greatly from a high degree of accessibility and 
proximity to each other, including marketing, 
banking, shipping, as well as many kinds of fab- 
ricating. 

Brooklyn, Queens, Bronx and Staten Island 
will expand as centers of industry and residence. 
The future development of the Metropolitan area 
in New Jersey, including the great unreclaimed 
tracts of Hackensack and Newark Meadows should 
be regarded as of prime importance in connection 
with the prosperity and expansion of the whole 
region, and particularly of the city of New York. 
It is mainly within this area that facilities in- 
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cident to contact between long-distance rail and 
ocean traffic will have to be arranged. It is pro}. 
able that the growth of heavy industries will con- 
tinue to tend towards New Jersey. 


9. Transit and Transportation 


Improvements are urgently needed in transit and 

transportation mea > - to secure more effi- 
ciency in istributing passengers and 
freight. These facilities should be developed on 
a unified system that would, among other things, 
encourage the by-passing of the most crowded 
centers and also promote more circumferential 
growth as a means of lessening overcrowding of 
land along radial lines of transportation. Cross- 
country bus services will be an important element 
in the latter process. 
_ The promotion of better transportation facili- 
ties by a comprehensive system of cross-connect- 
ing and belt lines which will permit freer inter- 
communication between suburban points will not 
be so costly as the continued building of bridges, 
tunnels, and subways to feed a center of increased 
aggregation in Manhattan. 


10. Highways 

(a) Highways have resumed their former place 
as a major element in transportation, and the main 
highway system must be planned comprehensively 
with due regard to its true modern importance in 
the total scheme of communications. A good main 
highway system cannot be achieved by the process 
of expanding, now here, now there, some bit of a 
street system that was laid out to accommodate 
short hauls by horse-drawn vehicles. The devel- 
opment of wide radial highways with adequate 
connecting roads will facilitate a rational degree 
of dispersal and closer contiguity of industry and 
residence. New types of highway are needed. 
Grade separations should be arranged at impor- 
tant junctions to promote safety and to permit a 
greater average rate of movement. 


(b) It is reasonable to assume that new develop- 
ments in connection with road transportation, to- 
gether with aerial transportation and new power 
developments, will facilitate a wider distribution 
of population and industry. The railroad, by rea- 
son of its dependence on large units, on large 
terminals, and on a growing tendency towards 
classification of train loads of freight, has made 
a certain amount of congestion inevitable. 
Although ships and railroads wi!l continue to carry 
the great bulks over long distances, the motor 
truck and other vehicles will introduce smaller 
and more elastic units for travel and distribution 
and will, therefore, make excessive concentration 
less and less excusable. 


ll. Satellite and Neighborhood Communities 

Better circumferential and cross-connecting rail 
transportation, improvements in the main highway 
system, and developments in the distribution of 
electric power will all encourage the tendency of 
manufacturers to move away from crowded 
centers. The restriction of immigration and the 
Americanization of the body of immigrant labor 
which is still centered in Manhattan will operate 
in the same direction. Large areas between the 
radial lines of transportation, and within easy 
reach of New York, are now open and largely 
unused. In certain of these areas opportunities 
will occur, as improvements take place, for the 
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motion of new communities with varied indus- 
One‘or more of these should be artificially 
»r :noted and intelligently planned in advance as 
dels of development. The growth of genuine 
| ca] communities should be stimulated by suggest- 
ine principles and patterns for the development 
»| neighborhood districts in connection with new 
re-idential growth in the suburbs and the recon- 
struction of central areas. 


12. Architectural Features 


While the main purpose of the plan is to show 
how best to preserve land and water areas for the 
best functioning of the region, including the deter- 
mination of what areas are best suited for busi- 
ness, industry, residence and recreation and the 
promotion of the pattern of transportation which 
will best serve these functions, it must also con- 
tain pictures of possibilities and suggestions for 
architectural design as a guidance and inspiration 
to the community and individuals. 


13. Importance of Confining Public Expendi- 
tures to Essential Social Needs 

The proposals contained in a regional plan which 
involve questions of public expenditure are put 
forward with recognition of the distinction and 
relation between profit-making and non-profit- 
making public services. They are made on the 
assumption that the tax-paying capacity of the 
average community is no more than sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the essential social 
needs, such as government, public health, safety, 
morals, education and recreation, which come with- 
in the non-profit-making class. As a corollary to 
this it is to be assumed that any money spent in 
subsidizing enterprises that might be made self- 
supporting will be withdrawn from other services 
that are vitally important to the public welfare. 
Such expenditures are consequently unjust to all 
members of the community. 


14. Subdivisions of Region 

It is assumed that, in the technical presentation 
of the plan, the whole area of the region, com- 
prising 5,528 square miles, should be divided into 
three zones: 

A. Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Bronx, city of New York—241 square miles. 

B. Area outside above boroughs and lying ap- 
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proximately within a twenty-mile radius of City 
i—660 square miles. 
C. Area of region outside twenty-mile radius 
—4,627 square miles. 
The proposals to be shown on the graphic Re- 
gional Plan will deal most fully with the central 
areas, A and B. 


15. Estimated Growth of Population 


The year 10965 has been selected as the date 
which is best to have in view in developing pro- 
posals for future growth. That year will be with- 
in the lifetime of a large proportion of those now 
living, and is far enough ahead to permit of bold 
and imaginative treatment of problems. Predic- 
tions regarding the future growth of population in 
the city and the region have been made by emi- 
nent authorities, but it is obvious that such pre- 
dictions may be upset by unforeseen circumstances 
and new forces that may lessen or increase urban 
concentration. It is expedient, however, that the 
Regional Plan shall assume as great an increase 
of population as careful students of the question 
have said may occur. It is being assumed that the 
population of the region will not exceed 20,000,- 
000 in 1965. Whether such a number is reached 
in that year or ten years later is not a matter of 
great moment. 


16. Elasticity of a Regional Plan 


While an urban region has no political struc- 
ture as such, and there is no statutory method of 
applying the plan as a whole, it will contain defi- 
nite proposals for adoption by different public 
authorities within the region. 

Unlike a formal plan prepared for a city, town 
or village, the Regional Plan must not be ham- 
pered by having to conform to what is imme- 
diately practicable under existing laws. It should 
visualize possibilities and indicate opportunties that 
are rational even if new legislation is required to 
carry them out. Its disadvantages from indefinite- 
ness are offset by advantages in elasticity. It is 
an elastic outline for the purpose of guiding defi- 
nite action by public authorities, private corpora- 
tions, and individuals. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in forecasting 
what may happen, a plan should indicate what 
ought to happen, and should be accompanied by a 
statement of reasons and principles as the justifica- 
tion for its contents. 


Municipalities Act Under New Planning and Platting Laws 


T is reported that the following municipalities 

have taken action and are now under the new 

permissive laws of New York State for plan- 
ning and platting: Mt. Vernon, Port Chester, 
Scarsdale, Tuckahoe, and Jamestown. Other 
municipalities throughout the state are nearly 
ready to come under the new laws, and probably 
by the time of this publication several more will 
have taken action. Jamestown, with the assis- 
tance of Edward M. Bassett, Esq., of New York, 
has prepared a neat booklet containing the new 
law applicable to cities, the ordinance adopted by 
it, and the rules of procedure. Copies can be ob- 
tained irom the City Planning Commission, James- 
town, N. Y* 


These permissive laws were passed in 1926 


"For the full text of the Act to Amend the General 
City Law, in Relation to Official Maps and Planning 
Boards, see THz American City for Toa 


e, 1926, page 


(chapters 690 and 719) after preparation by the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
and officials of cities and villages in Westchester 
County. They are based on the principle that a 
municipality can establish an official map showing 
existing and proposed streets and parks. This hav- 
ing been done, the laws themselves protect these 
mapped streets in regard to plats, the prevention 
of structures in the bed of the streets, and the 
prevention of private misplaced streets. Other 
useful provisions may be employed, where desir- 
able, relating to zoning and small parks for play- 
grounds. For the first time, municipalities in the 
state of New York have it in their power to estab- 
lish an official plan, amend it from time to time, 
and preserve its integrity. These laws do not pre- 
scribe methods of actually opening streets by ces- 
sion, dedication or condemnation. That is some- 
thing that comes later in regular course and ac- 
cording to other laws. 
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How Zoos Are Managed 


Most Are Operated by Park Departments—Private Supervision in Few Cases 


By C. A. Crosser 


zoological gardens shows that in only five 

of these do the citizens’ zoological associa- 
tions have any official voice in the operation 
of the zoo. 

Following are conclusions from this report: 

I. Movements are now on foot in many 
American cities to organize zoological associa- 
tions in order to stimulate interest and to pro- 
cure specimens for the municipal zoological 
gardens. 

2. In cities in which zoological societies are 
functioning, these in general confine their ac- 
tivities to purchasing specimens and assisting 
in construction of buildings, while generally 
operating expenses are borne by the city. 

This matter came up in connection with a 
movement sponsored by the Toledo Zoological 
Society to place the zoo under a governing 
board of which officials of the zoological so- 
ciety would be members along with city of- 
ficials. The Welfare Director, in whose. de- 
partment the zoo now comes, requested the 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency to make 
a survey to ascertain the prevailing practices 
of governing zoological gardens. It should be 
borne in mind that the fact that in only a few 
of these cities do zoological societies have an 
official connection with the municipal zoos, 
does not prove that such practice would be 
undesirable. 

One impressive argument against this in- 
novation might be that of decentralizing re- 
sponsibility. The modern tendency in munici- 
pal government is to focus responsibility for 
the quality of the operation of all municipal 


| ipibrscssenec from twenty cities having 


departments on the mayor, as head of the ad- 
ministrative offices. Experience has shown 
that in cities whose government is composed 
of many boards and commissions, this diluting 
of responsibility has resulted in lack of ef- 
ficiency, as it is difficult to fasten on any one 
individual blame for a shortcoming. In the 
last analysis, however, it is not so much the 
form of government as it is the character 
of the governing officials that counts. 


Zoos Under Control of Civilian Societies 

The famous Bronx Zoo of New York City, 
the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, and the 
St. Louis Zoo are under supervision of zool- 
ogical associations of these cities. The New 
York Zoo is under direct control of the New 
York Zoological Society. All but one of the 
members of the Philadelphia Zoological Garden 
Board are members of the society. This one 
is appointed by the city council. The St. Louis 
Zoological board of control is composed of 
five city officials and four members of the St 
Louis Zoological association, 

The New Orleans Zoo is operated under the 
direction of the New Orleans Zoological So- 
ciety of about 600 members, who annually 
contribute about $5 each. The city furnishes 
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ABOVE.— 
PRIMATES HOUSE IN 
THE ZOO AT HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


AT LEFT.— 
_ELEPHANT STOCKADE | 
IN THE HOUSTON ZOO, 
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funds for maintenance and op- 
eration, While the Society 
es donations for purchase 
exhibits and the construction 
ome buildings. The annual 
of the zoo and aquarium 
about $15,000 for mainte- 
nance and $15,000 to $100,000 
, year for buildings and ex- 
hibits. Money for the latter 
purpose is donated by individ- 
uals and the Zoological So- 
ciety. 
in Washington, D. C., the 
National Park is under the di- 
rection of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The appropriation 
for the recent year was $159,- 
000, including operation and 
outlay. While Washington has 
scientific societies, none of 
them contribute toward the zoo. 
[hat these zoos under civilian 
supervision are among the fore- 
most in the country is largely 
due to the impulse given them 
y the membership of the socie- 
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ties supporting them. 


TOP.—HOUSE FOR HAY-EATING ANIMALS IN THE TOLEDO ZOO 


Zoos Supervised by Municipal 
Departments 


This building was completed in 1924 at a cost of $37,000 by city labor. 
It houses 35 specimens, including camels, elk, and deer 


BOTTOM.—ELEPHANT HOUSE IN THE TOLEDO Z00 


Toledo.—The animal garden The structure costs $110,000 and was completed in 1924. Babe, a 6-ton 


here is under the Park Commis- 
sioner, who is in the Welfare 
Department. The annual operating expense 
runs about $16,000 a year. All animals are 
gifts from individuals or the Zoological So- 
ciety, which numbers over 3,200 members. 


Oakland.—This zoo is supervised by the 
Board of Park Directors and is in direct 
charge of the Superintendent of Parks. The 
annual expense is about $7,500 a year. There 
is no zoological society here. 

Milwaukee—The Washington Park Zoo of 
this city is administered by the Board of Park 
Commissioners. It is supported by one-tenth 
of the money raised in the park and boulevard 
tax. The annual operation cost is about $53,- 
000, while $20,000 has been spent this year for 
improvements. No contributions are received 
from private sources. The Washington Park 
Zoological Society, while it has no official 
oice, works in close cooperation with the city 
officials for the betterment of the zoo. The 

es of this organization go to purchase animal 
pecimens. The membership numbers 640. 

Houston, Tex —The municipal zoo is in 
uarge of the Superintendent of Parks. The 


elephant; Toots, a smaller pachyderm; an African rhinoceros, and a 


hippopotamus can be housed here 


annual expense is approximately $17,000. This 
year $18,000 has been spent for improvements. 
Plans are being made to organize a zoological 
society in this city which will raise funds for 
animals. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Park Board is responsible 
for the operation of the zoo. The annual 
maintenance cost runs about $15,700 per year, 
given by the city. Over $2,000 in donations 
for the purchase of animals has been received 
this year. Plans are being made to organize 
a zoological association. 

Toronto, Canada.—The Commissioner of 
Parks is responsible for the operation of the 
municipal zoo in this city. In 1924, over $29,- 
500 was spent on the zoo, the entire amount 
of which was provided by the city government. 
There is no zoological society in this city. 

Baltimore-—The Board of Park Commis- 
sioners is responsible for Druid Hill Park Zoo. 
The annual expense runs about $15,000, which 
comes from a special franchise tax on the 
street railway known as the park tax. No 
other large contributions are received, al- 
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though occasionally there are gifts of animals. Madison, Wis.—The city maintains a z 
There is no zoological society in that city. whose annual budget amounts to about $3,o 
Wichita, Kans.—This zoo is under the Board The active zoloogical society has obtained ne 
of Park Commissioners, and receives $4,000 specimens for this zoo from time to time. 
from tax levy. There is no zoological society Detroit—The Zoological Park Commissix 
here. appointed by the Mayor, governs the zoologic 
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rdens in this city. A very active zoological of Parks and Public Buildings. The annual 
ciety of about 100 persons is making plans operation cost is about $14,000. No assistance 
purchase a number of specimens. is received from any local zoological society. 
Buffalo—This zoo is under the Department Animals are donated by private individuals. 


Macon’s City Hall Renovated 




















CITY HALL, MACON, GA., BEFORE RENOVATION LAST YEAR 














NIGHT VIEW OF THE CITY HALL AS IT NOW APPEARS UNDER NEW FLOODLIGHT ILLUMINATION 


Renovation cost over $10,000 and included the repainting of the building both inside and out, the placing of new 
eats in the auditorium, and the installation of floodlights. The City Hall faces a park near the center of the city, 
and is valued at $125,000 
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Determining the Size of Retail Districts 





in Zoning Cities and Villages 
By Robert Kingery 


Secretary, Chicago Regional Planning Association 


AREFUL zoning includes more than 
drawing up restrictions on the use and 
improvement of land within certain 


zones or districts. Of equal importance is the 
determining of the size of these districts. 


Whenever a city or a new subdivision is 
zoned, the question arises, how large a retail 
business district should be laid out. If the 
district laid out on the zoning map is too small, 
it must be expanded later by encroachment on 
surrounding residence districts. The result is 
slowness of growth and dissatisfaction. If the 
district laid out is too large, the city is unneces- 
sarily spread out, much land is sold at commer- 
cial use rates that can never be so used profit- 
ably, and the business district is marred by un- 
improved and weed-growing lots. The meth- 
ods of solving this problem often have been 
haphazard, particularly in zoning new sub- 
divisions which have no established business 
district to serve as a guide. 


The logical answer to the problem seems to 
be in finding the ratio of business frontage ac- 
tually in use to the population served in well- 
established cities and villages. This ratio may 
then be applied to the maximum population 
possible in the municipality or in the new sub- 
division under its proposed zoning ordinance. 
A figure will thus be found, not to be treated 
as final, but to be used with information as to 
the character, location, and probable develop- 
ment of the new area, in laying out the retail 
business district. 


Seventeen cities and villages were selected 
as a fair sample of medium-sized suburban 
communities in the Chicago region: Wilmette, 
Winnetka, Glencoe, and Lake Forest on the 
north shore; Park Ridge and Des Plaines to 
the northwest; Melrose Park, Villa Park, Glen 
Ellyn, and Wheaton on the West; Riverside, 
Downers Grove, Hinsdale and Naperville along 
the Burlington to the southwest, and Home- 
wood, Calumet City and Whiting among the 
south suburbs. These communities range in 
population from 3,500 to 12,400, according to 
1926 estimates. They lie in differing directions 
and distances from Chicago, and represent 
communities varying in purchasing power and 
type of development. 

To this list, Evanston and Kenosha were 


re em =~ 





added as samples of large suburban cities 
Evanston is a residential city directly adjoining 
Chicago, while Kenosha is an industrial com 
munity on the outer edge of the region. 


In each city or village the stores actually in 
use were classified and counted. Their front 
age was measured at the same time. Munici 
pal and Federal buildings are not included in 
the tabulation nor in the frontage figures. Each 
city or village should make special provision 
in its city plan for such buildings. 


Conclusion 


1. Within the range of population of the 
first 17 cities, from 3,500 to 12,400, the size of 
the city or village seems to have no appreciable 
effect on the ratio of business frontage per 10 
inhabitants. The two larger cities, Evanston 
and Kenosha, are both near the top of th: 
frontage ratio, but well within the rangé set by 
the smaller communities. A large suburban 
city is naturally more self-sufficient than a 
similarly located smaller city, but size of popu- 
lation does not markedly change the ratio of 
business frontage per 100 inhabitants. 


2. The industrial cities have slightly larger 
ratios than the residential suburbs. This state 
ment is made on only four examples, but it may 
be accounted for by the amount of buying done 
in Chicago by members of the well-to-do com 
muting class in the residential communities. 


3. With three notable exceptions, the ratio 
of business frontage pér-400 residents seems to 
vary directly with the time zone figures, i. e.. 
the longer the time from Chicago, the large: 
the business frontage ratio. The correlation 
is not high, but sufficiently noticeable to indi 
cate time distance as an important factor to | 
considered by zoning officials. 


4. Three prominent exceptions are Calumet 
City, Melrose Park and Evanston, but in each 
of these cities we may note probable explana 
tions of its divergence in individual character 
istics. 

Calumet City, which was once named West 
Hammond, is in reality a residential suburb 0! 
Hammond adjoining it directly, and at some places 
being but two or three blocks from Hammond's cen- 
tral business district. Calumet City has only three 


dry goods and clothing stores; it has no steam nor 
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tric railway stations within its boundaries and 
figures given are those of the Hammond sta- 
It is natural under these conditions that 

e distance from Chicago should be ineffective. 
\lelrose Park is a heavy industrial city. Many 
its inhabitants are of foreign origin and their 
wes and racial characteristics do not encourage 
ving in Chicago even if it be conveniently near. 
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Melrose Park has an unusually large number of 
dry goods and clothing stores. To such a city, 
time distance is of little significance. Besides, 
Lake Street is a through thoroughfare running 
the length of the city with considerable frontage 
in garages and service stations evidently serving 
travelers, in the main. 

Evanston is a shopping center for a population 
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NOTES ON THE 


1. The population figures—column (b)—for all the 
ties and villages except Park Place, Des Plaines, Home- 
wood, Kenosha and Evanston, are the estimates of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company for February 1, 1926. 
[he figures for Park Ridge and Des Plaines are the last 
1925 estimate of the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way Company. The figure for Homewood was derived 
from the school census and the estimates of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. Kenosha and 
Evanston are given at the figures of the Department of 
Commerce estimates for July 1, 1926. The Department 
umerce figures are given only for cities of 30,000 
ver and so could not be used for the smaller munici- 
ties. In each case the latest estimate which could be 
idered reliable was used. 


The time zone—columns (j) and (k)—summarizes 
iverage express service time from Chicago according 
the following table: 


Time 
Minutes 
50-55 
55-60 
60-65 
65-70 
70-75 
75-80 


Minutes 


Pending the completion of an industrial survey of 
region under the direction of the Association, the des- 
tion of the community a residential or industrial— 

n (e)—is the general characteristic of the city or 
ige as noted by the investigator. 


4. The median given for columns (e), (f) and (g) is 


FOREGOING TABLE 


the middle figure when the figures of the column are ar- 
ranged in order of size. When close to the arithmetic 
mean the median indicates that the mean has not been 
shifted up or down by one or two very large or very 
small figures. 


5. The order of the cities and villages is according to 
the size of their ratio of business frontage per 100 resi- 
dents—column (g). 


6. With one exception, the number and frontage of 
stores are those strictly within the corporate limits. 
Against the contention that some residents of one city 
might trade in a nearby or adjoining city may be placed 
the fact that, in the absence of definite evidence to the 
contrary, it seems fair to assume that such inter-city trad- 
ing works both ways. The exception is the case of Win 
netka and Glencoe. The corporate limits adjoin and at 
the boundary line, but within Winnetka’s northern limits 
is the Hubbard Woods business district. Winnetka has 
two other business districts—one larger and one smaller 
than the Hubbard Woods district. Glencoe’s zoning ordi- 
nance originally provided for a retail business district 
touc ot upon the Hubbard Woods district but, of course, 
within Glencoe’s limits. This area, zoned by Glencoe 
for retail business, was never built up and recently the 
zoning was changed to residential. From these facts 
it seemed fair to say that the present Hubbard Woods 
district serves southern Glencoe as well as northern Win 
netka. The business frontage and number of stores of 
the district were divided evenly between the two villages. 


Epitor1at Note.—A second table prepared in connection 
with the foregoing study by the Chicago Regional Planning 
Association, showed a classification of business uses for 
the nineteen municipalities, under fifteen different head- 
ings. 
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considerably larger than her own. Excellent trans- 
portation connections are made with cities and vil- 
lages to the north. In some ways, commercially 
at least, Evanston is certainly an outlying, decen- 
tralized district of Chicago. Two large Loop 
clothiers have established branch stores there re- 
cently. With such characteristics time distance is 
not important. 

5. In summary, at least four factors are at 
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work in determining the business frontage pe 
100 inhabitants in suburban cities and village 
In order of importance they are: (a) tim 
distance from the metropolitan city; (b) gen 
eral nature of the city—industrial or reside 
tial; (c) characteristics peculiar to the popu- 
lation; (d) size of population. 


Proportion of Area Required for 
Industry 


N preparing a local or regional plan, almost 

the first consideration is the allocation of 

sufficient appropriate land for industry. To 
do this intelligently, it is necessary to have 
some idea of the proportion of land required 
for industry in relation to the site requirements 
of the town as a whole. 

To help in meeting this need, George L. Pep- 
ler presents, in the English Town Planning Re- 
view for November, 1926, the accompanying 
table, compiled from data furnished to him by 
the municipal engineers of the respective towns 
listed. In commenting on these figures Mr 
Pepler says: 

“It will be seen that the averages for the ten 
towns cited are: industrial area, 11 per cent of 


developed area; industrial area, plus land used 
by railways, 17.28 per cent of developed area. 








“It is interesting to compare this with the two 
model towns. Letchworth and Welwyn. The total 
area of Letchworth is 4,483 acres and of this the 
portion set aside for the town proper (i.e., exclud- 
ing the agricultural belt) was 1,500 acres, and of 
this 135 acres, or 9 per cent, are reserved for in- 
dustry and a large number of factories are now 
established there. The Welwyn Garden City Es- 
tate occupies 2,383 acres; 1,770 acres are set aside 
for the town proper, including about 170 acres, 
or 9.6 per cent, allotted to industry. 

“The examples quoted show considerable varia- 
tions, and in some cases a complete picture cannot 
be given because the industrial and built-up areas 
extend beyond the town boundaries. 

“Personally, I was a good deal surprised to find 
so large a proportion of area occupied by railways 
A good deal of railway land will, no doubt, be 
situated quite apart from any industrial areas, and 
quite a lot may be outside the developed portion 
of the town of which the area is quoted (although 

included in that computation) 





The information about it was 


























| } 
: a é asked for because of the big part 
j Pproz. area ° . . 
| of land Approz Total of played by railways in the past, in 
Place | ous | Soe a | a rm rg the development of industrial areas, 
be ~4 | on ae pied Poum im which they are sometimes so 
Town. | | of | veilwaye. og embedded as to become part of 
to & Colma = them. 
“The general modern tendency 
| seems to be toward single-story 
Bradford ... 22,880 | 10,054 | 980) 97 561 | 1541| 153 factories, - that for ore re- 
| | an quirements the proportion of space 
Bristol =... = 18,445) 12,500 | 1500) 120 | 430 | 1990) 155 needed for industrial occupation is 
Gloucester ... 2,318| 1900 | 275| 145 | 150 | 485| 22-4 likely to increase somewhat. 
Ipswich 8.432 2,600 wo| 60! 150 310| 120 “Clearly, no general rule can be 
| : laid down as to the proportion o! 
Leeds 28,090 | 15,300 | 1680); 110 | 913 | 2593) 170 town space required by industry, 
tas 8586' 6900 | 39) 56 | 375 765\ 110 and investigations are needed in 
each locality, including a note and 
Nenwich 7,923 | 2060 | 15) 56 | 200 | 315) 153 analysis of existing proportions in 
Nottingham 10,935| 4265 | 1050| 246 71 1761|\ 410 the case of towns that already have 
| industries. Also, where fresh in 
Rochdale ... 6,446) 2272 | 320) 140 | 327 | 647) 24 — dustries are being established, or it 
Sheffield 31.635 | 10.412 | 1.061| 100 | 451 | 1512\) 145 is desired to encourage their im- 
migration, it will be useful to study 
Tetale ond = the conditions and situation 1 
“Geerages | 145,680 | 68,253 10 | 4268 | 11,799 sr23 Other towns that already contain 


| 7,53 | 


similar industries, as the space re- 





4 N.B.—All areas quoted are in aores 


quirements of different types of in 
dustry vary greatly.” 








Economies of Salvaging Old Pavements 


By Keith Compton 


Director of Public Works, Richmond, Va. 


OME years ago, urged by many of my col- 
leagues, I sent out a questionnaire on 
street paving, and among the questions 
propounded was one as to the conclusions re- 
ding the life of each type of pavement and 
foundation. This questionnaire was sent to the 
responsible engineering heads of approximately 
750 cities of the United States and Canada, as 
well as to the State Highway Departments in 
the states. Approximately 300 replies were 
received, but very few of them made any an- 
wer to the question regarding the life of pave- 
ments and foundations. Such replies as were 
received were as a rule so indefinite and er- 
roneous as to preclude any possibility of their 
being of value for 


considering this question, we must, of course, 
estimate, if we can, the economy to the tax 
payers, and the economy will be based, first, 
on the original cost of the paving; second, its 
length of service ; third, its cost in maintenance, 
fourth, its condition when resurfaced. It is on 
the first three points that we are weak, and 
hence it is almost impossible to arrive at a 
value that can be depended upon. 

Another point which must not be overlooked 
but which is intangible in so far as valuing it 
in dollars and cents is concerned, is the time 
saved, during the period of construction of the 
new paving, to the abutting property and to 
the public in general. In Richmond a few 

months ago it was 





publication. It is 
doubtful if there are 
a dozen municipalities 
that have accurate and 

ll-balanced cost ac- 
counting methods on 
treet pavement con- 
struction with refer- 
ence to replacements 
ind maintenance. 

In every highway 
ngineer’s budget, 
either municipal or 
state, there should be 
included three distinct 
accounts for street or 
road construction— 
new construction, re- 
placements, and main- 
enance. But, for the 
this dis- 
sion, we are more 
rticularly concerned 


purposes of of cost accoun 





Few Records Kept of Salvaging 
Costs 

The economics of this subject can be 
very intelligently discussed from the prac- 
tical point of view, but it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to discuss them intelligently 
from a financial standpoint. This is due 
largely to our governmental methods, 
both state and municipal, and our tend- 
ency to have a change of administration 
every few years, with the result that not 
only is there a change in the engineering 
executive, but frequently changes in the 
personnel of the engineer’s office force. 
This results in either failure to continue 
systematic cost accounting or else con- 
siderable confusion in the records. A new 
executive coming into office is fortunate 
indeed if he can hold in office the sub- be 
ordinates who have been well trained ) 
by his predecessor and who are prepared 
to carry on the same intelligent system 


that may have been 
instituted under his predecessor. 


found desirable, in 
order to relieve one 
of the most prominent 
main thor- 
oughfares, to improve 
a parallel street. This 
street was first de- 
signed for a concrete 
base, 14-inch binder 
and 4%-inch top. Its 
original pavement was 
second-class granite 
block. The assigned 
time for construction, 
including the period 
for the base to set, was 
60 days. It was final- 
determined to re- 
tain the old block 
pavement and to re- 
with 
ite. The street varies 


business 


surface Besson- 








th new construction 
( replacements. 
New Construction 
New and old thoroughfares have to be con- 
lered in making up a paving program, and 
e engineer’s duty is to obtain the best possible 
struction for the least cost. On unim- 
ved or undeveloped roadways, we have no 
ce except new construction under the stand- 
methods, but roadways originally paved 
th stone block, cobblestone, brick, macadam, 
nd gravel can be considered as a base for a 
ring surface of bituminous materials. In 


in width from a 35- to 
a 42-foot roadway and 
is 4,000 feet in length, including a cross-street 
tying up the main thoroughfare. Its area was 
13,454 square yards. The time saved under the 
resurfacing method as compared with the orig 
inal design was approximately 66 per cent. It 
is impossible to value this saving to all 
concerned, but there is no question that the 
value is great and should be considered in our 
plans. 


time 


The estimated cost of this 
lated for concrete base and 
including the hauling away 


street as calcu- 
asphalt topping, 
of the spall for 
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THIS ALL-PURPOSE MOWER 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Here’s a Motor Lawn Mower and Roller that will actually out-perform, 
out-run and outlast any other machine of its type and price class. 

It’s the Coldwell Model “L” Motor Mower and Roller, (pictured above) 
and it meets perfectly the requirements of an all-purpose mower for parks, 
cemeteries, golf clubs, institutions, schools and colleges. Always dependable, 
it does away completely with time-out-for-repairs. Every part of every Model 
“L” is engineered to assu.* a maximum period of service. 


Saves many dollars in wages every time it runs 


One man with the Model ““L” can mow and roll simultaneously ten acres a day. That 
means one employee with this machine can do the work that usually requires several separate 
operations. Cuts a 25-inch swath without the gang units. With units attached its capacity is 
more than doubled. Takes care of the large areas quite as easily and efficiently as the small. 
And it does a beautiful job. Trims clean along walks, borders, close up to and around shrub- 
bery and trees. Climbs extreme grades with ease and follows the contour of the ground. So 
simple to operate that any employee can run it. 

We cannot do justice to Model “L” in an advertisement. So we suggest that you go 
to your dealer and let him demonstrate this marvelous mower on your own grounds. See for 
yourself how perfectly it meets your requirements. Also send for booklet that describes it in 
detail. 

The only Electric Lawn Mower is made by Coldwell (pictured below), and it’s a_revel- 
ation of simplicity and efficiency. Easy to operate as a vacuum cleaner. Plugs in on any Electric 


Outlet. Does a wonderful job and cuts out the drudgery involved in pushing a hand-mower. 
Unsurpassed for boulevard parkways 


Hand 
Horse 


Gasoline 


Vv Electric 
DEPEMDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, WN. Y., U. S. A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe AMERICAN UCity—Thank you. 
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r work, was $39,366, or approximately $3 
square yard. The actual cost of the resur- 
ng method with Bessonite was $23,269, or 
roximately $1.73 per square yard. The 
tual saving, therefore, was $16,097, or $1.27 
square yard, a saving of 41 per cent. 

On a similar job of approximately 6,200 
«uare yards, the total cost of concrete base, 
hinder, and topping was estimated at $18,000, 
ncluding all incidentals, or approximately $3 
jer square yard. Under the resurfacing 
method with Bessonite, the actual cost was 
$9,200, or $1.59 per square yard. This repre- 
cents a total saving of $8,600, or $1.41 per 
<quare yard, a saving of 47 per cent. On this 
project the estimated time for standard work 
was 37 days, the resurfacing method was com- 
pleted in 7 days, a saving of 28 days time, or 
So per cent. 

[here is yet another case in which resurfac- 
ing of gravel was used in place of a concrete 
base and standard binder and topping. This 
street, which is about 1,000 feet in length and 
12 feet in width, was found to have an excel- 
lent gravel base. It was finally decided to re- 
surface the gravel with Bessonite, instead of 
placing a concrete base. Our estimated cost 
for standard construction, that is, concrete 
base, 1%4-inch binder and 14-inch topping, in- 
cluding excavation, was $14,700, or $3 per 
square yard. The actual cost of resurfacing 
was $7,874, or $1.67 per square yard, a saving 
of $6,788, or $1.33 per square yard. This rep- 
resents a saving of 48 per cent. The average 
saving in time on the three projects was 71 
per cent, and in money 45 per cent. 

Where there is a possibility of saving the 
old bases and utilizing them for resurfacing 
work, a great deal can be saved and almost, if 
not quite, as good a pavement with as long 
life can be secured. Of course, in the resur- 
facing of granite streets, it cannot be hoped 
to have the perfect contour that would be se- 
cured by laying a concrete base to the proper 
grade, but there is so little difference in the 
riding qualities of a well-resurfacd street and 
a newly constructed street that the difference 
is inappreciable. The extra money that can 
be saved will go that much farther to give the 
city additional paving. 

Although it is impossible to estimate closely 
the life of granite spall paving, it would seem 
that if it had given service for twenty years, 
ne might safely say that it had paid for it- 

lf and therefore does not owe the city any- 


no 
~ 


‘rom the foregoing figures it would seem 
sonable to estimate that by resurfacing you 
really save the cost of a concrete base. 
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Installation of Underground Structures 


Another point to which the engineer should 
give consideration is the installation of under- 
ground structures, such as water, sewer, and 
gas pipe. If these structures are to be in- 
stalled, there is some question as to the condi- 
tion of the old pavement when the time comes 
to install the top. During my fifteen years of 
experience in street paving operations, any 
number of old block pavements which were in 
good condition for resurfacing at the time of 
the first inspection were practically useless as 
a base after underground structures were in- 
stalled. In the case of old stone pavements, 
such as granite block, spall, or cobbles, it is 
impossible to relay this material as securely 
as it was before being disturbed. If there are 
any number of trenches in the street and an 
attempt is made to concrete them, it will be 
found that the expense incident to such con- 
struction will largely increase the cost. In 
some cases I believe the best thing to do is to 
salvage the old material for replacement pur- 
poses on other streets and grade out and in- 
stall a concrete base. A newly laid block pave- 
ment will not give as secure a foundation as it 
would if left undisturbed and where it has 


been pounded down by heavy traffic for genera- 
tions. 


Comparative Contour of Old and New 
“avements 

A comparison of the contour of the old pave- 
ment with the contour or cross-section of the 
new is important. If the difference is great, it 
has to be made up of new material. In the 
case of standard two-course sheet asphalt, the 
difference is made up by the use of extra binder 
so as to bring the bottom of the wearing course 
an inch and a half under and parallel with the 
finished surface. If a one-course bituminous 
pavement is laid, such as Bessonite or asphaltic 
concrete, the difference is made up by using 
the same material, all of which, of course, is 
an added expense. A minute and careful in- 
spection of the old pavement is therefore neces- 
sary before the improvement is started and 
both before and after utilities are installed. 
Complications of this sort are bound to arise, 
and it has frequently been necessary to change 
resurfacing projects to standard construction 
because these matters were not carefully studied 
beforehand. Assuming that the old pavements 
are in fair condition, resurfacing is a paying 
proposition, and old pavements which have 
given good and practical service to the public 
for years, that is, pavements such as stone 
block, cobble, brick, macadam, and gravel, will 
act as a good base for bituminous pavement. 
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Philadelphia’s Autocar Fleet 
now totals 73 


PHILADELPHIA'S Bureau of Street Cleaning has used Auto- 

cars ever since it was established as a municipal department. 
In 1926 the Department placed a single order for 40 4-cylinder 
Autocars—ample evidence of the satisfactory performance of 
Autocars in municipal work. 


The illustration shows the combination ash and rubbish bodies 
with which 30 of these trucks are equipped. The other 10 are 
usedastractors for hauling semi-trailer, 2,750 gallon street flushers. 


The Bureau of Street Cleaning of the City of Philadelphia has 
a national reputation for being one of the most modern and 
progressive of municipal departments. The dispatch and effi- 
ciency with which their work is carried on have caused many 
other cities to study and follow their system; and they are con- 
tinually receiving questionnaires and requests for a description 
of their methods. Their choice of Autocars, therefore, should 
be significant to any municipal official who has the responsibility 
of buying motor truck equipment. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHES 1697 


Ardmore. Pa. 


BRANCHES IN 50 CITIES 


Autocar Trucks 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City—Thank you. 
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Preparation of Base 


No matter what the character of the old ma- 
al to be used as a base, it should be swept 
an of all dust and foreign matter. If of 
ne block or brick, it should be well washed, 
ng a hose, if necessary, and then well 
hroomed. If the joints are of sand, the tops 
il be blown out to some extent, but this will 
e the bituminous material an excellent bond. 
re should be used not to blow out the joints 
deep, because where this has happened, un- 
ual compression results which shows up in 
‘he surface of the bituminous material. 
(f the old material is of macadam or gravel, 
: should be broomed clean of all dust and for- 
een matter. Light sprinkling is sometimes de- 
rable in this case. It is well to cut test holes 
beforehand so as to obtain the exact thickness 
i the old roadbed. Not only is this necessary 
| order to obtain first-hand information re- 
carding thickness of the base, but very fre- 
uently the crown of old macadam roadbeds 
hetween curbs is too high and in attempting to 
educe the crown by cutting off some of the 
id material the base is sometimes made too 
hin and its usefulness impaired. 
|f the contour of an old roadbed is too ir- 
regular, scarifying and slight resurfacing may 
be necessary, in which case the surface should 
then be thoroughly compressed and put under 
trafic several weeks before beginning resur- 
facing operations. In case of small depressions 
in the old surface, a cushion coat is desirable; 
t is to say, these depressions should first be 
lled up with bituminous material and thor- 
ughly tamped or rolled. Frequently the old 
material is of such slope that this method will 
bring it approximately to the proper contour 
r the wearing surface. 


Thickness of New Material for Wearing Surface 


There is a great diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the economical thickness of new bituminous 
iterial for the wearing surface where one- 
material is used. I have resurfaced 
treets for very light traffic where the original 
ement was a well-laid vitrified block with 
minimum thickness of wearing surface of 
;-inch. Here, however, there is the advantage 
of a well laid original pavement of good sur- 
face and contour. This could not be done with 
safety where the old pavement is of rough 
granite or spall. It is safer, however, to estab- 
h a minimum thickness of 1% inches. The 
ximum thickness depends entirely on condi- 
tions and what is necessary to bring the pave- 
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ment to the proper contour. If over 3 inches 
in thickness, it should be laid in two layers, 
both of them thoroughly compressed. Ex- 
cessive thickness is to be avoided. If too thick, 
lack of compression is liable to result as well 
as excessive cost. Factors of safety in this 
respect for light traffic are 1% inches for min- 
imum thickness, and 3 inches for maximum 
thickness, or an average of approximately 2 
inches over the entire area. On heavy traffic 
streets, however, the minimum thickness should 
be increased to 1% inches and the maximum 
to whatever depth is necessary to bring the 
pavement to a good contour, avoiding excessive 
depth as far as possible, principally on account 
of cost. 

If the old pavement is of well-laid brick in 
fair condition, it presents a much more simple 
proposition. Usually on such pavements a uni- 
form thickness of 1% inches throughout can 
be maintained. If the old brick surface is 
rough or in potholes, the method prescribed for 
rough granite block can be used. While con- 
sidering methods of construction, the question 
of gutters of some hard material very naturally 
arises. It is well known that bituminous ma- 
terial does not wear well against the curb, par- 
ticularly on grades under 2 per cent. Damp- 
ness is almost bound to exist, because all the 
débris, leaves, etc., finally land next to the curb. 
It is best to install gutters on all bituminous 
streets regardless of grades and conditions. It 
is true, of course, that the matter of cost is 
important. Where the question of parking ma- 
chines and automobiles does not arise, a nar- 
row gutter of about 12 inches of concrete or 
brick is all that is necessary. This keeps the 
bituminous material away from the curb and 
protects it from dampness. It is well known 
how difficult it is to roll bituminous material 
directly against the curb and maintain a good 
grade. The existence of gutters, no matter 
how narrow, makes it possible to maintain a 
much better cross-section. Where the parking 
of machines is to be considered, a wider strip 
from 8 to 10 feet in width of either concrete 
or brick is desirable. A thoroughfare with a 
wide bituminous strip through the center with 
a strip 8 or 10 feet wide in each side between 
the bituminous material and the curb, or some 
hard material, either concrete or brick, can be 
maintained in a most serviceable condition. It 
will be found that this section can often be put 
into use under resurfacing conditions by allow- 
ing the old pavement to remain in place under 
the bituminous strip. 
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The Psychology of Obedience to Traffic 
Signals 


By P. L. Brockway 


City Engineer, Wichita, Kans. 


Na scientific manner, we as public officials, 
whose duty it is to serve the public, should 
analyze the psychology of obedience for 
traffic signals and ask ourselves some questions. 

\Vhy is a traffic signal? 

Certainly an elemental question, almost fool- 
ish at first thought—but really, why? Why 
any traffic regulations or rules whatever? One 
answers readily enough, “To prevent acci- 
dents and expedite traffic movement.” The 
answer is perfectly 
correct and in accord 


What is traffic? Simply a lot of folks going 
somewhere. What do most of them want most 
of all at the moment? To get there as soon 
as possible and get there in peace—not in 
pieces. Our problem as public officials is to 
serve that collective want and not to be unduly 
influenced by salesman, false civic pride, or 
individual requests. The last is most difficult 
of all to ignore. A careless or reckless driver 
kills or injures someone at an outlying inter- 

section. The neigh- 





with all the accepted 
liscussions. The first 
and for a long time 
the only traffic rule, 
“Keep to the Right,” 
based on this 
fundamental premise. 
But I am now mak- 
ing the charge that 
you don’t all act the 
way you talk when 
you make that an- 
swer. For example, 
| know a city whose 
vehicular traffic on its 
principal business 
will scarcely 


Was 





street 


The Human Factor in Traffic 


Control 

The author of this practical, though 
psychological, discussion is a believer in 
traffic signals of the right kind, properly 
operated. In fact, as pointed out in the to be 
article, he believes that in some cases the 
psychological effect of a signal is better 
than that of a traffic officer. But he is 
equally sure that many cities are install- 
ing and operating signals without ade- 
quate study of the engineering and human 
factors involved. And he shows that 
salesmanship must not stop when the sig- 
nals have been sold to the city; for then 
begins the even more difficult task, which 
the local officials must undertake, of sell- 
ing obedience to the signals to the public. 


bors are shocked and 
want—even insist on 
having—a traffic con- 
trol signal installed. 
The first step then, 
in asking obedience, is 
sure that the 
rule or signal to be 
obeyed is reasonably 
necessary for the 
safety and _ conve- 
nience of most of the 
obeyers. It is a fact 
that traffic rules, 
signs, and signals are 
so variously multi- 
plied that there is 








one hundred 
ehicles an hour most of the time, with less 
han that on most of the intersecting streets. 
\ll the streets are wide, fifty to ninety feet 
roadway, and intersect at right angles. Why 
are synchronized automatic signals operating 
for three-quarters of a mile in this city with 
‘No Left Turns” permitted in the whole dis- 
tance? Why do highway markers direct left 
turns in the middle of the “No Left Turns” on 
the same street? Surely not to expedite traf- 
Why, then? Because perhaps Fifth Ave- 
nue or Michigan Avenue is so controlled? Be- 
‘use of some one’s good salesmanship? Be- 
use of some accident sometime? I don’t 
know the answer in this or any other specific 
se. But honestly now, you think of your 
ty as I am thinking of mine—isn’t it barely 
possible that more traffic signs and signals are 
stalled for one or more of these last three 
isons than for the real bona-fide assistance to 

h driver? 


exceed 


danger of utter disre- 
gard of the whole 
complicated system. The humorist who pro- 
poses that all east-bound traffic proceed on 
Monday, and west-bound traffic on Tuesday, 
the rest of the week be given to right and left 
turns, and Sunday and holiday traffic be re- 
stricted to cars which are paid for, is touching 
a spot which threatens to become tender. 


Consider the obedience phase of the problem. 
Who are the commonest offenders against 
reasonable traffic rules? 
dent records ought to indicate the particular 


A study of your acci- 
answer in your case. They can perhaps be 
divided into two general classes—reckless, and 
careless. It is scarcely a matter of sex or age. 
There is no sharp dividing line between the 
two, and both are equally fatal. By reckless, | 
mean the driver with the hip flask, the speed 
maniac, the person who doesn’t start soon 
enough, the persistent violator of even such 
elementary rules as keeping to the right, the 
road hog. Apparently nothing but the fear 
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punishment can reach him or her. 

y careless, I mean all the rest of us. Every 
erienced driver is occasionally as mentally 

.ched from the mechanics of driving as if 

vere asleep. How else can you account for 
.»ybody’s driving square into the middle of a 
ng moving train? I sometimes drive purely 

‘iomatically and so do you. The only thing 
that saves us in a pinch is the speed of reflex 
action. Signs and signals help us, especially 
f they are of a kind to which we are accus- 
tomed, because obedience becomes also auto- 
matic. 

As to psychology of obedience to traffic sig- 

lhe reckless driver is impressed with each 
new regulation, especially those which are rea- 
sonable. Nothing but fairly consistent punish- 
ment seems to keep him impressed. For ex- 
ample, in those states which have passed laws 
requiring stops at all railroad grade crossings, 
this is apt to be the result. The ‘first year shows 
a marked decrease in crossing accidents, the 
second year a less distinct decrease, and the 
third right back where you started. No addi- 
tional signals, without enforcement of regula- 
tions, would seem to be effective. 

All of us are fundamentally alike in that we 
resent interference with our personal freedom 
to do as we choose. We do not mind stopping 
to let a train pass, because we do not choose 
to dispute the right of way with the big bully. 
So we studiously ignore him while we wait. 
\Ve do not mind stopping at a stop line, be- 
ause we may want the right of way ourselves 
the next time, but we are instantly indignant 
if we cross it carelessly and a traffic officer 
tells us about it. We do not even resent the 
wait imposed by an automatic stop-and-go sig- 
al as much as we do the same delay or “hold 
up” by a traffic policeman. The jokesmith says 
a traffic policeman is put there to stop traffic. 

We should not think of driving on the left 
side of the road, but we cut corners disgrace- 
fully unless something or somebody prevents; 
or we cheerfully drive around traffic buttons, 
but despise to be told to do it. 

lt would appear, therefore, to be good 
psychology to place traffic markers and auto- 
matic signals whenever such special directions 
are needed and there only. The average driver 
will respect them almost universally. The care- 
less driver must be cautioned and the reckless 
punished. 

As the most of us obey a mechanical or 
tomatic signal most of the time, we do it 
heerfully enough because we are exercising 
our liberty to choose; we are captains of our 
souls; we drive as directed because we want 
and the more specially because we do love to 


tr 
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see the other fellow stop and watch us pass 
when our turn arrives. 


Selling Safety to the Public 

The public official has not fulfilled his ob- 
ligation with the installation of the signals. 
Every business must be advertised. Good-will 
is obtained only by giving service and letting it 
be known. Assuming that stop signals are care- 
fully located and traffic is safer and faster, it 
should be constantly shown to the public that 
scrupulous observance of the signals will def- 
initely save time for all. Definite routes might 
be driven and timed to demonstrate the best 
way to use the signals to the best advantage. 
It might surprise many drivers to know that 
starting five minutes earlier than usual and re- 
vising their usual route a little would permit 
them to arrive cheerfully on time, instead of 
fifteen minutes late and out of sorts because 
of an habitual traffic jam. 

Such publicity ought to help the public gen- 
erally to an understanding belief that the great- 
est freedom possible in traffic movement is 
gained by playing the game in strict accord- 
ance to the rules. 

As to safe driving generally, | have never 
seen the answer to a question which suddenly 
presented itself to me one day as | approached 
a blind corner not under the best control. 
“What would you do if you should meet your- 
self driving the same way on the other side 
of the corner?” I am not bragging, but the 
answer induced a tendency toward a habit of 
caution. 


A Picture to Impress the Reckless 

Such a question might well be presented to 
drivers who are inclined to take chances. 
Dumas opens one of his novels with a mar- 
velous, sickening visualization of a “drawing.” 
Four large, broad, heavy-muscled draft horses, 
faced outward from a common center, start the 
picture. Stout harness, heavy singletrees, to 
each fastened a big rope, lead your mind’s eye 
to the center where lies on a platform a help- 
less wretch of a man. You discover that each 
ankle and wrist is fastened to one of the ropes. 
While you let this horrible fact fasten on you, 
you are shown a man standing at each horse’s 
head holding his halter. A man stands behind 
each horse with a heavy whip. The ropes are 
slack on the ground. A hint of reprieve is 
held out and then a signal. The whips cut the 
horses, the ropes snap taut, the sharp crack of 
breaking bones sound through the shrieks of 
the victim. Horrible! 

Could this picture be shown to every reck- 
less driver and could he be influenced by the 
thought that he controls greater power than sev- 
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I’S TIME TO TALK ABOUT STEEL 


It’s time to say again 
that no other 
structural material so 
economical, so durable, 
so fool-proof, so strong 
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It’s time to clear the atmosphere 
of claims and counter-claims for this 
or that building medium, through the 
unanswerable logic of facts. To this 
end the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, is 
hew series of educational advertise- 


sponsoring a 


ments which will bring home the 
truth about steel construction to the 
owner and prospective builder as 
well as to the engineer and architect: 


Write now for your complimentary 
copy of the fact-book, “STEEL NEVER 
FAILS.” 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of Ste 
Construction, Ine., a non-profit service organization of 218 member* 
comprising the structural steel industry in the United States and Canad 
The purpose of the Institute is to extend the use of structural steel in 
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Engineer. American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., 2g 
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horses, that the whip of unexpected cir- thy God.” 

imstance is poised every time he takes a 

ance and that the results are just as hor- 

hble—would the annual slaughter of helpless 
reduced by a few? 

\ story is told of a blind turn in a highway 
which claimed a number of victims in spite of 
various danger signs. A certain religious sect 
nstalled a large sign at the end of the road at 
the turn with this wording, “Prepare to meet 


The accidents were reduced to al- 
most nothing. 

As a driver in another circumstance put it, 
“I would rather be twenty minutes late to an 
engagement than twenty years early in hell.” 

Surely there should be some way to impress 
every reckless driver that he is a_ potential 
murderer when you reflect that there are over 
twenty thousand fatal—we call them accidents 
—in this country every year. 





Eprror1aL Note.—For a discussion of the psychological factors of high 
way safety, with special reference to direction and warning signs, se 
THe AMERICAN City for December, 1925, pages 645-6409. 
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EQUITABLE REAL ESTATE 
ASSESSMENTS 


May be determined {by Assessors 
through the Tax Assessment Service 
of this Company. 








Among the nearly one hundred muni- 
cipalities which we have assisted in 
equalizing assessments are: James- 
town, Glens Falls and Ithaca, N. Y.; 
New London, Winsted, Stratford and 
Saybrook, Conn.; El Paso, Waco, 
Corpus Christi, Wichita Falls and 
Houston, Texas; Youngstown, Elyria 
and Lorain, Ohio. 














Taxation Officials, City Councils, 
Chambers of Commerce and civic 
organizations are showing greater 
interest every year in the correct solu- 
tion of taxation problems through 
scientific assessment. 
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Fixing the 
FIRM control over the issuance of debt 
A is an essential to sound management of 
municipal finances. But the kind of 
-ontrol which is needed is difficult to establish 
and still more difficult to maintain. It is easy 
for cities to borrow money ; their credit is gen- 
erally good and there is a strong and consistent 
demand for their bonds. Then, too, municipal 
borrowing finds favor with a large majority ; 
those who benefit most from the expenditures 
f the borrowed money will not have to pay 
the loan—in fact, if it is a long-time loan, most 
of them will be dead when the loan matures 
(he borrowing of money avoids temporarily 
the imposition of a heavy tax and thus aids the 
politician in enlisting the support of the electo- 
rate. Borrowing also results in benefit to con- 
tractors and gives large numbers of men work, 
since the proceeds of the loans are nearly 
always expended for the construction of pub- 

lic works. 

These conditions have existed for generations 
and have been the cause of a constant borrow- 
ing tendency. Additional factors resulting 
from certain important changes which have 
occurred during the last ten years have given 
further impetus to the tendency to borrow, 30 
that firm control over the issuance of municipal 
debt is needed to a greater degree today than 
ever before. The war removed, to a large ex- 
tent, the apprehension which the people pre- 
viously had in respect to debt. The issuance 
of billions of debt by the Federal Government 
was quickly followed by large increases in the 
debt of states and cities. We no longer think 
in terms of thousands, but of millions. Then, 
too, borrowing has become a general habit cf 
the individual, as is evidenced by the growth 
of installment buying. This practice is en- 
couraged as a good thing for the country in 
the published statements of some industrial 
leaders, bankers, and economists. 

The question is—how should a control over 
the issuance of municipal debt be established 
and how maintained? In many states attempts 
have been made, by the enactment of law, to 
place limitations upon the amount of debt which 


= 


Debt Limit 


the cities may issue. In some cases the state 
law provides that a proposal to issue city 
debt must be approved by the state. 


The Unsoundness of the Principle of Basing the 
Debt Limit on Total Assessed Valuation 

The most common kind of debt limit law is 
that which imposes a limit based on total as- 
sessed valuation; these laws vary in details, 
but are similar in general principles. They 
generally prohibit the issuance of debt in ex- 
cess of a certain percentage of the total as- 
sessed valuation of the taxable property in the 
city. In some cases the limitation does not 
apply to debt issued in connection with so- 
called self-supporting public utilities owned by 
the city. Generally, the limitation applies to 
the “net debt,” that is, the total debt less 
the accumulated amount of the sinking fund. 

The principles of these laws are unsound, 
because their application does not establish an 
effective control over municipal indebtedness 
for the following reasons: 

1. The limitation applies only to the amount 
of indebtedness, which is only of the 
factors which should be controlled. 

It is important that the total debt of a city 
shall not be excessive and thus place upon the 
taxpayer an unbearable burden of interest and 
of redemption. But the amount of debt is not 
the only subject which should be considered in 
establishing the contre! which is required. A 
legal limitation which relates only to the 
amount of indebtedness is wholly inadequate. 
An issue of debt may be authorized which is 
well within the total permitted by law and may 
nevertheless be unwarranted from the stand- 
point of sound financing. In fact, sound bor- 
rowing does not depend upon keeping within 
an arbitrary total of indebtedness but rather 
upon adherence to the following 

a. 


one 


principles: 
The proceeds must be spent only to 
finance the construction or acquisition of per- 
manent improvements or public works. 

b. The term of the bonds issued must be 


less than the estimated life of the property 
acquired. 
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Look at this—after 38 years! 


This photograph of Delaware Avenue, from Mohawk Street to Virginia 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., tells its own story of the long life of Trinidad Native- 
Lake Asphalt. Since 1889 the 17,235 yards of surface of this wear and 
weather resisting product of nature have been giving such service as has never 
been equaled by artificially produced asphalt. 





And Trinidad pavements are so attractive, so resilient, so free from noise, 


so easy to clean and repair—and cost less to repair than any other bituminous 
paving material. 
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—for road building. Write us for interesting data. 
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There must be adequate provision tor 
jemption. 

d. The resulting interest burden must not 

so excessive as to restrict the application of 

venues in supporting needed public services. 

(he final test of sound borrowing is this: 
\re the proceeds of the loan to be used to 
nance any part of the year’s full share of 

e cost of government which, obviously, must 
he financed solely by taxation. If they are, 
the loan is unsound, 

2. The limitation is based on the assessed 
~aluation, the amount of which is determincd 
hy the local administration. 

A debt limit based on a percentage of the 
total assessed valuation is vague and indefi 
The total assessed valuation is arrived at 
by the local assessors, who are a part of the 
city administration. Thus, the fixing of the 
limit is in the hands of the city itself. If the 
total assessed valuation is increased, the debt 
limit is raised. There is no standard in the 
;vactice of assessing; in some cities assess- 
ments are said to represent full value, while in 
others they are often as low as sixty per cent 
of market value. Thus, the debt limit, instead 
of being fixed, is a variable which can be 
raised at the will of the administration. 

3. The basis of the limitation, the assessed 
valuation, ts subject to manipulation to serve 
political ends. 

Perhaps the most fertile field for political 
maneuvering is found in the assessment of 
property for taxation. The total assessed val- 
uation is the basis for determining the tax rate. 
If the total assessed valuation is increased, the 
tax rate is correspondingly reduced, which 
furnishes an argument for re-election. At 
the same time the debt limit is increased, being 
based on a percentage of the total assessed 
valuation. An increase in the debt limit per- 
mits the issuance of more bonds the proceeds 
of which may be expended to construct build- 
ings, streets, and sewers under contracts 
awarded to the faithful. Thus the fixing of 
the debt limit, instead of being governed by 
sound principles of finance, is, by law, made 
peculiarly adaptable to serve political ends. 


nite. 


The Exemption of Public Utility Bonds—An- 
other Unsound Principle 

The exemption from debt limitation of bonds 
issued in connection with municipally owned 
public utilities of a self-supporting character 
is based on the theory that such utilities should 
be financed and managed separately from the 
other activities of the city and that, having 
their own separate income, they do not affect 
taxation—consequenly, laws which limit the 
amount of obligations which must be paid out 
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of taxation should not apply to such utilities. 

Perhaps these ideas are sound in theory, but 
in practice they do not always work out. In 
the first place, municipally owned public utili 
ties are frequently not self-supporting and 
their deficits must be made good by appropria- 
tion from the general fund of the city. The 
bonds of such utilities are obligations of the 
city and, if not redeemed out of the funds of 
the utility, the city must pay the debt out of 
its general funds, that is, out of taxation. 
Finally, it is thought that the principle is un- 
sound which exempts from limitation certain 
debt issued by a city simply because it relates 
to so-called self-supporting activities. 


Other Special Forms of Debt Limitations 

Other types of limitations upon debt exist, 
for example: 

A fixed sum which the total debt shall not 
exceed 

A limit upon the total which may be ex 
pended on capital outlays 

A limitation upon annual retirements 

A restriction upon the annual taxes or tax 
rates for debt service 

Space does not permit discussing these in 
detail; each has serious defects and cannot be 
recommended as sound. 


Proposals for Controlling the Issuance of Debt 

If the state intends to establish a control 
over the issuance of municipal debt, the con- 
trol should be based on sound principles. It is 
thought that a law is needed which will en- 
force, as far as possible, sound borrowing on 
the part of municipalities. Such a law should 
include certain provisions which have been 
enacted in many states and 
namely : 

1. That no bonds shall be issued except 
to finance the construction or acquisition of 
improvements of a permanent character such 
as highways, sewers, bridges, and buildings. 

2. That no bonds shall be issued except for 
a term of years less than the estimated life of 
the property to be constructed or acquired, 
such estimates to be approved by the state. 

3. That, except in the case of serial bonds, 
no bonds shall be issued unless an adequate 
sinking fund is established for their redemp- 
tion. 


found effective, 


In addition to these three provisions, a fourth 
is required to prevent excessive borrowing. 
For this purpose the various existing debt 
limit laws are considered unsatisfactory. In- 
stead, it is suggested that a limit be placed 
upon the proportion of revenues which a city 
may spend each year on interest charges on 


debt. For example, it might be provided that 
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King Standards 


HAT greater tribute to the 
quality of King Ferronite 
standards could be paid, 

than this evidence of confidence 
placed in the King product by the 
City of Gary, seat of the iron and 
steel industry. 


Ferronite Standards for the original 
installation, a trolley-pole com- 
bination, were supplied by the King 
Company some months ago. 


Only the King Company can give 
your city ornamental standards of 
Ferronite—the super-metal. Only 
King Construction with scientifi- 
cally distributed weight and uni- 
form thickness of column insures 
rigidity and non-vibration. Your 
city deserves King Ferronite Stand- 
ards of one-piece construction. 


KING COMPANY 


The World’s Foremost Manufacturer of 
Street Lighting Standards. 


230 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for full information on modern street-lighting 
practice as embodied in King Design Book No. 100. 
No obligation is entailed. 
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total annual interest charges on outstanding 
. shall not, in any one year, exceed twenty 
cent of the total revenues collected during 
preceding year. 
is obvious that the foregoing limitations 
uld not apply to assessment bonds which 
be paid for out of the assessments upon 


the property benefited; nor should they apply 
to warrants or notes issued in anticipation of 
the collection of taxes. 


—Copyright, 1927, Francis Oakey. 


Eprrortat Nore.—For an outline of the provisions of 
a Model Bond Law, suggested by the Committee on 
Municipal Borrowings of the National Municipal League, 
see the January number of this magazine, page 75. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor of The Bond Buyer 


HE volume of state and municipal borrowing 
was smaller in 1926 than in 1925, and the 
1925 figure was less than that recorded in 

24. The trend, in other words, is in the right 
lirection, even though last year’s output of new 
sues did reach the enormous aggregate of 
$;.360,000, 000. The real significance of this figure 
ippreciated when it is compared with the statis- 

s of capital issues (stocks, bonds, etc.) for 





A Decade of Municipal 
Financing 
Year Amount 
1926. ... ..$1,360,219,559 
1925...... 1,404,702,240 
1924...... 1,446,688,993 
1923...... 1,135,167,134 
. 1,279,553,134 
1921...... 1,383,368,900 
1920...... 773,663,986 
1919...... 770,195,248 
1GEB.. .. crc 
eee 











ther classes of borrowers. Foreign governments, 
for instance, absorbed about $470,000,000 in 1926; 
railways, $500,000,000; public utilities, $2,000,000,- 
000; and real estate issues, $730,000,000. Aggre- 
gate for all capital issues for the year will amount 
to about $7,500,000,000, an increase over 1925 of 
ibout $500,000,000, and a new high record. 
Municipal bond prices have suffered somewhat 
ecause of the huge supply pressed upon the mar- 
et every year commencing with 1921. While the 
ear closed with state and city bonds selling, on 
the average, about 134 points above the price level 
t the beginning of the year, other bonds, such as 
ited States Government, railroad and public 


25,000,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 414 1976-46 


utility issues, showed a net advance for the twelve 
months’ period of more than 3 points. 

From a list of thousands of state, county and 
city loans floated in 1926, we have selected the 
following important items reflecting the credit 
rating given by the bond market to a wide variety 
of borrowers in many sections of the country: 


Offered 
Amount Issue Rate (%) Maturity to Yield 
$3,000,000 Asheville, N. C. 4% 1928-66 4.20-4.45 
18,822,000 Baltimore, Md. 4 1936-51 99%&99% 
4,395,000 Boston, Mass.. 4 1927-56 38.70-8.925 
1,050,000 Birm’gham, Ala. 4% 1927-46 - 
5,000,000 Chicago, IIl., 
Sanitary Dist. 4 1927-46 
10,916,000 Cleveland, Ohio 4%&4% 1926-51 
5,000,000 East Bay Muni- 
cipal Utility 
Dist., Calif.. ! 1935-74 
Houston, Tex.. { 1929-56 
Tllinois 1945-54 
Jersey City, N.J. 1929 
Little Rock, Ark., 
Sch. Dist.... 1932-55 
15,700,000 Los Angeles, 
alif. VY, 1927-66 
4,000,000 Los Angeles, 
Calif, 
Dist. E 1926-64 
3,500,000 Louisville, y. 1966 
2,896,000 Miami, Fla.... 5 1927-36 
2,850,000 Milwaukee, Wis. 1927-45 
7,500,000 Missouri 1933-43 
75,000,000 New York, N.Y. Vs 1927-76 
28,475,000 New York State 1927-76 
10,000,000 State of North 
Carolina .. 4 1930-51 
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20,000,000 Port of New 
York Authority 1936-50 4.20 
8,766,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. y 1927-56 3.75-4.025 
4,300,000 Richmond, Va... /) 1960 4.30 
5,650,000 Rochester, N.Y. 4 1927-56 4.00-4.05 
3,600,000 San Antonio, 
Texas YA 1928-67 4.25 
7,000,000 San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 5 1928-69 4.30-4.45 
1,400,000 Savannah, Ga.. 4% 1927-56 4.15 
1,000,000 South Dakota.. A 1931-33 4.30 
6,000,000 St. Louis, Mo. 4 1931-46 4.10 
3,507,000 Tampa, Fla... 434&5 1927-55 4.15-4.50 
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‘‘Double largest vote ever recorded. 





Commission-Manager Plan Retained in West Palm Beach 
A telegram dated January 26, 1927, from C. A. Bingham, City Manager, West Palm Beach 


Four Commissioners and City Manager retained in 
yesterday by three to two vote after most disgraceful political campaign ever staged. 
clean fought victory over recall such marked approval and confidence that continual agitation and in- 
junctions against administration and improyements probably quelled permanently.’’ 


, Fla., 


office 
Administration's 


Cc. A. BINGHAM, 
City Manager. 
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When One Snowstorm Hits the Appropriation 
for Streets and Alleys 


BARBER - GREENE Snow Loaders can 

safely guard your city’s street and alley 
appropriation against the worst blizzards of 
winter. 














Four Barber-Greenes saved approximately 
$47,000 every season for the Boston Elevated. 
Now there are ten on the job. 


Two Barber-Greenes saved $6,508 for Newark 
during their first ten daysof operation. Newark 
now uses seven. 





Time out. The trucks couldn't haul 
away the snow fast enough 





Not much 
shoveling 
here 





And in another eastern city a Barber-Greene 
paid for itself in the first 14 days of snow re- 

Cleaning up a wide swath moval. It saves an average of $10,275 every 
season. 


A copy of “Modern Snow Removal” will show 

you how many other cities are virtually add- 

ing thousands of dollars to their appropriation 
Ee ne every winter. Send for your copy today. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY, 5/5 W. PARK AVE., AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Snow Loaders 


DISC FEED LOADERS VERTICAL BOOM DITCHERS 
STANDARDIZED PORTABLE AND PERMANENT BELT CONVEYORS 
SNOW LOADERS CAR UNLOADERS COAL LOADERS 
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ig Zoning Netes 


Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 
\VWest Patm Beacu, Fia.—Ordinance, November, 
1920. ‘ 
Matpen, Mass.—Ordinance, May, 1926. 
Keene, N. H.—Ordinance, December 2, 1926. 
NortH SMITHSFIELD, R. 1—Ordinance, October 
30, 1926. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 

LovIstaNna.—City of New Orleans v. Liberty 
Shop (Supreme Court), 110 So. Rep. 81. A zon- 
ing ordinance extending the zoned area but per- 
mitting the continuance of established businesses, 
did not repeal former zoning ordinances so as to 
authorize the continuance of a business established 
in violation thereof before the enactment of the 
later ordinance. ; 

Repeals by implication are not favored, and a 
later act will not be substituted for a prior one 
unless such an intention plainly appears. 

LouIsIANA.—State ex rel. Roberts v. City of 
New Orleans et al. (Supreme Court), 162 La. 
201. A zoning ordinance prohibiting the erection 
or operation of a moving picture show within de- 
fined limits, but exempting drug stores, boarding- 
houses, apartment houses, and hotels, is not ar- 
bitrarily discriminatory. 

A property owner, demanding a permit to erect 
a moving picture show in an area where the erec- 
tion of such a structure is prohibited, cannot attack 
the ordinance on the ground that it discriminates 
in favor of restaurants and against stores, since, 
having made no demand for a building permit for 
. restaurant, she is not affected by any such al- 
leged discrimination. 

MassacHusetts.—V orenberg v. Bunnell (Su- 
preme Court), 153 N. E. Rep. 884. A zoning law 
(Stat. 1924, ch. 488) cannot relieve land within the 
district covered by it from lawful restrictions in 
a deed, affecting its use. 

New Jersey.—Krieger v. Scott (Supreme 
Court), 134 Atl Rep. gor. Neither the pleadings 
nor the agreed state of facts showed that the rela- 
ors were the owners of the property or which 
they purposed to erect the building referred to in 
their application, or had any interest whatever 
therein. Held, that the decision of the inspector 
refusing the permit was unimpeachable, although 

did not give any reason therefor sufficient to 
upport his action. (Eprror’s Note.—See in this 

mnection, People ex rel. Benedict v. Milleman, 
below. ) 

New Jersey.—Peshine Realty Co. v. Scott (Su- 
preme Court), 135 Atl. Rep. The relator applied 
to Scott, building inspector of the city of East 
Orange, for a permit allowing the erection of a 
two-story structure with four stores on the ground 
floor upon property fronting on Park Avenue. 
The inspector refused to issue the permit on the 
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site, because the zoning ordinances forbade the 
erection of such a building in this location. The 
relator then appealed to the Board of Adjustment 
of the city, and that board affirmed the action of 
the inspector, for the reason upon which his re- 
fusal was based. An alternative writ of manda- 
mus was then prayed for and allowed. 

Held, on the authority of the Nutley case, that 
the refusal to issue the permit was without legal 
justification and a peremptory writ should issue. 

It was suggested that proper procedure would 
require the relator to sue out a certiorari to re- 
view the action of the Board of Adjustment in- 
stead of applying for a mandamus against the 
building inspector. It, however, has been decided 
in Losict v. Binder (N. J. Errors and Appeals), 
130 Atl. Rep. 537, and Lutz v. Kaltenbach (N. J. 
Errors and Appeals), 131 Atl. Rep. 800, that 
boards of adjustment have no power to pass on the 
legality of the action of the building inspector, 
and that their attempt to do so is a mere nullity. 
This being so, the present procedure was proper, 
as was held in the cited cases. 

The application for the permit, its refusal, the 
appeal to the Board of Adjustment, and the action 
of the latter on that appeal, all took place before 
the enactment of the law (ch. 315, Laws of 1926) 
which vests in boards of adjustment general pow 
ers of review in cases of appeal of the action of 
building inspectors. That statute, therefore, has 
no application to this proceeding. 

New York.—People ex rel. Benedict v. Mille- 
man (Supreme Court), 218 N. Y. Supp. 256. The 
zoning ordinance of New Rochelle, authorizing 
provision for storage of automobiles on the same 
lot on which an apartment house is “located” after 
obtaining permission of the Board of Appeals, 
held to require as a prerequisite to action by the 
Board that the tenement house be so “located” 
either by being in existence at the time of the ap 
plication, or by being designated and assigned to 
a certain spot absolutely by one not a stranger t: 
the title. 

An apartment house may be “located” by filing 
an application for a permit and plans of the house 
with the building inspector; but the application 
must be made by someone having an interest in 
the land upon which the house is to be so “lo 
cated.” 

The Court adds: “I have not overlooked those 
cases which hold, in effect, that it is no concern of 
a building inspector whether the person named as 
owner in a given application for a permit is the 
true owner.” [Citing the cases] “These cases have 
no application to the situations here presented, 
which involve the ‘location’ of a tenement house 
within the purview of the ordinance quoted.” 

Ruove IsLtanp.—Harrison v. Hopkins (Supreme 
Court), 135 Atl. Rep. 154. Certiorari. Petitioner 
under a permit lawfully obtained began the con- 
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The Solid Stream Method Can Be Safely 


Used Near Dwellings 
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The City of Spri 





ngfield’s 


POWER 
SPRAYERS 


In last month’s issue we illustrated 
the City of Springfield’s apparatus as 
a spraying machine, while in this issue 
we illustrate the same apparatus with 
spraying attachment removed and a 
Wood Hydraulic dump body in com- 
bination with a Mead-Morrison winch 
in place. 


In mounting the sprayer attach- 
ment, it is not necessary to disturb th: 
hydraulic hoist or winch, only the body 
proper needing to be removed; the 
actual time involved in making such a 
change being less than one hour. A 
valuable equipment for any Depart- 
ment. Catalog on request. 
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Apparatus as a Commercial Truck 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL COMPANY 


135 FIRST STREET, 


EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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ction of a two-family house in an area in 
h at that time the erection of such a structure 

; permitted under the zoning ordinance of the 
of Providence, and expended more than $2,- 
Subsequently, the zoning ordinance was 
ced, so that the construction of such a build- 
in that area in future was no longer allowed. 
r yarious reasons there was a delay in complet- 
the house beyond the time allowed under the 
mit and the building inspector revoked the 
mit, giving as his reason the change in the zon- 
ordinance. Petitioner appealed to the Zoning 
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Board of Review of the city for permission to 
complete his building as a two-family house, al- 
leging unnecessary hardship, and the permission 
was denied. This Court found it necessary to take 
additional testimony, and grants the permission to 
complete the two-family house, thus reversing the 
Board of Review, there being no proof of injury 
thereby to neighborhood property, notwithstanding 
the fact that at the time of beginning the opera- 
tions under discussion, the petitioner knew of 
the petition that was pending to change the 
zone. 
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Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
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City’s Control Over Lotteries and Games of Chance 


“MULTITUDE of sins” is covered by 
the term “lotteries,” as that term has 
been defined by the courts. It is gener- 
ly held that any scheme constitutes a lottery 

‘ere a consideration is given for a chance 
to win a prize. Pools, raffles, and punch-boards 
are among the most common devices that offend 
against state laws and ordinances denouncing 

tteries. 

[hat charter or statutory power vested in 
. city to enact and enforce police regulations 

the moral welfare of its citizens includes 
power to adopt ordinances against lotteries has 
been declared by the appellate courts of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ina, Oregon and Washington. (See 38 Corpus 
Juris, 305.) Apparently there is no judicial 
dissent on that proposition. 

\fter noting state and federal policies to 

tlaw lotteries, the California Supreme Court 

iid in the case of McClain, 134 California Re- 
rts, 110: 

“In a reasonable exercise of its police powers a 
municipality may pass any ordinance in further- 
ance of the avowed general policy of the national 

| state government.” 

in that case it was decided that an ordinance 

the city and county of San Francisco making 
t unlawful for one to even possess a lottery 
icket was valid. Incidentally, the Court re- 

ted what courts have frequently declared— 
it a police measure is not to be held to be 

id because a strict interpretation of its gen- 

ral terms would lead to absurd or unreason- 
ible ends. The Courts said of the San Fran- 

isco ordinance: 

“Against its validity it is urged that it is un- 


reasonable in making the mere possession without 
reference to any ultimate intent of the possessor, 
an offense; and, as is usual when a law is attacked 
upon this ground, harrowing instances are cited, 
as of a blind man to whom might be given a lot- 
tery ticket, he not knowing it to be such, or of 
another into whose pocket might be thrust the 
damnatory paper, without knowledge on his part 
that it was in his possession, and even Ae 
the peace officer who arrests a violator of the 
law, and takes into his own custody the crimi- 
natory evidence, is, under the terms of this ordi- 
nance, equally guilty. . . . ‘General terms should 
be so limited in their applications as not to lead 
to injustice or oppression or an absurd conse- 
quence. It will always be presumed that the Legis- 
lature intended exceptions to its language which 
would avoid results of this character. The reason 
of the law in such cases should prevail over its 
letter.’ ” ; 

Innumerable and varied have been the efforts 
to bring schemes within the law, but where 
they have involved the three elements of a 
prize, an award by chance, and the payment of 
something directly or indirectly for the chance, 
they have been uniformly declared by the courts 
to be illegal howsoever dressed. 

It has been as commonly as erroneously sup- 
posed that “giving” a chance to one who has 
bought goods, or an admission ticket to a place 
of entertainment, etc., saves a prize-drawing 
scheme from being unlawful. Of such a scheme 
used in a merchants’ “sales campaign,” under 
which an automobile was to be awarded by 
chance to the “lucky” holder of a ticket issued 
in the sale of goods, the Indiana Appellate 
Court said in the case of Utz vs. Wolf, 126 
Northeastern Reporter, 327: 

“It was clearly the purpose of the respective 
merchants participating, by leading their customers 
to rely upon something else than the article sold, 
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AMERICAN CITY 


A New and Even Greater Rex— 
Just Check Other Pavers With It 


If we were contractors we'd find out 
about a paver like this. 

For this New and Even Greater 
Rex 27-E stands out as the most 
complete paver on the market today 
—as well as the fastest. 

For instance, the mixing blades 
and buckets, and the discharge chute 
—upon the size of which Rex speed 
depends—are heat-treated. They de- 
feat the abrasive wear occasioned by 
mixing—and assure the same high- 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, 766 Park Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EX PAVERS 





speed charge and discharge at the 
end of the season as at the beginning. 

You'll find that the engine and 
speed reducer are combined into one 
single power unit. 

You'll find that Timken Bearings 
and Dot High-pressure lubrication 
simplify maintenance and insure 
long life. 

And you'll find a host of other new 
things which combine to make the Rex 
27-E a New and Even Greater Paver. 


And, in addition, you will find the 
time-tried features that have ever 
made Rex Pavers fast and famous 
—the 7-second water accurate to 
the half-pint, the 8-second discharge 
and Rex Unified Action. . 

If we were contractors we'd find 
out about a paver 
like that—sending 
for the 27-E cata- 
log will show you 
why in detail. 





With Rex uniriep 
action, the dollars 
you pul into mix- 
ing concrete can 
buy as high as 40 
minutes more work 


per nine-hour day. 
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tempt them by the promise of a greater value 

an that received in the purchase of the goods 

+ which tickets had been given to them, a value 
: represented by the price paid for the goods so 
irchased.” 

‘or similar reasons it has been held in sev- 
ral eases that have gone to courts of last re- 

‘rt that a prize awarded by chance by the pub- 
-hers of a newspaper to one holding a ticket 

‘ssued in consideration of the purchase of a 
single copy of the publication, at the regular 
price, or in consideration of a subscription, is 
illegal. 

And most of the courts denounce schemes for 
.warding prizes to those most closely guessing 
the number of beans in a jar, etc., unless the 
chances are distributed without any direct or 
indirect charge. 

Conventional as may be the familiar forms 
of baseball and football “pools,” they fall with- 
in the condemnation of lotteries. 

It follows from what has been said that the 
methods of distributing prizes at church fairs, 
carnivals, ete., as commonly practiced, are gen- 
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erally violative of ordinances against lotteries. 

Any device specially adapted to use, and used, 
in a game of chance whereby money or other 
things of value are won and lost, is such a de- 
vice as may be prohibited to be kept or exhibited 
for gambling purposes, without proof of any 
specific gambling. One of the oldest and most 
common examples is the so-called “wheel of 
fortune.” A modern example, and probably the 
most common nuisance these days in the cate- 
gory of gaming devices, is the slot-machine. 
The existence of legitimate merchandise-vend- 
ing machines makes it impossible to say that 
every slot-machine is a gambling device that 
cities may prevent from being set up. The 
varieties that are outlaws are thus defined by a 
standard legal authority: 

“Where one who plays a slot machine stands to 
win or lose money, trade, or checks, by hazard or 
chance, the machine is a gambling device. The 
machine is a gambling device where its operation 
is such that, although the player in any event will 
receive something, he stands a chance to win some- 
thing in addition.” 27 Corpus Juris, 989. 


Municipal Liability for Negligence 


City Held Not Liable for Negligence of Driver 
of City-Owned Automobile Engaged in Perform- 
ance of Governmental Duty 


A pedestrian in Fargo, N. Dak., was struck by 
a police vehicle but was held by the North Da- 
kota Supreme Court to have no valid claim for 
damages against the city, because the accident oc- 
curred in the course of administering government. 
It could make no difference, held the Court, that 
the automobile may have been driven at excessive 
speed, on the wrong side of the street, and with 
defective brakes. The Court adds: 

“The circumstances that the automobile in ques- 
tion was owned by the city and the further cir- 
cumstance that the city had countenanced rather 
indiscriminate use of its automobiles by its offi- 
cers and servants, and the violation by them of 
its traffic laws, do not, in our opinion, alter the 
situation. The car in question concededly was 
being used by one engaged in the performance of 
a governmental duty. If the city is not liable for 
his single act of negligence or misfeasance, it 
could not be rendered liable because his conduct 
and that of other officers and agents similarly en- 
gaged had been wrongful or negligent on prior 
occasions. There is no satisfactory basis for dis- 
tinguishing between habitual or repeated viola- 
tions by officers for whose acts the city is not 
liable on account of their governmental character, 
and the repeated or habitual violations of its ordi- 
nances by others to its knowledge. The result of 
the condition of unsafety to those using the streets 
is the same.” 


(Hanson vs. Berry, 209 North Western Re- 
porter, 1002.) 


City Was Not Liable for Drowning of Child in 
Park Wading Pool 

A two-year old child was drowned in a wading 
pool in a Houston park; the pool varying in depth 
from 29 inches té 3 feet. The parents sued the 
city, but the Texas Court of Civil Appeals said, 
in affirming a judgment dismissing the suit, on the 
ground that the city was entitled to immunity un- 
der the rule exempting cities from liability for 
negligence of its officers and employees in the 
performance of governmental functions: 

“The great benefit of public parks in preserv- 
ing the public health in our populous cities and 
in conducing to the happiness and general welfare 
of the citizens, especially children, can hardly be 
overestimated. If a city should be held liable 
for any injury caused by negligent acts or omis- 
sions of its employees in charge of its public 
parks, the hazard of the pecuniary loss which it 
might thereby sustain would greatly hinder, if 
not wholly prevent, it from providing these places 
which contribute so much to the general welfare. 

“This rule of exemption should not apply where 
the negligence causing the injury is the affirma- 
tive negligence of the municipality, acting through 
its corporate officers, in creating a public nuisance 
or any essentially dangerous condition, or know- 
ingly permitting such nuisance or condition to 
exist in a public park or other place where it is 
likely to cause injury. In such case it should not 
be held that the city, in creating or knowingly 
permitting the nuisance or dangerous condition 
to exist, was exercising a governmental func- 
tion.” (Vanderford vs. City of Houston, 286 
South-Western Reporter, 568.) 


" Eprrortrat Note.—For a discussion of the subject of Municipal 
Liability for Negligence, with numerous citations, see THE 
American City for October, 1926, pages 485-488. 
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Servicised Channel Cap (a) and in- 
stalling means (steel backing plate) 
(b) are protected by patents Nos. 
1588717, 1388718 and other patents 
applied for. All other wmstations and 
modifications are infringements. Ser- 
vicised tongue and groove joint (c) pro- 
tected by patent No. 1603506 and other 
patents appled for and pending 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


Servicised Expansion Joints and re- 
lated products is just off the press. 
Send for your copy today. 


Joints That Do Not Wear Away 


ROKEN pavements follow the 
opening of cracks between the 
slabs, and these cracks, more p 
frequently than otherwise, are 
caused by the wearing away 
of expansion jointsthat failed 
to meet the requirements of 
good road building. tt 
This cannot be said of [oe 
Servicised Expansion Joints ke + 






for they are scientifically man--“~<{ 


ufactured to meet and offset the 
most severe conditions. They both 
eliminate the possibility of faulty 
installation and function accurately 
throughout the natural life of the 
pavement. Properly elastic and with 
resilient qualities that enable them 


[Se 








to meet and offset slab movements, 
they are so constructed that they do 
not spread upward and onto the 


ay pavement to be worn away 


=" J by passing traffic but always 
fill the spaces between the 
slabs and prevent seepage of 
foreign materials into the su 
grade. Easilyinstalledand long 
lasting — Servicised Expansion 


= Joints help to build roads that 


are enduring. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
6051 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
FACTORIES: 

6051 W. 65th Se., Chicago, Ill. 16th St. and Ist Ave., Baltimore, Md 
SALES OFFICES: 





EXPANSION JOINTS 
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Waterworks Handbook.—By Alfred D. Flinn, Robert 
<,urr Weston and Clinton Bogert. Third Edition. 

Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1927. XIV + 871 
». Illustrated. $7.00. 

it is ten years since the first edition of this book was 
‘ade available to water-works designers and superin- 
‘ondents. A second edition was published in 1918, and 

w this third edition of a help blication is avail- 
able. Parts of the handbook have m rewritten, and 
such parts as were less useful have been omitted for 
lack of space. Special attention is called to the bibliog- 
raphy and references to current literature throughout 
the book. The volume is divided into six parts covering 
the broad fields of: (1) sources of water-supply; (2) 
collection of water; (3) transportation and delivery of 
water; (4) distribution of water; (5) character and 
treatment of water; and (6) hydraulics and materials. 


Municipal Finance.—By A. E. Buck, in collaboration 
with other staff members of the National Institute of 
Public Administration and the New York Bureau of 
Muncipal Research. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1926. XII + 562 pp. 27 figures. $4.00. 

Experience and practice have been used as a basis 
for this study of financial methods and procedure in city 
governments, which presents a system for actual adop- 
tion by municipal administrations. It has been written 
wainly for city officials, but is also designed to serve 
teachers and students, for whose further study a 
selected bibliography is appended. Its forms, account- 
ing sheets, and charts are practical aids in the carrying 
ut of the systems explained. The following are the 
divisions of municipal fiscal management treated, after 
the opening chapters on The Significance of Municipal 
finance, and Organization of Financial Administration: 
The Budget and Budget Making; Budgetary and Auditing 
Control; General Accounting and Reporting; Cost Ac- 
counting; Graphic Statistics in Municipal Finance; Em- 
ployment and Pensions; Purchasing; Treasury Manage- 
ment; Assessment of Property for Taxation; Special 
Assessments; Miscellaneous City Revenues; Debt Ad- 
ministration; and Financing Municipally-Owned Utilities. 


Hospital Housek and Sanitation.—By Nora P. 
Hurst, R.N. The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
1926. 155 pp. $1.25. 

This is stated to be the first book of its kind for the 
use of instructors in hospital training schools. It covers 
the following divisions of the general subject: cleaning 
and polishing; interior furnishing and finishings; equip- 
ment and arrangement; heating and ventilating systems; 
lighting and plumbing systems; disposal of garbage and 
household pests. laundry, and care of linen; linen room, 
sewing room, and clothes room; hospital supplies. The 
instruction given is clear and concise and presents a 
high standard of excellence. Blank pages are included 
for memoranda, 


The Control of Communicable Diseases.—Report of 
the American Public Health Association Committee on 
Standard Regulations, appointed in October, 1916. in 
Public Health Reports for December 17, 1926. 75 pp. 
lables. The terms used are first defined. Each disease 
is briefly described with regard to the infective agent, 
the source of infection, the mode of transmission, the 
ncubation period, and the period of communicability. 
Following this are given the methods of control: first, 
those affecting the individual patient and his immediate 
environment; and, second, general measures bearing 
pon the control or prevention of the disease. 5 cents. 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Washington.) 


A Model Registration System.—Report of the Com- 
mittee on Election Administration of the National Mu- 
cipal League. Sapplement to the National Municipa 
tevew, January, 1927. 86 pp. The Committee has 
t forth its recommendations in the form of specifica- 
ns which embody the best features of the most suc- 
essful existing registration systems, rather than at- 
empting to draft a model statute. The registration law 
for any particular state or city should be drafted with 
reful attention to the local law and problems. Before 
presenting the specifications, the Committee discusses 
thoroughly the need of registration improvement and the 
present systems of registration in this country and their 

eration, (Apply to the National Municipal League, 
-O1 Broadway, New York. 
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Petit Dictionnaire de Droit Municipal a l’Usage des 
rm: eagen Conseillers Municipaux, etc.—By 
Maurice Fe with the assistance of Marcel Aragon, 
Lucien Valette and others. Paris, Librarie Dalloz. 1926. 
836 pp. Reviewed by Thomas H. Reed of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Michigan. 

This is the best brief but comprehensive statement of 
the law governing French municipalities. Written by the 
experts of the Prefecture of the Seine and addressed to 
the multitude of non-professionally trained officers— 
mayors, city councillors, etc..—of the 36,000 communes 
of France, it is objective in method and simple in treat- 
ment. The absence of technical language puts it within 
the reach of Americans with only a moderate knowledge 
of French. Some of the subjects treated are: Align- 
ment (establishing of street lines). Assistance (poor re- 
lief in several aspects) ; Budget Communal; Comptabilité 
(accounting) ; Conseil Municipal (city council) ; Election 
ief in several aspects). Budget Communal; Computabilité 
Expropriation (condemnation for public use); Habita- 
tions & bon marché (workmen’s dwellings) ; Hopitaux et 
Hospices (hospitals and almshouses); Liste Electorale 
(registration of voters). Maire (mayor); Octroi (taxes 
on food, etc., brought into the city); Syndicat des Com- 
munes (unions of communes for particular purposes) ; 
Travaux Publies Communaux (communal public works). 


Report of the Department of Health of the City of 
Chicago for the Years 1923, 1924 and 1925.—Published 
1926. XVI + 842 pp. Lllustrated. Apply to Herman 
N. Bundesen, M.D., Commissioner of Health. 

An elaborate, detailed report, with many charts and 
tables, covering the work, for the three years, of the 
Commissioner's office, the Bureau of Communicable 
Disease, the Morals Commission, the Bureau of Child 
Welfare, the Bureau of Laboratories and Research, the 
Municipal Contagious Disease Hospitals, and the Bureaus 
of Sanitary Engineering, Food Inspection, Inspection 
Service, and Vital Statistics. Various subdivisions 
under these heads are of particular general interest; for 
example, diphtheria prevention, smoke abatement, 
water-supply control, food and shell-fish inspection, milk 
inspection, and ice-cream inspection. The work is pre- 
sented in great detail, and the volume is a valuable 
reference book. 


The and Construction of the Florianopolis 
Bridge.—By D. B. Steinman, Consulting Engineer, 25 
Church Street, New York, and William G. Grove, As- 
sistant Engineer, American Bridge Company, New York. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, November, 1926. 43 pp. Illustrated. 
The dramatic story of the building of the bridge to 
supply highway and railway connection and water-supply 
to the island city of Florianopolis, the capital of the 
state of Santa Catharina, Brazil, from the mainland. 
Giving full construction details, and showing the novel 
and distinctive features of the bridge, which is stated to 
be, in proportion to span and design load, the most effi- 
cient and economical suspension bridge ever built. (Ap- 
ply to Robinson and Steinman, 25 Church Street, New 
York.) 


A Suggested Bacteriological Standard for Ice Cream. 
—By F. W. Fabian. Special Bulletin No. 158 of the 
Bacteriological Section of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich. August, 1926. 18 
pp. This is an attempt to answer a question which has 
been asked many times during the past few years by 
health inspectors, sanitary inspectors, and others: How 
many bacteria should good ice cream contain! (Apply to 
the Station.) 

City Manager’s Report, Miami, Fla.—Covering five 
years of commission-manager government, and presented 
by the City Commission to Miami’s citizens. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting and well-illustrated report, cover- 
ing every phase and feature of this city’s progress under 
the manager plan, showing careful cooperation on the 
part of department and division heads and subordinates 
in providing information on the various details of ad- 
ministration. Edited by Paul B. Wilcox, Assistant City 
Manager, with the advice of F. H. Wharton, City Man- 
ager. The pamphlet is easily handled, and its contents 
readily grasped, because of the direct, clear way in 
which the information is presented. (Apply to the 
Assistant City Manager.) 
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Civic Dignity 
UBSTANTIAL evidences of civic pride and 
dignity are reflected in permanent municipal 


n 
buildings of marble. 


The use of marble for the interior finish offers 
almost numberless advantages of this matchless 
natural material. Inherent beauty — durability 
and low maintenance cost—make it easily the most 
economic material of its character procurable. 


We have prepared an illustrated folder that 
tells much about the specific advantages of mar- 
ble—its sanitary properties, its cleanliness, its 


light reflecting qualities, etc. 


Write for your copy today lo Department A-11. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 


i is No Substitute for larble 
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providence [R. 1I.] Traffic and Thorofare Plan.— 
ining: (1) Report by Joint Standing Committee on 
ances to the City Council; (2) Report by Robert 
ten, City Planning Consultant, to the Ordinance 
ittee. Ihe study on which the report is based has 
ied the surrounding cities and towns, and for 
purposes all the northern part of Rhode Island 
considerable adjoining area in Massachusetts. Its 
nose is to present a well-rounded plan which will 
ve the wise expenditure of the money that Provi- 
must spend on relieving its serious condition of 
congestion. 87 quarto pp. Views, plans, maps, 
large folding map. Ernest P. Goodrich is consulting 
-ineer, and James W. R. Adams, resident engineer. 
pply to Arthur A, Thomas, Chairman, Joint Standing 
nmittee on Ordinances, Providence, R. 1.) 


An Athletic Stadium on a Paying Basis.—Successive 
s in financing, construction, and operating methods 
jained so that the concretor will be better able to aid 

‘the promotion of such a structure for his community. 
Published in Concrete, October and November, 1926, and 
reprinted by the Portland Cement Association. 8 quarto 
pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.) 


Illiteracy and the 1930 Census.—Four Years of Oppor- 
ty. A Statement for Education Committees of Cham- 
; of Commerce. Published by the Civic Development 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
states, Washington, D. C. December, 1926. 11 pp. 
Chart, map, tables. Showing both the dark and the 
bright side of the picture, and what may be done to 
mbat illiteracy during the four years before the 1930 
Cersus gathers the data on which our cities and states 
will be rated. (Apply to the Department.) 


Regulations of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the Installation, Maintenance and Use of 
Municipal Fire Alarm Systems.—As recommended by the 
National Fire Protection Association, and approved by 
he International Association of Municipal Electricians. 

regulations are a revision of the edition of 

extensively revised by the N.F.P.A. at the 1925 

1926 annual meetings. Handy size. 39 pp. (Ap- 

ply to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
eet, New York.) 


Standard Specifications in Connection with Pavements. 

issued by the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements. Two pamphlets. Design for Seven-Inch 
Plain Girder Rails for Use in Paved Streets; Stone 
Block Pavements. Each 7 pp. Each 25 cents. (Apply 
to C. W. S. Sammelman, Secretary of the Society, 315 
Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 


American Society for Testing Materials—Tentative 
Standards, 1926.—The latest edition of this annual pub- 
lication contains 227 Tentative Standards relating to 
steel, ferro-alloys, and wrought iron, non-ferrous metals, 
ement, lime, gypsum, and clay products, preservative 
coatings, petroleum coatings, petroleum products and 
lubricants, road materials, coal and coke, timber, water- 
proofing, insulating materials, shipping containers, rub- 
ber products, textile materials, slate, ete. 1,100 pp. 
Paper, $7.50; cloth, $8.50. Apply to the Society, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 


Labor.—-Fourteenth Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 385 
pI Showing the broad and important work of the 
Bureau, under the following divisions: the Maternity and 
Infaney Act; child hygiene; child labor and the employ- 
ment of minors; studies of dependent children, delin- 
quency and child welfare; state and county child-welfare 
activities; legal research in the social service division; 
state child-welfare commissions; state child-legislation, 
1926; child welfare in other countries; exhibits; pub- 
lications and their distribution; general development of 
the work of the Bureau. (Apply to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


The Liberty Bridge.—A Petition to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New York, from 
the Brooklyn Federation of Community Centers and 
Affiliated Organizations, 176 Nassau Street, Brooklyn 
N. Y. 1926. Setting forth the advantages of a monu 

ntal highway bridge to span the Narrows at the en 
rance to New York Harbor, connecting Brooklyn and 
Staten Island. The opinion of the consulting engineers, 
Robinson and Steinman, 25 Church Street, New York, 

given. The specific request is made for an appropria 

n of $100,000 for preliminary surveys and bormgs, 

gineering studies, and definite estimates of cost, on 

ch to base the determination of the best procedure 
dvancing the materialization of the project. 14 pp 
strated. (Apply to the Federation.) 
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Welwyn Garden City.—-The December, 1926, issue of 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning gives a comprehensive 
account of Welwyn, which is the second new town to be 
built during this century, and which has profited by the 
difficulties and problems of Letchworth. Both of these 
towns are controlled by limited liability companies act 
ing independently. The story of Welwyn is here pre 
sented as a demonstration of what ought to be done and 
what can be done in the way of handling the problems 
of city plan, housing, factories, finance, stores, 
engineering services, control of design, and local gov 
ernment, as a single system, providing a physical, 
economic, and administrative structure of a new type for 
England. 38 pp. Illustrated. 25 cents. (Apply to 
Tue American City.) 


public 


The Public Pension Situation.—An 8-page pamphlet 
published by the Citizens’ Association of Chicago, Room 
1603, Chicago Temple Building, 77 West 
Street, Chicago, Ill. November 27, 1926 
Cook County have nine pension funds. It is here stated 
that the Association believes that the Pension Com 
mission can render fine service to the employees and to 
the public alike by acting to prevent crude pension 
legislation and by blazing the correct path for a re 
organization that is essential to the safety of the pension 
funds. (Apply to the Association.) 


Washington 
Chicago and 


Your Library.—Vol. I, No. 1, of this bulletin, pub 
lished monthly by The Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. November, 1926. A 
stimulating means of making the library of individual 
service. It has a clever way of bringing to the point of 
recognition the library user’s interests and preferences, 
by presenting in enlivening and unusual paragraphs the 
ecntents of the Library and its facilities. 4 pp. (Ap 
ply to the Library.) 


The Book of Pittsburgh.—Including Herein a Record 
of the Participation of the City of Pittsburgh in the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition at Philadel 
phia. A finely illustrated booklet of 36 quarto pp. set- 
ting forth Pittsburgh’s distinction in history, art, war, 
peace, and industry. (Apply to the Pittsburgh Commit- 
tee, Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Boards of Appeal in Zoning—A Symposium.—lIn the 
‘*Zoning Roundtable,’’ conducted by Edward M. Bassett, 
in the January, 1927, City Planning, 9 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 10 pp. The contributors to the sym- 
posium are all city officials who are intimately in touch 
with the actual operation of zoning ordinances; they 
are serving in Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Providence, Springfield, Mass., 
and Boston. In his introduction Mr. Bassett tells what 
a 100 per cent perfect zoning plan would be. (Apply 
to City Planning.) 


Speeding Traffic with Light Signals.—By 
Egeler, Commercial Engineer, National Lamp 
General Electric Company. 4 quarto pp. in Electrical 
World, November 27, 1926. Illustrated. Showing char- 
acteristics which are desirable in different-purpose sig 
nals; optical means for providing effective distribution 
of light; methods of furnishing flexible control for speed 
ing up traffic on main thoroughfares (Apply to 
Electrical World, 10th Avenue and 36th Street, New 
York.) 


Guidebook for Better Homes Campaigns in Cities and 
Towns.—Help for the observance of Better Homes 
Week, April 24 to May 1, 1927. Issued by Better Homes 
in America, from the National Headquarters, 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 48 pp. Many 
illustrations. Attractive and valuable material on home 
making. 5 cents. (Apply to Better Homes in America.) 


Specifications for Underground and Aerial Cable for 
Fire Alarm, Police Telegraph and Traffic Signal Service. 
—Adopted by the International Association of Munic- 
ipal Electricians; revised at the convention held in 
Asheville, N. C., September 21-24, 1926. Handy size. 
24 pp. (Apply to Hazard Manufacturing Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 


Carl E 
Works 


Dances of Our Pioneers.—Collection by Grace L. Ryan, 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Central Michigan Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
Music arrangements by Robert T. Benford, Department 
of Music, Central Michigan Normal School A. § 
Barnes and Company, New Yorl 1926 2 quarto pp 


$3.00 


Municipal Library Expenditures and Circulations Per 
Capita, 1925 or 1926.—Table in the Annual Reports of 
Board of Trustees and Librarian of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. 1926. (Apply to the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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AIN, of course, increases the hazard of motor travel. But 

as a motorist you will remember that concrete is the 
safest highway wet or dry. Then why not insure the same 
feeling of security in crowded city traffic? 





Concrete streets are safest. They are the engineer’s answer 
to the challenge of rubber tires. Rigid and enduring under 











heaviest loads, concrete is also the most lasting of street sur- } 

faces. Economical to build and requiring little maintenance, Ee 

, the concrete street gives uninterrupted service. § 

Over 2,000 miles of concrete : 
streets were laid last year in When you pave, pave with concrete. Its attractive appear- 
ee per met os —_o- ance and other exclusive advantages make it appropriate for 

experien weer Nesey ncn business streets, boulevards, parkways, and residential districts 

ith concrete pavements. If you alike. a 

would like a copy write Portland t 


Cement Association, Chicago 


CONCRETE 
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eliminary Report of the New York State Board of A Ready Reference to Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
Housing to Governor Alfred EB. Smith.—December 15, ance.—Compiled by Mildred B. Pressman, Librarian, 
31 pp. Diagrams, tables. This preliminary report National Burean of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
esented to show several types of multi-family 120 West 42nd Street, New York. December, 1926. 
ings that can be erected in present tenement house A selected reading list, covering general publications 

1s of New York City, or other cities of the state, to on the subject in the United States, and others re- 
for not more than the statutory maximum. An ferring to Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Den- 

sis of the State Housing Law recedes the explana- mark, and Switzerland. 7 mimeographed pp. A timely 

of the iggy a oe ro wr _ o— and helpful compilation. (Apply to the compiler.) 
ancing them. pp. rge Gove, Acting Secre- 

of the Board, 949 Broadway, New York.) Extracts from Ordinances of Various Cities Relating 


to the Suspension and Revocation of Licenses.—4 

The Chicago Plan.—Address by Charles H. Wacker at mimeographed pp. (Apply to the Municipal Reference 
eting of the Gta =e ny Ew — Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Il.) 

1926. 38 . aps. review of the work on the 

2B Plan joo its Sectuoine to the present time, Statistics of Arrests for Drunkenness in Cities in the 

recommendations for the realizing of certain other United States Having a Population of Over 100,000 

rtant elements also. (Apply to the Chicago Plan During the Years 1915 to 1925, Inclusive.—Prepared at 

mission, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III.) the request of Honorable William E. Dever, Mayor of 


, the city of Chicago, by Frederick Rex, Librarian, Munic 

Major Issues in School Finance.—The November, ipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, TIl. 

26, issue of the Research Bulletin of the Nationa! 3 mimeographed pp. (Send 2 cents postage. Apply to 
cation Association; Part I of the study. Part II, the Library.) 

g with problems of state school finance, appears in 

January, 1927, issue of the Bulletin. Part I in- 

es: The Nation’s Economic Ability to Meet School in 

ts: School Costs and Economy in Public Expendi Reports Reece ived 

31 pp. Charts, tables. 25 cents. (Apply to jBoonvitte, Mo.—R t ocd of P = Wilaatnn 2008 

earch Division, National Education Association, 1201 1925, a eport of Board of Public Works, 1919 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C.) Boston, Mass.—Annual Report, Assessing Department, 
1925 
Gasoline Selling Stations and Traffic Safety.—-By Rob- ~<a ; - ? os ie 2 

ne B. Stoeckel, Commissioner, State Department of a <~"Sngaeen Report, Public Works 
Motor Vehicles, Hartford, Conn. Bulletin No. 38. De- . ba z ; , ‘ 
mber 22. 1926. 4 pp. ‘*Tt is common sense and un- ea ~ Soy gg Report of Mayor, year ended Sep 

estionably ought to be a state and city policy alike Guicaco In. eeaat Re : . 

' J l “ee ~ > 30, ue f ‘ port, Law Department, 1925. 
that the authority who has the duty of supervision over Hartrorp, Conn.—Annual Report, Department of En- 
the safety of the location of a gasoline station wou e gineering, year ending March 31, 1926 
f Der vee et traffic in that place. (Apply to Hrtrorp, Conn.—Annual Reports, Board of Park Com. 

epar -] . 


missioners, and Public Cemeteries, year ending March 

Investigation of Tidal Currents, New York Harbor.— 31, 1926. 
Report of the Chief Engineer to the Committee on Main Miami Beacn, Fra.—Annual Report, City Manager, year 
Drainage of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, ending October 31, 1926. 

, the investigation of tidal currents in the vicinity of Pasapena, Cattr.—Annual Report, Controller of Accounts, 
New York Harbor, based on the use of bottle floats. year ended June 30, 1926. 
October 21, 1926. 9 pp. Folding maps. (Apply to Pasapena, Cattr.—Annual Report, Light and Power De 
{rthur S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer, Board of Estimate and partment, 1925-1926. 

{pportionment, Municipal Building, New York.) Trenton, N. J.—Annual Report, City Comptroller, 1925 


Jaw 


Depart 


Conventions--When and Where 





rUARY 4.—Newark, N. J. Marcu 2-4.—Prince Atpert, Sask 
New Jersev State Leaane of Municipalities. Annual Saskatchewan Association of Rvral Municipalities 1n- 
ention. Secretary, Sedley H. Phinney, 34 West State nual convention. Sec., J. J. McGurran, Nakomis, Sask 
eet, Trenton, N. J. Marcu 16-18.—Bostron, Mass. 
rUARY 7-10.—New Yor Ciry. Public Service Institute, under joint auspices of Mass- 
fmerican Institute of Electrical Enaineers. Winter achusetts Institute of Technology and Massachusetts Civic 
ention. Sec., F. L. Hutchinson, 33 W. 39th St., N. Y. League. Address: James P. Munroe, Chairman, Execu 
ary 9-10.—SPRINGFIELD, ILL. tive Committee, Public Service Institute, 79 Summer 
nois Municipal League. Annual convention. Secre- Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. D. McLarty, Urbana, Il. Aprit 7.—Rocky Mount, N. C. 
FerrvaRyY 9-10.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. _ Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce. 
Minnesota Association of Commercial Secretaries. Win- ing. Secretary, N. G. Bartlett, Kinston, N 
ter meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. I. Stone, Board of ApriL 26-28.—Jackson, Mrss 
Commerce, Little Falls, Minn. Southeastern Water and Light Association Annual 
vary 16-18.—Artzantic City, N. J. convention. Secretary, W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 
{ssociation of Highway Officials of North Atlantic Aprit 28-30.—CLEveLanp, Onto. 
tes. Annual convention. Secretary and Treasurer, A. Progressive Education Association. 
Grover, State Highway Commission, Trenton, N. J. Sec., E. Morton Snyder, 10 Jackson 
UARY 17.—ALexanpria, La. | f May 9-11.—Wasuincton, D. C. 
tisiana Development Association. Annual meeting. National Conference on City Planning. Annual con- 
ral Manager, C. H. Kellogg, Chamber of Commerce, ference. Sec., Flavel Shurtleff, 130 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 
xandria, La, May 9-12.—Cuicaco, ILL. 
ary 21-22.—Cuicaco, Itz. ee _ National Fire Protection Association. Annual meeting. 
erican Concrete Pipe Association. Annual conven- Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Central Street, 
Sec., M. W. Loving, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. Boston, Mass. 
ary 21-22.—Toronto, Ont. | - May 26-28.—Vancovuver, B. C. 
nference of County Road Superintendents of Ontario. Town Planning Institute of Canada. Annual meeting. 
innual conference. Address: S. L. Squire, Deputy Min- Secretary, John M. Kitchen, City Hall, Ottawa, Ont. 
f Highways, Toronto. May 27.—Cuattanooca, Tenn. 


ARY 22-24.—Cuicaco, Iu. Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. Annual 
merican Concrete Institute. Annual convention. Sec., convention. Secretary, B. Barker, Atlanta, Ga. 
ey Whipple, 2970 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. June.—Paris, France. 
ary 23-25.—Toronto, Ont. International Congress of Administrative Sciences. Third 
ntario Good Roads Association. Annual meeting. meeting. Address: Professor Leonard D. White, Univer- 
tary, T. J. Mahony, 110 University Avenue, Toronto. sity of Chicago, Chicago, 
ry 26-Marcnu 3.—Daxtas, Texas. June 6-11.—Cuicaco, Ix. 
rtment of Superintendence of National Education American Water Works Association Annual conven- 
ition. Annual meeting. Secretary, S. D. Shank- tion. Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 170 Broadway, New 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. York. Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Hu 2-4.—Orrawa, CAanapa. June 27-Juty 2.—Srocknotm, Swepen. 
nadian Section of American Water Works Associa- International Chamber of Commerce. Fourth general 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, A. U. Sanderson, meeting. Secretary, American Section, Lacey C. Zapf, 
Island Filtration Plant, Toronto. 1615 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


Annual meet- 
Cc. 


innual conference 


Pl., Washington. 
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NATIONAL REINFORCING 
on Demand—Immedtately! 


WHEN good weather arrives, road work must get 
under way—at once! Remember, then, that in our 
warehouses are big stocks of National Reinforcing 
... Styles to suit every design .. . ready for this annual 
rush. As the world’s largest manufacturer of welded 
steel fabric, we have facilities for manufacturing 
reinforcing to any specifications in the shortest time. 





Road construction today means reinforcing. Delays 
are expensive once the weather opens. Figure up 
the cost of one day’s delay and you'll realize how 
important it is to have your supply of National 
Reinforcing on hand when you want it. We can 
fill your needs, large or small at once! Get in touch 
with our nearest office. 





NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 


Sussipiary OF Pirrseurcn Steer Co 


709 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write for a copy of 
ee “Application of Results from Road Surveys” 
ranches 
ATLANTA, GA CLEVELAND, O New Yorw City, N.Y. Porrtanp, Ore 
Curcaco, | Detroit, Micu PuiLapecenia, Pa Rocnester, N. ¥ 
CUNCINNA ©. Los Ancees, Cat PirrseurGcn, Pa San Antonio, TEX 
S Francisco, Cal Seariie, Wasi St. Lot Mo. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
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Non-Clogging Sewage Pumps 

Sewage pumps which are designed to operate 
ithout the use of screens and which are especially 
ftted to handle drainage containing foreign mat- 
ter which clogs the ordinary type of centrifugal 
pump, are manufactured by Yeomans Brothers 
Company, 1417 Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
Yeomans Type-VNC vertical shaft sewage pump 
; made with a heavy cast iron solid volute casing 
vith supporting feet cast on the lower side. The 


on-clogging impeller is made of bronze and is 
lesigned with unusually wide blades, large water 
passages and rounded forward blade ends, so that 
it readily passes rags and solids only slightly 
maller than the discharge orifice in the pumping 
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THE NEW YEOMANS NON-CLOGGING SEWAGE 
PUMP 
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There are but two waterways in the im- 
ller and no hub or vanes obstructing the en- 

rance. The impeller being of the open type with- 
t discs, making access easy to all parts of the im- 
eller and casing when the top plate is raised. 
\mong the features which have been stressed 

regarding the pump are the fact that there is no 
lraulic thrust in the pump, no screens are re- 
ured, there is a stuffing box on the impeller hub, 
| the pump has wide bearing yokes. 
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A Water-Meter with Distinctive 
Improvements 


A new disc water-meter, known as the Phoenix 
meter, is being manufactured by the Phoenix 
Meter Company, Prince Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The Phoenix disc meter is made in 54-, 34- and 
I-inch sizes, complying with the standards of the 
American and New England Water Works Asso 
ciations. There are only two screws in the in 
terior of the machine, giving extreme simplicity 
to the construction, 

The disc piston is of hard rubber, made in three 
parts, held together by a bronze pin; the disc 
chamber fits into the main casing with a one- 
degree taper and is easily forced out by freezing 
or taken apart for inspection. This chamber is 
in two parts, machined to a snap joint and fitted 
with a thrust roller operating in a vertical slot. 
The register is made of nickel-plated brass, and 
all spindles run in hard rubber bushings. The bot 
tom cap is of cast iron, brass-lined if desired. 
Bronze bolts and nuts are used throughout. The 
change gears are not fastened with screws, but 
are fitted with a phosphor bronze plate that acts 
as a spline. 

The gear train has a reduction of 256 revolu- 
tions to 1, with rugged teeth of a special design, 
cut on an 18-degree spiral. This gives a shearing 
action to the teeth in the arc of approach and 
takes over 30 per cent of the horizontal stress off 
the spindles, converting it into vertical 
upon the housing. Thrust action is 


thrust 
almost bal 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF PHOENIX METER, SHOWING 
GEARING AND EASE OF DRAINING DISC CHAMBER 
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HEN you specify Solvay Flake Cal- 
cium Chloride as the accelerating 
agent for use with Portland Cement 
in concrete construction you auto- 
matically save time and money. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is essential for 
best concrete construction because it has been 
definitely established that it improves the quality 
of the concrete and increases the strength. 


Speed up all concrete work, all the year round, 
with Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride. 


Write for Booklet No. 1053 


Solvay Calcium Chlo- 


ride helped the con- 
tractors, engineers and 
architects on each of 


ings to do an essential 
part of the work quicker 
and better. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


7 eer Alkalies and Chemical Products 
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these well 0 build I Manufactured by The Solvay Process Co. 


New York 


























. the side and center gears and has a down- 
irust-on a ball seated in the driving spindle 
and an upward thrust on the stuffing box 


gear train is designed to cut down the 

ce offered to the piston, thus lengthening 

of the disc chamber ball seat or bearing, 

st vital part of the machine. Wear on the 

vs causes the piston to drag on the walls 
chamber with a slacking-down of registra- 

nd consequent loss of revenue. The gear 
assembly is so built that it can be completely 
removed as a unit from the meter for inspection 
r replacement, if necessary. The inlets and out- 
the meter are so arranged that when 

they remove all water from the disc 
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purpose. When the city placed its order, the 
screen:ng feature was omitted so that the loader 
handled the bulk ashes. The ash-bank stands 15 
feet high and contains all the refuse that goes into 
the ash-bin in Milwaukee, including wire, tin cans, 
pieces of tin roofing, etc. The loader was run into 
the bank with the shovel 3 or 4 feet from the top, 
breaking down the ashes, which were then dug 
at the bottom. 

In the big snow-storm of March 30, 1926, the 
loader was used by the city of Milwaukee for 
four days loading wagons at the average rate of 
2% yards per minute, replacing forty men and 
shovels. It is expected that this new loader will 
handle at least 3 yards per minute. The machine 
dug a 4-inch snow crust from the street, leaving 




















THE MANIERRE TRUCK LOADER OWNED BY THE MILWAUKEE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
IN SERVICE 


A Wagon Loader Which Handles 
Diversified Materials 


A wagon loader which has been tested over a 
riod of two years loading dirt, stone, sand, coal, 
and ashes, has been placed on the market by 
the Manierre Engineering and Machinery Com- 
pany, Colby-Abbot Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘his machine was given a very thorough test in 
1926, by the cit? of Milwaukee at the 
garbage incinerator plant, loading and screening 
s into city trucks to be dumped into the gar- 
bage. The function of the ashes is to supply a 
ertain percentage of heat value from unburned 
House ashes are used for this purpose. The 
ashes also serve to break up the garbage so that 
t more readily consumed, and to absorb the 
a hich corrode the furnace. Thirty per cent 
ft shes are from dust to %4-inch material and 
ing over 2 inches is screened out. A double 
screen with grizzly bars is used for this 


a clean path close to the curb. It required but 
one man instead of the eight required by the older 
machines, and attracted the favorable attention 
of the city, particularly because of the manage- 
ability of the loader in narrow streets with car 
tracks and in getting around in traffic. 

After the use of the machine for loading snow 
in Milwaukee, it was tried in loading clay embank- 
ments 4 feet high by 6 feet wide at the base, that 
had been used for skating-rinks. The machine 
handled the clay without plowing, although the clay 
contained a considerable percentage of heavy foun- 
dation stone. The loader cleaned up in a little 
over a day and a half an embankment that would 
have required ten men with pick and shovel for a 
week. After this the machine was used in grad- 
ing top soil for a municipal athletic ball park, the 
ground being dug in an adjoining lot to a depth 
of 18 inches and loaded into wagons which hauled 
it to the field to be surfaced. 

The machine has also been used by a local 
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From Cuba to Minnesota, Natural 
Rock Asphalt is laid with uniform 
success —no shoving, rutting or 
cracking. 


Shipped in open top cars ready to lay 
cold. Roller and small tools only 
equipment needed. Natural Rock 
Asphalt is peculiarly adapted for re- 


surfacing macadam, gravel, brick, 
asphalt concrete and other types. 


Specifications sent to engineers on 
request. Road and street officials 
should write for Booklet C-1. 


Re-surfacing Old Concrete at Havana, Cuba. 
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mpany at a dock, loading and screening coal 
wagons. Three features distinguish this ma- 
according to the manufacturers, the first 

be the 6-foot-wide shovel which picks up half 

, of coal at a time without breaking it and al- 
; it to slide onto a shaker pan which feeds it 
the head of a 7 x 2-foot, 6-inch shaker screen. 

screen is the second feature, consisting of a 
Hendricks slotted cascade perforated plate which 
-< particularly effective, giving fine separations, 
cleaning damp coal which runs as high as 75 to 90 
per cent slack. The third distinctive feature of 
the machine is a screenings conveyor which runs 
out sideways from under the screen and is capable 

f piling up 20 tons at the side of the machine 
without interfering with its operation. 

The power for the machine is furnished by a 
Fordson engine, Ford parts being used wherever 
noss'ble. The machine is designed particularly for 
‘ cessibility. The hoist clutch of the shovel is au- 
tomatically tripped so that the machine is fool- 
»roof. The crawlers have shoes 12 inches wide 
running on five truck wheels. Lubrication is by 
the Alemite grease gun except where the gears are 
enclosed and running in oil. The machine weighs 
8 tons, the width of the conveyor trough is 42 
inches, with a 36-inch rubber belt conveyor bolted 
to steel cross-slats with short-pitch roller chains 
on each side. The shovel is lifted by two hoisting 
chains, one on each side, which avoid the possi- 
bility of distortion in case of an eccentric load. 
The thrust is taken against the circular track and 
not on the shovel arms. Lateral side rollers hold 
the radial rollers in the circular track. Powerful 
down-pull springs return the shovel with a snap 
in order to save time. 


New 75-Horsepower Tractor 
Under Development 


One of the most interesting announcements at 
the Chicago Road Show last month was that of 
the Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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regarding the new Cletrac “75,” a super-powered 
tractor which the manufacturer claims will develop 
greater drawbar horsepower and drawbar pounds 
pull with higher operating speeds than any crawler 
tractor manufactured today. 

Specifications for the new Cletrac “75” include 
a 6-cylinder, 4-cycle, water-cooled valve-in-the 
head motor, lubrication by two oil pumps, per- 
mitting ample lubrication to all movable parts, a 
Delco semi-automatic dual ignition system, and a 
Leece-Neville 12-volt double reduction starting 
motor and 12-volt generator, with Willard 12-volt 
heavy-duty battery as standard equipment. A 2- 
inch Stromberg carburetor is included. All fuel 
lines leading from the two fuel tanks, each having 
a capacity of 50 gallons, are of annealed copper 
tubing. A Pomona clarifier will clean all the air 
entering the motor. The cooling system has a ca- 
pacity of 27 gallons of water. The fan is of six- 
blade construction, 33 inches in diameter, driven 
by two V-type endless belts. A Hilliard pull- 
type, 12-inch diameter multiple-disc clutch with 
clutch brake incorporated, is another feature. The 
transmission is of the selective type with three 
speeds forward and one reverse. Steering is ac- 
complished by the effect of the motor through 
planetary compensating gears, and pressure is ap- 
plied to either side of the steering brake drums 
by the steering bands, which slows down the re- 
spective track on which drum the pressure is ap- 
plied, causing the opposite track to speed on. 

The track shoes are 20 inches wide, and the 
grouters 26 inches wide and 3 inches high. The 
rated speeds of the tractor are 2.47 miles per 
hour in low gear, 3.54 in intermediate gear, and 
5.50 in high gear. The general dimensions of the 
tractor are: length over-all, 15 feet; width over- 
all, 98 inches; height over-all, including cab, 9 
feet 8 inches; ground clearance, 12 inches; center 
to center of tracks, 70 inches. The ratings of the 
tractor are 75 horsepower at the drawbar and a 
pulley power of co horsepower. 





THE NEW 
CLETRAC 
75-HORSEPOWER 
SUPER-TRACTOR 
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Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
fractor—2-way type 





Light distribution of 
bare lamp 
















Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
fractor—Dome type 






Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
fractor—Bilux type 
















Light distribution of 
Holophane Asymmetric Re- 
fracior—4-way type 






All diagrams show the 
light distribution as 
viewed from above. 


Most street lighting engineers specify 


HOLOPHANE 
ASYMMETRIC UNITS 


Holophane Company, New York and Toronto 
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THE WHITEHEAD & KALES FORDSON SIDEWALK 
BROOM 


\ Motor-operated Sidewalk Broom 


\ new model of the well-known W & K De- 
troit snow and street brush has been developed by 
Whitehead & Kales Company, Detroit, Mich. The 
broom is § feet wide, sweeping a space approxi- 
mately 4 feet 6 inches wide. The same method of 
attachment to the Fordson tractor is employed as 
with the larger unit, and the brush may be raised 
quickly by the elevating lever shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Like the larger model, this broom will handle 

w from 10 to 12 inches in depth, making a 

ean sweep and keeping the path clear for the 
rdson itself. It is driven direct from the tractor 
tor and, working ahead in plain view of the 
perator, it can be maneuvered at will. The brush 
supported in front of the Fordson by a steel 
hannel frame at an angle of 35 degrees. A 
rocket at each end allows the brush to be re- 
rsed. The brush itself is made from heavy split 
mboo and is constructed so that it can be re- 
ed at any time. Power is taken from the Ford- 
pulley gear. The Brush transmission contains 
speeds, and these in combination with the 
forward speeds in the tractor give six brush 

eds in all. 


Le Roi Takes Over Beaver Gasoline 

he LeRoi Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
over the business formerly conducted by 
Beaver Manufacturing Company, also of Mil- 
ikee, Wis., makers of Beaver heavy-duty gaso- 
engines. With the Beaver line of gasoline 
nes, the LeRoi Company will now manufac- 
gasoline engines ranging in horsepower from 
small 3 to the big 160. The heavy-duty Beaver 
nes have been widely known for their “Brute” 
gth and have been serving the field for 25 


iver engines are intended solely for extremely 
duty and have a horsepower range from 40 
0. They are made in four and six-cylinder 
with a bore and stroke range from 4% x 
42x 7: 
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An Automatic Alternator for Duplex 
Vertical Centrifugal Pump Units 


An automatic alternator especially designed to 
automatically alternate the operation of each pump 
in a duplex unit has recently been announced by 
the Chicago Pump Company, 2319 Wolfram 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The automatic alternator 
eliminates the old transfer switch or button 
method of operation. It operates so that the work 
is shifted automatically from one pump to the 
other without the attention of an operator. 

In addition, the alternator automatically starts 
the pump not in operation in the event the pump in 
operation fails or is not able to handle all the 
water. Therefore, during an emergency or flooded 
condition both pumps are automatically cut in and 
continue to operate until normal conditions are 
restored. 

It is believed that this device developed by the 
research engineers of the Chicago Pump Com- 
pany will be practical for the alternate operation 
of the duplex vertical sewage ejector and bilge 
pump equipment. 


Changes in Sullivan Butte Office 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, 125 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has announced the 
removal of its Butte, Mont., office from 48 East 
Broadway to 54 East Broadway. James G. Gra- 
ham continues as manager. 


Northrop with Hydraulic 
Development Company 

The Hydraulic Development Company, 296 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass., has announced that 
Guy C. Northrop, formerly New England repre 
sentative of the Union Water Meter Company, 
has resigned to accept a position as New York 
District Manager for the Hydraulic Development 
Company. Since leaving the Army in 1918, Mr 
Northrop has traveled the New England States 
for the Pittsburgh Meter Company and later for 
the Union Water Meter Company He is the 
son of Frank L. Northrop, Vice-President of the 
Hydraulic Development Company, which manu 
factures lead Hydro-Tite, a joint compound for 
water-mains. 

Mr. Northrop will devote most of his time to 
New York and Pennsylvania, but will also assist 
the various representatives of the Hydraulic 
Development Company in other sections of the 
country. 


New Yeomans Representative 

Yeomans Brothers Company, 1417. Dayton 
Street, Chicago, Ill, manufacturers of pumping 
machinery and sewage ejectors, have announced 
the appointment of Purdy & Henderson Trading 
Company, Havana 55, esquina a Empedrado, 
Havana, Cuba, as sales representatives for that ter- 
ritory. 


Front Cover Illustration 

We are indebted to Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc., 1638 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich., for the photo 
graph shown on the front cover of this issue. The 
illustration shows a Wilford power shovel owned 
by the city of Detroit engaged in widening Wood 
ward Avenue at the Detroit Civic Center. In the 
background is seen the new, unfinished Museum 
of Art of the city of Detroit. 
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New St. Petersburg Municipal Recreation Pier 


A crepit to St. Petersburg in every 
sense, this monumental new pier is an 
architectural credit to the whole country. 
Like many such works, though, it might 
easily have been marred by the selection 
of poles that would harmonize less well 
than did the Elreco Poles used. Their 
simple beauty conformed. Their design 
eliminated a multiplicity of poles, for they 
are made to act not only as lamp standards 


but also to support the overhead circuit 
lighting wires and the street railway trol- 
ley wires. Of tubular steel, they will stand 
as long as the pier itself. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 
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